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A clammy dream of the present for probably four out of five 
adults involves teeth falling out. I crashed head-first through black 
dreamless glass one morning in September of 2006 to the dream 
come true without my remembering I’d dreamt it. 

One of my teeth was missing. I didn’t have to call the cops to 
find it. It was under my tongue. It was a porcelain veneer my parents 
had paid for ten years ago to the week, when my left top front tooth 
enamel finally wore so thin it chipped. My parents hadn’t bought me 
glasses until I was nine, when the teacher complained about my 
complaints. A chipped front tooth made me look like a poor person. 
We weren’t poor. We weren’t rich, though that didn’t mean I had to 
look poor. We didn’t want me embarrassing anyone. 

The dentist had said the veneer would last probably ten years. I 
remember thinking, way back then: in ten years, it’ll definitely, 
absolutely be The Future. 

It was The Future. The first decade of the 21st century was 
more than half-over. That made it infinitely more like the 22nd 
century than it had been in December of the preceding year. The way 
math works, anything is infinitely more like the next ten things when 
it’s half over than it was like the one thing before it when it was less 
than half over. 

Just as “Blade Runner” had predicted, in The Future, neon signs 
everywhere were in Japanese. This might have been because I was in 
Japan. I chose a dentist whose website indicated she spoke just 
enough English to make me feel confident that she’d studied dentistry 
in the United States. 

When I saw the gray spike of tooth behind where my veneer had 
been, I shouted so hard I could hear-feel a resounding “pong” off the 
bathroom mirror. I immediately remembered the Tokyo University kid 
in my office, whose front right tooth looked like someone had stuck a 
corn kernel on there with a too-big blob of asphalt. 

“T don’t want to look like that guy!” 

I had guests sleeping on my sofa and living room floor. 

“What’s going on?” one of them said, coming around the corner. 
“Who are you talking to?” 

“Don’t look at me!” 


I had my hand over my mouth. The other house guest awoke, sat 
in the middle of the floor, rubbed his eyes. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Don’t look at me!” 

I retreated back into the bathroom. I tied a towel around my 
head. I went back into the living room. I borrowed my house guest’s 
computer. I looked up a dentist, sitting on the kitchen floor, lips 
sealed tight. I realized I didn’t need to keep the towel around my 
mouth -- I only needed to resist that incredible urge to breathe 
through my mouth. It’s hard to not breathe through your mouth when 
you’re panicking or, at the very least, wondering aloud how you can’t 
believe this is happening. 

I didn’t want a dentist who’d studied dentistry in Japan, where I 
imagine “General Dentistry 101” is an elective you take on your way 
to a degree in electrical engineering. I wanted a dentist who’d studied 
in America, land of Hollywood plastic smiles and adults sometimes 
sleeping with retainers. I had to be careful the English on her website 
wasn’t too perfect -- that would mean she evidently studied dentistry 
in England, where dentistry is something veterinarians do for a laugh 
when they get drunk. I wanted a dentist who spoke English well 
enough to use it, who had learned it coincidentally. 

The invisible-bulbed amber-colored track lights in the dentist’s 
lobby dimmed and brightened by computer manipulation. It felt like 
we were on a boat in the middle of the ocean at four PM in whatever 
time zone they use in the middle of the ocean. A poster in the lobby 
warned customers that brushing too much was as likely to cause 
gingivitis as not brushing enough. That’s one way of making people 
feel better about their bloody gums: “You’re working too hard”. A 
framed magazine article on the wall said that my dentist was once 
voted the “Sexiest Female Health Care Professional” in Japan. You 
really can’t make this stuff up. I sat there in the lobby, making eyes at 
the plastic-like super-hot receptionist. Eyes were all I could make. I 
couldn’t make nose or mouth or -- god forbid -- teeth. I was wearing a 
paper surgical mask around my nose and mouth. They sell them at 
Japanese convenient stores. It’s to prevent the spread of colds or flu. 
You’ve got sixty million people within an hour’s commute of the center 
of the city. It’s only polite that you try your best to keep your germs to 
yourself. If people didn’t have at least that level of decency, the 
economy would collapse, and they’d burn each other alive. I wondered 
if a lot of those people got colds all the time because their teeth were 
hives of bacterial scum. Well, the mask hid their teeth, just as well. 

A hygienist did an X-ray at the dentist’s advising. The dentist 
snapped the tooth back into my head. My transformation from the 
world’s most lazily designed horror movie monster into a photocopy of 
Me From Yesterday (I was a little blurry; I hadn’t showered) sent a 
“pop” resounding in the center of my skull. 


I asked the dentist why this had happened. The dentist 
explained that, all these years, my bottom teeth had been tapping 
against the back of the veneer. Little things had piled up, conspiring 
to eventually crack the veneer and knock the tooth off. 

“So it’s not, like, a tooth decay thing?” 

“Tt might be. Maybe you had gingivitis, and the tooth died from 
the root. That’s why we did an X-ray. You might need a root canal on 
that tooth beneath the veneer.” 

“Man. Man. I brush my teeth every day. You know what? Last 
year at this time, I’d been homeless for a year and a half, and I still 
brushed my teeth and flossed at least twice a day.” 

“Tt might just be the pollution in the air. The city is a dangerous 
place. It can be harmful to the teeth and gums. People breathe 
through their mouths all the time.” 

“Hey! I try to use my nose sometimes.” 

My dentist smiled -- or, at least, I think she did. She always wore 
a surgical mask. 

“You might not be trying hard enough.” 

My dentist was a wonderful woman whose teeth I never saw. 
She kept them hidden beneath a surgical mask. This made me feel a 
little uneasy, because I couldn’t tell if she practiced what she 
preached. She wore glasses, which made me wonder, all the time, 
while she was conducting tiny-scale surgeries on my rear molars, if 
dentists didn’t have some rule like fighter pilots, where you have to 
naturally have twenty-twenty vision. 

Also, what’s the deal with my hairstylist? Can I really trust her? 
I mean, it looks like she cuts her hair herself. (That was a joke.) 

My dentist visit cost me 800 yen. 

The dentist then recommended that I call back for another 
appointment for a superfluous cleaning. “Think of it as a facial, for 
your teeth”. Next, she’d have me getting my old plastic fillings 
replaced with expensive, seamless, perfectly natural porcelain ones. 
In a couple of months, I’d know that going to the dentist was like 
going to church, only with results you could point to and people could 
squint at and say “I don’t see anything” and you tell them that’s 
exactly what you’re going for. 

That day, tooth snapped back into my head, crisis averted, I 
strutted into my office midway through lunch hour. Here was The 
Future: every man in my section lay back in his chair, towel over his 
face. The towels were virtual-reality interface systems. Electronic 
pulses relayed through the the terrycloth ibers through microscopic 
microchip veins directly stimulated the brain through the meat of the 
face, showing them dreams of buffet tables. V-lunch was all the rage 
in Tokyo. Prior to placing the towel on your face, you must remember 
to pop your vitamins and protein pills. 

Our secretary was a beautiful creature with a face like Rocky 


Balboa and little wire-rimmed glasses. Her breasts were pretty big. I 
really liked that about her. That wasn’t all I liked. I also liked how she 
wore gauzy blouses that cascaded off her breast-fronts in a way that 
made her breasts look not quite as big as they probably were, though 
made them move -- or, at least, appear to be moving -- a whole lot 
more. She loved eggplant-colored clothing and Dragon Quest as much 
as I did. We talked about Dragon Quest and played Pokemon on our 
Nintendo DSes probably every day at lunch. We had lunch every day -- 
me, her, the other secretary (who was one of the three most beautiful 
women I’ve ever held a conversation with, if I had to rank them), 
another secretary whose favorite Disney character was literally the 
evil queen from “Sleeping Beauty” (she’d had a heck of a time finding 
the appropriate cellular phone strap), and the smart grad-school- 
educated girl in our division who had risen fast, eventually getting 
recognized by the executive in charge of our division. 

He made her his secretary. She quit after a year. (She married a 
rich man.) 

The secretary with the glasses was throwing away her plastic 
lunch box container. “I thought you wouldn’t be in until after lunch. I 
ate without you.” 

“What’s with these jokers?” I said, gesturing at our section. 

“Oh. Everyone is working hard. We’ve got Tokyo Game Show 
starting tomorrow and our Huge Product Launch in November. These 
people are freaking out.” 

“You know, the whole putting a towel on your face and 
pretending to sleep through lunch thing only works when you’re the 
only one in the section doing it.” 

“You think?” 

“Yeah. Then someone sees you, and says to the coworker at the 
urinal next to them in the employee restroom, ‘Hey, that one guy -- 
he’s working so hard he’s sleeping through lunch.’” 

“That’s it?” 

“And maybe the boss is taking a dump in one of the stalls behind 
them.” 

“Gross.” 

“And he overhears, and says, “That guy is getting a raise’.” 
“Does that actually happen?” 

“Of course it doesn’t happen. The boss has a private toilet.” 
“Men are weird.” 

“Japanese men are weird.” 

“Other countries’ men are probably pretty weird, too.” 
“Well, the point is, if everyone has a towel over their face, 
nobody is looking at anybody else.” 

“Are you going to 7-eleven?” 

“Why would I do that?” 

“To get something to eat, silly. Unless you want to go to the 


cafeteria.” 

“Where are Takahashi and Kanaoka?” 

“They’re in the cafeteria with Yoshida.” 

Yoshida was the kind of person you don’t want to have lunch 
with. 

“Oh, man. I don’t want to have lunch with her.” 

“Me neither.” 

“So are you going to 7-eleven? To get something to eat?” 

I figuratively closed my eyes; I figuratively opened my brain. I 
ghost-manipulated my in-brain index finger toward my top front left 
tooth. I poked it a bit. 

Back in reality, maybe my tongue moved a little bit. 

“T guess I can eat something. Man, why not? Did you want 
something from 7-eleven?” 

“T wanted to get a little box of mango juice.” 

“Tt’s on me. I'll get it.” 

“Oh -- thanks.” 

Half a stride toward the door, I turned back. Suzuki was 
standing with her little hands folded between her rib-ornaments, a 
cute kind of secular prayer-hands thing. 

“Hey, why don’t you come with me?” 

“Okay.” 

We approached the office doors. 

“Wait up a second,” Suzuki said. She charged back to her desk. 
She was back in five seconds, shirt quivering and rippling. 

“Did you forget your wallet?” I immediately remembered that 
I’m offered to pay for her drink. 

“N-no,” she said, squeezing a little black box in her hand. 

Our office floor, inside that silver obelisk of a hill-topping office 
monolith, was as magnificent as a public library’s storeroom. This was 
a battleground of decent ideas slapping walls, good ideas flopping to 
the floor, and great ideas pinging into dustbins with machine-gun 
frequency. In the elevator hall, disembodied cartoon mascot heads 
from days of yore stood ominously atop gutted cardboard boxes. 

You could put those elevators on a TV screen in Vegas and the 
house would never have to worry. The building was eleven floors and 
two basements. Lobby on floor one, offices on floors two through 
eight, meeting rooms on nine, executive offices on ten, cafeteria on 
eleven. You could have an elevator on eleven coming down and an 
elevator on two going up, and the elevator coming down from eleven 
might go all the way down to B2 and up to eight and stop on four 
before the elevator coming up from two moved up from floor three. 

The lobby was all gray stone and blue steel. To one side, a 
babbling fountain. The front desk was high as a lumberjack’s chest. 
Behind it floated the heads of two pristine receptionists. You could 
only see their “Star Trek” uniforms when they stood up to bow at you, 
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whether you were coming in or coming out. 

Two feet outside the door, Suzuki opened the little black box in 
her hand. It was her engagement ring. She slid it onto her ring finger. 
She stared at it beneath that sun long enough to cause nerve damage. 

I got a Calorie Mate and a Coca-Cola Zero at the 7-eleven 
connected to the first floor of the nearby Microsoft building. We sat on 
a bench-like object built for discomfort -- it was a great big sphere 
with a base flat enough to remain firmly on the ground. I ate two 
sticks of Calorie Mate. I cracked open the Coke Zero, savoring the 
moment where the air releases and the label loosens. I took my first 
sip, careful to avoid breathing too sharply into my nose. Sometimes, 
the smell of the fizz that first sip reminded me of a locker room. 

“Hey, so, can I ask you a personal question?” 

I looked at the tops of her eyes. She was looking at her diamond. 

“Man. Go ahead.” 

“So, like. I want to develop games, right? I want to work in a 
game company. I mean, this is the closest I’ve gotten. And like. I 
guess I know how it is. I mean. There was a party last night. Right? I 
know you don’t go. How can you not go? That’s not fair. I don’t want 
to go. Why don’t you go?” 

“T told them I don’t want to go.” 

“T wish I could do that.” 

“You should try.” 

“T can’t do it.” 

“Yes you can.” 

“No I can’t.” 

I didn’t like the parties. They scared me and they bored me at 
the same time. They tell you in textbooks, or somewhere, that for the 
Japanese “drinking is an essential part of the job”. That about covers 
it. I could say a lot more about the office parties. I’m going to try not 
to. 

I couldn’t not say more about the office parties: 

Office parties most often take place in dim, red, viking-ship- 
length, coffin-tight wooden underground private dining rooms where 
everyone sits on the floor with their feet under the table. Everyone 
drinks until they are screaming. Words like “Cold beer is delicious 
after hard work!” are the quietest shotgun blasts ever fired in the 
direction of human ribcages. Motorcycle-engine-volume guffaws 
drown out the figurative splutches and crunches of popping, cracking 
human body-fruit. Each of these people’s drunkenness figuratively 
dismembers and dilapidates everyone else in the room. Eventually, 
night turns to late night, late night turns to early morning, and early 
morning turns to a Rolex with all the numbers pried off, the hands 
missing, a question-mark drawn in diamonds on the face. The place 
reeks of vomit. Like: maybe Hell is a brain-glitch; when you die, if you 
were a bad person, maybe your consciousness skips out of your body 


like steam from a stab-wound on a corpse lying dead in the tundra. 
The ghost-molecules stick together because they’ve got nobody else. 
That’s you -- that’s your memory, just-barely-visible strawberry spores 
on the breeze. It’s stuck in some mode. It ticks, tocks, and 
remembers. Maybe if the person who stabbed you in the gut was 
legitimately angry, the last thing you remember is that stink of vomit, 
tobacco, past-its-prime sushi, unwanted, untouched, uneaten deep- 
fried squid, and the perfect fragrance of baby powder on the back of 
the secretary’s neck as she sits, statue-still for the seventh hour, a 
one-centimeter-shorter whiskey sour between her hands, a bendy 
straw between her teeth. She’s not wearing her engagement ring. It’s 
in her purse in a little black box. She’s going to put it on the instant 
you get off the train, you hard-working piece of work. The junior crew 
lie in the fetal position, a chorus of muffled nose-snores. The middle- 
theres draw their eyes skeleton-wide and stare at cigarette butts the 
way they’d lament a dead hooker. The higher-ups can’t remember 
their own birthdays. They call a floppy haired, Styrofoam-clean boy in 
an apron. They tell him to fetch a bottle of 136-year-old sake worth 
nearly a million yen. These guys don’t know they’re going to get fired 
when the board appoints a British man global CEO in six months. If 
just one executive flew coach instead of first-class, and they passed 
the savings on to the lower-downs, every employee in his section 
would be living in an apartment twice the size of the one they live in 
now. Maybe they’d own a car. Maybe they’d like their life enough not 
to pump a third of their daily wages into the tobacco and alcohol 
companies. Maybe the guy with the front tooth like a corn kernel 
glued on with a just-too-big blob of asphalt would stop rubbing his 
eyes on Monday morning until I ask him what’s wrong. He would stop 
bragging about spending 60,000 yen on alcohol that weekend; he’d 
stop telling me I “don’t understand” because I “don’t drink” because 
I’m “‘allergic’ to alcohol” and I’m “not Japanese”: these people are 
younger than him. That’s the Japanese tradition. You have to buy 
drinks for people younger than you. You have to watch them get 
drunk. You have to help them up when they projectile-vomit while 
running toward the station in hopes of making the last train, the 
opposite force vectors pushing them into a little instant treadmill. 
Then they’ll grow up, answer phones with a grave apology every 
seven seconds for nineteen years, then they’ll get promoted, then 
they’ll tell people in bars, while the lower-downs are morose or 
sedated, that they remember this great guy who looked after them 
they were just starting out. I tell this guy he should just try making 
some friends that are older than him. He scoffs. He knows what club 
he’s joining. Tennis bracelets and cigarettes, snow-white 
Frankenstein-monster toupees and gold-rimmed glasses. They drink 
their sake and swallow handfuls of fried shrimp. Standing over its 
slaughtered young, a blind schizophrenic goose kacking down cotton 
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candy, this simultaneously dry and sticky friction as the inside of its 
neck claps against itself. 

In summary: 

“T hate those parties.” 

“So do I.” 

“You know, they wouldn’t have to do that whole thing -- that 
whole watch each other get plastered so that you can share the 
remembered shame later thing -- if they would all just chill out a little 
bit. Instead of getting frat-boy drunk every night of the week, they 
should just try having a couple shots of whiskey at the office.” 

“I’m sure our boss does that already.” 

“He’s not ‘our boss’. He’s just some guy. Hah. I sound like a kid 
talking about his stepfather.” 

“T’ve never known anyone with a stepfather.” 

I looked at Suzuki. She was looking at the engagement ring on 
her finger. She definitely had never known anyone with a stepfather. 
“You know,” I went on, “Apple Computer encourages all 
employees of legal age to drink sixteen ounces of beer at lunch every 

day.” 

“You’re making that up.” 

“T’m not making it up.” 

I just Googled it. I definitely wasn’t making it up. 

“You think our guys should drink at lunch?” 

“They’re already smoking all day. Hey, I think they should all 
smoke a joint all day.” 

“You mean...” 

“A marijuana cigarette, yeah.” 

“Hey!” She slapped my thigh. She looked me in the eye. “Keep 
your voice down. The police station is just around the corner.” 

“Okay, okay. I tell you, though, I’ve seen people falling-down 
drunk, and I’ve seen people smoking up, and I have to say I’m better 
friends with the people who smoke.” 

“That’s impossible. That’s ... that’s a drug.” 

“T know it’s a drug.” 

“So I was at the party last night -- let me just say this -- and 
Fujisawa was really drunk. His nose was all red.” 

You don’t need to have ever seen Fujisawa drunk to know that 
his nose turned red when he was drunk. 

“And he was just honking and hooting and laughing.” 

“That guy. Man, that guy.” 

“T hate him.” She looked at her lap. “I hate him so much. He was 
rude to me.” 

“What did he do?” My tone was morbidly curious. I couldn’t be a 
white knight for her. That would be tacky. All I could do -- and this is 
what I was going to do -- was hear her story, and tell her to grow 
some balls. 
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“He said -- oh god. It’s so horrible.” 

I reached into my bag. “Do you want to write it down? I havea 
pen and paper.” 

“No. No, I don’t want to write it down. He said -- he said to our 
boss... that he hoped I would hurry up and get married, so that I 
would get pregnant, and my breasts would get even bigger.” 

“Oh god. There’s no way he said that.” 

“He did. He actually said it. It wasn’t just a one-off. It was an 
entire conversation.” 

“Do they know you’re engaged?” 

“God. Of course they don’t.” 

“There’s no way he said that.” 

“He said it.” 

“Wow. That is so weird.” 

“T know. Part of it is, he’s so convinced I’d come back to work 
after giving birth.” 

“Huh.” 

“His wife is pregnant. She’s busting out, they were saying.” 

“Yeah, I heard.” 

“They were saying ‘She’s ready to pop. What if she pops right 
now, while we’re out here drinking?’” 

“Wow.” 

“You remember what The Boss said at my welcoming party?” 

“Yeah. He toasted Fujisawa. He said, ‘Congratulations for 
having the only secretary in the office with some decent boobs.’” 

“You remember. Why were you at that party, anyway?” 

“Well, because it was your first day and 1... well, to be honest, 
I liked your boobs.” 

“Oh, god. You are so bad.” 

“Well, no. No, I’m not so bad. Every guy in the world likes your 
boobs. You have great boobs. However, I’m polite about it. I wasn’t 
hoping you took the same train line as me; I wasn’t planning to get on 
the same crowded train as you so I could press myself against you.” 

“Oh god. Fujisawa did that.” 

“That was a plan. No, I didn’t have any evil motives. I just 
wanted to be around you in a natural, non-work environment, and see 
if you were a good enough person for me to ultimately be interested in 
seducing you.” 

“Oh, seriously.” 

“No. I wanted to take you for a conversational test-drive so I 
could plan a sexual test-drive. If you would have passed the sexual 
test-drive--” I snapped my fingers “--I would have been your boyfriend 
just like that. I would have -- for the love of god -- I would have let you 
live with me.” 

“T guess that’s kind of a sweet thing to say.” 

“Tt’s about as sweet as I get.” 
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She laid her hand on my knee. 

“Well, you had a boyfriend. And I could tell you loved him, so 
whatever.” 

“T do love him.” 

“And now you’re marrying him. Man!” 

“Well, we can be friends.” 

“We can.” 

“We can still trade Pokemon every day at lunch.” 

“What was your urgent question, anyway? Was it about 
Pokemon?” 

“Hah. No. I -- I don’t know. Forget it.” 

“No, what was it about.” 

“Tmean...I heard that... no, forget it.” 

“What did you hear?” 

“Well, I think I’ve figured it out, in a roundabout sort of way.” 

“What did you figure out?” 

“That you like breasts.” 

“Of course I do. Pretty much every man does.” 

“T was going to say -- I heard your girlfriend has some large 
breasts.” 

“They’re enormous.” 

“Are they bigger than mine?” 

“Well, it’s hard to tell,” I said. 

I extended my hand in her direction. I stretched out my index 
finger. I did a God vs. Adam, “The Creation” kind of thing with my 
fingertip and the approximated location of her nipple. The truth is, her 
nipple could have been anywhere in that mass. That shirt was so loose 
and flowy that she could have been wearing a push-up bra, or not. 

She slapped my hand away. She looked left, right, at the backs 
of briefcase-wielding pedestrians. 

“Knock that off.” 

I cleared my throat. 

“T’m pretty sure they’re bigger than yours.” I left out an 
important distinction. Let me tell you -- that important distinction was 
pretty important. 

“And she’s got a career. She’s out there in the world, shaking 
things up.” 

“T suppose you could say that.” 

“Do you think -- do you think maybe I could meet her? Like, ina 
friendly setting? I just -- I’ve been looking for an excuse to meet her 
for months, ever since I heard about her. And one just never came up. 
Can we, like, manufacture a reason for me to meet her?” 

“IT... well, I guess we could.” 

“T don’t know. Just. Maybe she would inspire me.” She looked at 
the sun’s reflection in the side of our office building. “We should get 
back.” 
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We got up. I threw away my trash. She took her ring off, put it 
back in the little box. We approached the building. 

“Wait up. I want to go back into 7-Eleven and get a Gatorade.” 

“You just drank a Coke.” 

“So let’s drink a Gatorade, too.” 

She put the ring back on her finger. 

We went into the 7-Eleven. Everyone in there had a card key for 
an office building hanging on a lanyard around their neck. They were 
all wearing suits. I wondered how many of them were required to 
wear Suits. 

I looked over the Gatorade bottles. They all had little plastic 
bags hanging around their caps. In each plastic bag was a little 
Kubrick-brand plastic bear figurine. The bears were all different 
colors, and wearing soccer jerseys. They had all the soccer jerseys of 
all the soccer teams in the world. I looked through the clear part of 
the plastic, trying to find a purple soccer jersey. 

“Tt’s so hard to pick my Gatorade bottle these days. I miss the 
days of just reaching in and grabbing one.” 

“Why is it hard to pick one?” 

“T want a purple one.” 

“Why do you care?” 

“Because I have red, yellow, orange, green, blue, and indigo.” 

“You’re actually collecting them?” 

I found a purple one. 

“Aha. Here.” In line for the register, I thought aloud: “It’s funny. 
I never thought twice about the colors of the bears until I had a half- 
dozen red ones on my desk.” 

“You should just throw them all away.” 

We were on our way back up the hill in a moment. I watched her 
take the ring off her finger, and put it back in its little box. 

“You want my advice in the meantime,” I told her, “you just 
need to grow some balls. Get tough. You’ve seen tough ladies in 
Japanese cartoons and movies. Be like them. You already look like one 
of them. They all have big boobs. You just need to change your 
image.” 

“Well -- yeah. I was thinking of doing the makeover thing. Do 
you think your girlfriend could turn me into one of those Tough Broad 
Characters?” 

“Maybe she could.” 

We got in the elevator. Standing in the corner, alone, on her 
way up from whoever-knows-what in the basement, was Funako. She 
looked me right in the forehead. Her eyes narrowed behind her slim 
black glasses. Her lips pursed. Her nostrils flared. Her eyes drifted 
heartbreakingly away. 

Suzuki dropped her card key on the way out of the elevator. She 
turned around halfway when she picked it up. She noticed Funako. 
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“Oh, hello, Funako-san! How have you been?” 

Funako’s face sprang to life. She smiled big. There were her 
shiny blue braces. She extended a lanky arm to stop the elevator door. 

“T’ve been wonderful! We really must chat sometime.” 

“Let’s all have lunch tomorrow,” Suzuki suggested, looking back 
at me. I was resting my elbow on the inflated upholstered cardboard 
head of a decapitated cartoon character and staring in awe at my 
cellular phone screen. 

I looked up at Funako. I grinned. 

“Hey, how you been?” 

“I’m busy tomorrow,” Funako said. “I’ll email you.” 

Suzuki stepped into the office. I went in after her. 

I stepped into the office. Everyone was awake. It was battle 
stations. Someone was pretending something was a crisis. Everyone 
else was pretending to believe it. 

I sat at my desk and stared at a single slide of a PowerPoint 
presentation while typing a text on my phone. The imaginary situation 
resolved itself. Everyone went for a smoke break in the evil closet. 
Only ten guys could fit in there at once. It took them ten minutes to 
smoke a cigarette. It took forty-five minutes for everyone to have 
smoked a cigarette. 

I got up. I walked to over where the copy machine was. I 
addressed the refrigerator-shaped coffee robot, and drank a cup of 
black standing up, hand against the wall. I felt it leak into my 
digestive system. Those days, I was a clock with skin. I checked my 
phone. I had a new text -- and it was precisely three minutes before 
my daily deposit at Second Porcelain Bank. 

Our employee restroom was dark enough for a wounded gazelle 
to die in. It was nice to sit in there whenever the screaming in the 
office -- mine, other people’s -- was making my eyes hurt. It had two 
stalls with floor to ceiling partitions, two urinals, and two little sinks. 
It was empty when I went in there that afternoon. I went into the far 
stall. I closed the door. I sat down. I stood up, lowered my pants, and 
sat down again. The toilet seat was cold. I flipped open the control 
panel on the right hand side. Someone had turned the seat warmer 
control dial all of the way down. I turned it all of the way up. That’s 
how it goes, more often than not, with a heated toilet seat. You either 
sit down to find it’s freezing cold or scalding hot. This is because 
someone sat down and found it scalding hot or freezing cold. They 
reacted by turning the seat warmer control dial all the way down or 
all the way up. You react by turning the seat warmer control dial all 
the way up or down. It takes maybe two minutes longer for the vinyl 
seat to inhale or exhale the excess heat than it does for you to finish 
making your deposit. I stared at my phone until the toilet seat became 
my body temperature, and was briefly invisible to my skin 
(“skinvisible”). Her text might as well have been a sheet of paper with 
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“Last Will and Testament” written at the top, sitting on top of the 
garbage can in someone’s suburban kitchen the day before they win 
the lottery. Beneath that header, the paper was blank. I sat there for 
thirty seconds, leaving nothing behind. 

Someone came into the bathroom. His shoes clacked on the 
bathroom floor. He ran the sink for a second. Then he entered the 
stall next to mine. He closed the door and clicked the lock shut. His 
zipper vooted down; his belt buckle clinked against the floor. With a 
fist-sized exhale, he sat. The silence was a bottle of old scotch on 
someone’s granddad’s bookshelf. 

Then came the familiar veen, and then gargle, of the bidet. It 
shashed a strong stream. I could imagine its point of impact: his 
prostate, his male g-spot, his taint. That’s where he liked it. 

I could hear his anus expand. I could hear his past escaping him 
in a fleshy, nasty gasp. Then came the tinkle of urine. Before long, my 
fears confirmed, he was brushing his teeth. 

I knew this man. I didn’t know his name. I didn’t know his face. I 
knew that I didn’t want to know either. I was terrified of him. 

The toothbrushing halted for a moment. I heard his business 
shoes squeak against the concrete floor. The bidet slowed. A maybe- 
diamond-shaped turd shrapnel slipped beneath the bowlwater. Then, 
silence. His face-meat collected. The spit was a kind of dirty flatulence 
the Bible forbids even secular men speak of. 

The shash of the bidet resumed. This wasn’t going to end 
anytime soon. 

I stared at my girlfriend’s most recent text. 

It consisted of the single (Japanese) word “See you around.” 

I thumbed further down, to a series of eighteen texts from a 
week prior. 

Gripped by the awkwardness of the moment, I felt my life slip 
figuratively through my fingers. 


She said that she told Funako all of these things that she just 
told me she told her because she sensed that Funako’s sadness was a 
different kind of sadness than the kind of sadness where you’d want to 
apologize to them. 

“T told her all this because she seemed hurt. She seemed hurt in 
a depressed way. It was a mellow kind of depression. Or it might have 
been a mellow kind of depression masquerading as a stormy 
depression. She strikes me as the kind of person more in touch with 
her masculine side than most girls? I don’t know. She seemed more 
like a batting-cage person than a knitting person. So I figured what 
she wanted was some reason to escalate her aggression, as opposed 
to some reason to cry herself to sleep. Either way, whether anyone 
likes it or not, she’s going to find this present situation interesting, 
maybe a year or so down the line.” 
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Before reading the other seventeen texts, I replied to her most 
recent one, the one from today. I asked, “Where are you now?” 

Her reply came while I was thumbing down through all of her 
previous texts, trying to make sense of any of them. 

“I’m going on a journey,” she said. 

I asked her, “Where?” 

She instantly replied, “Everywhere.” 

I asked her, “When will you be back?” 

The fancy, slick, orange-and-navy-blue cellular phone in my 
hand didn’t say anything. After my message sent, the screen display 
reverted to my girlfriend’s previous message: “Everywhere”. I stared 
at it until I went blank. Power-save mode. 

I squeezed my tooth between my thumb and forefinger. I 
tweaked it a little bit. It didn’t move. Or, at least, I couldn’t feel it 
move. 

“T haven’t been biting anything any differently than I’ve ever 
bitten anything before,” I had said to the dentist, that day. “How did 
this tooth fall off now?” 

The dentist shrugged. “It’s been ten years. Your lower teeth 
have been touching the back of that upper tooth for ten years. Things 
were happening. A lot of little things happen in ten years.” 

The screen lit up. I blinked. It was a new message. 

“T might be back in six months.” 

My girlfriend’s name was Mimi. She was the third Japanese girl 
I ever met who had that name. She was the only one of those three to 
ever become my girlfriend. 

Mimi had told Funako that she should forget about me. Funako 
told Mimi that she didn’t care about forgetting about me, because she 
was through remembering me, anyway. Mimi had then spun a phony 
tale off the top of her head. She said that I was no good. 

Mimi told me she’d met me through the internet. That was true. 
However, she added that she had met me because of a personal ad I’d 
placed on Mixi. In the ad, I’d said that I was a month from my twenty- 
seventh birthday. That would make me ten years older than the 
average Japanese schoolgirl. “Ten years old” sounds much more 
dramatic than “nine years older”. This means that the average 
Japanese schoolgirl would be exponentially less likely to want to date 
me. According to Mimi’s lie, I was using the personal ad on Mixi to 
accomplish my long-held dream to, at last, bed a Japanese schoolgirl. 

Mimi told Funako that she found the wording of my personal ad 
hilarious. She said she messaged me, and we became internet 
penpals. Then, one day, she suggested meeting in person. She came 
to my house. I ravaged her within five minutes of her entering my 
door. Mimi told Funako that I told her that my ad wasn’t meant to 
attract schoolgirls -- it was meant to attract a mature, intelligent, 
beautiful girl such as herself. Mimi told Funako she didn’t doubt that I 
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really was a nice man at heart. 

Mimi explained -- lying -- to Funako that she then applied 
internet detective work to locate a few other girls that replied to my 
personal ad. She ended up having lunch with some of them. They 
were in their teens, and I’d deflowered them all. 

“T told her I sincerely believed you when you said you were 
joking when you put up that personal ad on the internet. I told her I 
still sincerely believed you. I told her that I simply didn’t see anything 
wrong with your actually having sex with those Japanese schoolgirls. 
Because, why wouldn’t you? Why would a man turn down free sex? I 
told her that all of the Japanese schoolgirls I met through 
investigating your internet history were bright, attractive girls. 

“This was meant to accentuate the difference between myself 
and her. I’m a girl who understands you. I made her realize that she 
doesn’t understand you. Really, this is about as not-messy as it can 
get. 

“You have to think about her. You have to really think about her. 
She loves you. She’s loved you since the minute she met you. She is 
deep in love with you. And you just keep brushing her off. You let her 
stay in your life. You work in the same office. You live blocks away 
from one another. You spend hours a week together. 

“She was going to be devastated sooner or later. Her 
devastation came somewhere between sooner and later. 

“IT saw an opportunity to end this as cleanly as possible. She 
can’t doubt me. She sees that I don’t hate you. Maybe she hates me. 
She probably won’t hate you more than a little bit. That’s better than 
her hating you a lot. Still, she can hate you all she wants. 

“You’re mine. That’s it. I did you a favor. I did her a favor. Next, 
it’s your turn.” 


I’d asked Mimi about the story a week ago. The reason I’d asked 
her is because Funako had cold-shouldered me in the elevator down 
from the cafeteria. If we’d been living in a sitcom, I would have 
pressed the “emergency stop” button, looked at her, and said, 
“What?” It wasn’t a sitcom -- it was real life. I just watched the 
numbers. When the elevator didn’t stop on the tenth floor, I looked 
right at her. 

“What is your problem, lately?” 

“More like what is your problem all the time!” 

“What?” 

She blew a puff of hair-moving air out of her lips. She exhaled 
some sentences. 

“You’re sick. You’re a sick person. You are a piece of shit!” 

“Why? Why am I sick?” 

“T know about you. For the first time, I know about you.” 

“What do you know about me?” 
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“T know everything about you. For the first time, I know 
everything about you.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“She told me. Your boobygirl. She told me everything about 
you.” 

“T don’t know what she said.” 

Now Funako looked me in the eye. 

“One million yen.” 

“What?” 

“One million yen.” 

The elevator stopped at the sixth floor. She got out. The doors 
closed. 

Alone in the elevator between the sixth floor and the fourth, I 
texted Mimi: 

“What did you tell her?” 

I hadn’t asked Mimi what she’d told Funako the night she told 
Funako what she told her. We settled whatever needed settling by 
having plastic-like wet-skinned sex under the air-conditioner, on my 
futon, in pitch-blackness, with the window closed. Before that, Mimi 
was too drunk, and red-faced. She was incoherent. She kept doing the 
spider-on-a-mirror thing with her hands. She kept blinking and 
touching the tip of her nose. She was beautiful. I looked at a spot in 
the middle of her chest. Her necklace chain wriggled between her 
breasts like an eel in a child’s hand. 


An hour before this, she’d shown up at the door with four Italian 
sailors. I didn’t even know Italians had sailors. Large Prime Numbers 
Lead Guitarist Zazen Joe Hardpuncher removed his knock-off natural- 
on-blonde Telecaster guitar from his body. It was heartbreaking to see 
such a smooth guy do something so awkwardly. He couldn’t undo the 
strap -- it was made of duct tape. “I’ll let you kids be alone tonight,” 
he said. He’d been sleeping on my sofa for two months. 

“Who were those sailors?” 

“They were just some jerks. They saw me in the street and 
offered to buy me some drinks.” 

Then they offered to walk her home. 

“T bet they thought they were going to cut me up into four 
pieces, so each of them could get a piece.” 

“T bet they did,” I said. 

One of the guys had looked me right in the eye and told me, 
“Take care of your girl.” 


An hour before Mimi showed up with Italian sailors on her arms, 
Zazen Joe Hardpuncher and I sat in Saizeriya outside Minami-Senju 
Station, talking about women. I told Puncher, “I never thought two 
women would be arguing over me.” 
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“Tt looks like they were just talking.” 

At a table near ours, a man sat with a baby on his lap. Sitting 
across from him were two women. The women were identical twins. 
There weren’t dressed alike. They weren’t dressed radically 
differently, either. They were gorgeous, with statuesque facial 
features. They were both looking at the man as he droned on about 
something -- probably baseball, or business, or the business of 
baseball. The man was a bit ratty in body structure. They were sitting 
far enough apart that neither of them was sitting directly across from 
the man. Their hands were folded under the table. 

“One of those women is that man’s wife,” I told Puncher. “She’s 
that man’s wife, and that baby’s mother.” 

Puncher agreed: “You should be a detective, man.” 

“How would you hit on one of those women? I mean, if you’re 
not sure which one is the man’s wife? I’ve been wracking my brain, 
and I can’t tell which one is the man’s wife.” 

Puncher said, “Whichever one’s not the man’s wife could be 
married to some guy somewhere else.” 

I shook my head. “It’s Sunday night. If she were married to 
some other guy, she’d have brought him with her. They’d be having a 
double-date-thing.” 

Puncher shrugged. “Maybe not.” 

I shrugged, too. “Well, let’s assume she’s not married. How do 
you hit on her? I’m not trying to develop an actual strategy. I’m just 
thinking. The clearest way would be to walk up to the table and 
address the man. ‘Sir, I realize that one of these women is your wife 
and the father of your child, who is either a boy or a girl -- Iam not 
going to look at your child, as children do not interest me. What I 
want to say is that your wife and the mother of your child very clearly 
has an identical twin sister. With all due respect to your family, I 
would like to ask if your wife’s identical twin sister is single. 
Whichever one of the two ladies present here is the twin sister, and 
not your wife, I find her gorgeous.’” 

Puncher mulled it over. He drank the rest of his crayon-green 
soda. “I don’t think that would work, man.” 

I told him, “It’s not supposed to work.” 

I went into the toilet. I sat on the throne. I checked my phone. 
Mimi had mailed. She asked where I was. “I’m at Saizeriya with 
Puncher.” She asked when I was coming home. “We’ll leave 
immediately.” She asked if I talked to Funako. “She was here at 
Saizeriya for a half an hour with us.” She said Funako had said she 
was going straight home. “Well, she lied to you, baby.” She asked 
what Funako and I had talked about. “We talked about you.” She 
asked what I said about her. “I told her I liked you and I was 
interested in dating you for the foreseeable forever.” Two kids burst 
into the restroom, a boy and a girl. The girl screamed about having to 
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go pee. She couldn’t use a urinal. The boy and the girl pounded the 
flats of their four little palms against the single stall door. Why 
couldn’t they use the women’s restroom? Mimi said she would come 
to the Saizeriya. “We’ll wait for you.” Mimi said she’d see me soon. 
The kids kept slapping the stall door. I gave it a real hard kick with 
the bottom of my shoe. Puncher and I waited at our table for an hour, 
talking about how fantastic it must have been to love music and own a 
radio in 1950s Italy. 

“This music is so chill sheep count it,” Puncher said. 

Mimi never showed. 

An hour before this, I’d watched Mimi as she and Funako had a 
long, slow conversation. It was a shirt-wetting night in late August. 
Summer was pounding its fist on the customer service counter, 
demanding a vacuum cleaner that worked, and it didn’t have its 
receipt. I stood on the street corner at Minami-Senju 3-chome. Zazen 
Joe Hardpuncher stood behind me, guitar hanging from his shoulders. 
We were both wearing flip-flops. We were both silent. At the little 
police box on the other side of the crosswalk, the bushy-sideburned, 
white-haired policeman resting his forearms atop a shoulder-high 
walking stick kept his head locked firmly to the right, where Funako 
and Mimi continued their conversation. I could see their silhouettes in 
the fiery light of a vending machine. Funako was maybe a half a head 
taller than Mimi. Funako kept her arms crossed. Mimi gestured, a 
stewardess on a starship toward a bold future. Mimi touched Funako’s 
shoulder. Funako looked down, arms still crossed. Mimi took her hand 
from Funako’s shoulder. She pointed out toward my house. Funako 
looked in that direction for an instant. Mimi was gesturing in front of 
herself again. 

“What do you think they’re talking about?” I asked Puncher. 

Puncher said, “They’re probably wondering what we’re talking 
about.” 

I mean it as the highest compliment when I say that Puncher 
probably doesn’t even know that he is the greatest and subtlest 
unintentional Elvis impersonator alive. He is the spirit of rock and roll, 
trapped inside some dude from Iowa. (Meanwhile and otherwise, rock 
and roll is some dude from Iowa trapped inside every one of us.) 


Thirty minutes before this, Funako was telling me to leave my 
own house. 

Ten minutes before that, she texted me asking what I was up to. 
I said I was about to go to Saizeriya. She said she would be at my 
house in ten minutes. I warned her: “There’s a girl here.” She asked, 
“What kind of girl?” I said, “It’s a girl you met before.” She said, “Oh, 
her. I’ll be nice.” I said, “You promise?” She said, “I promise.” 

I told Mimi: “Funako is coming.” 

“Oh,” Mimi said. 
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“She says she’ll behave,” I said. I really believed it, and myself. 
“You’re going to like her. You guys are going to get along. She’s one 
of my best friends.” 

The doorbell rang. I whipped the door open. She lashed at me 
with a limp punch. I swung my head back to avoid a small cut to the 
inside of my top lip. In an instant, my right hand was on my frying pan 
handle. It was a combination of reflexes and my apartment’s cramped 
layout. Funako threw both of her hands fingertips-first at my upper 
chest. I stepped back. I rested the backs of my hands against my ribs. 
It was a “Don’t hurt me” pose. I remembered Bruce Lee movies. I 
stepped back, back, and back straight into my living room. Zazen Joe 
Hardpuncher and Mimi were standing on opposite sides of the sofa, 
each holding a guitar. He was holding his guitar. She was holding 
mine. He was teaching her her first C chord. I did a Buster-Keaton 
backward pratfall over my sofa. The soles of my feet pointed to the 
ceiling. Arms crossed over my chest, with a flip, I was back on my 
feet. Funako pointed a finger at my eye. It slow-motion-screeched 
figurative iotas from my cornea. 

“A million yen! A million yen!” 

She was speaking Japanese. 

“What’s this about a million yen?” 

“T’m going to sue him for a million yen!” 

“Why are you going to sue him for a million yen?” 

“Psychological damages! Sexual... harassment! No -- 
sexual ... something!” 

She didn’t seem to notice she was now pointing the finger at 
Mimi. She corrected her mistake, swooshing it back around to an inch 
from my eyeball. 

“Your professional life is about to get very complicated!” Her 
face was turning purple. 

She let the finger down. She looked at her feet. She breathed, 
enacting revenge on the oxygen of the world with a knife of carbon 
dioxide. 

“Can you just leave? You guys. Can you just get out of here? 
Leave me with her. I want to talk to her. I just want to talk.” 

“What?” 

She looked up. She balled her hands into fists. She stomped her 
right foot, once. I looked down at her feet. I was speechless: for the 
first time, I was looking at a Japanese person wearing shoes in a 
Japanese house. Her black hi-top Chuck Taylors couldn’t possibly have 
been removed quickly enough for this situation to escalate 
dramatically enough. She looked me in my eyes. She yelled my name. 
The exclamation point she stabbed in the ground after my name could 
have given the Eiffel Tower penis envy. 

“What?” 

“Just. Leave. Now.” 
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I gave her a good two-fingertip-slap on the top of her head. If 
you consider the fact that Japanese stand-up comedians do this all the 
time, you could almost say that I’ve still never once in my life hit a 
woman. 

Her hand shot up. She spoke English. 

“That hurt! You ass hole!” 

“Don’t tell me to leave my own house.” 

“No -- no -- it’s okay. Just -- let us stay here. You and Puncher go 
out. We’ll come to Saizeriya after. We’ll all relax in Saizeriya.” 

I looked Mimi right in the eye. I suppose this is where she 
decided to, eventually, break up with me: 

“No,” I said. “You guys go to Saizeriya. We’ll meet you there.” 

Mimi handed me my guitar. She grabbed Funako’s wrist. 
Funako looked right down at the tops of Mimi’s breasts. I wonder if 
she saw a vein. Sometimes, you could see a vein. Mimi was wearing a 
low-cut black sweater, with Gucci jeans and a belt-buckle shaped like 
a butterfly. Funako was wearing skinny jeans and a vintage Flaming 
Lips T-shirt. 

A small breath-rumble escaped Funako’s lips. She shuddered. 
She sniffed. Mimi led her into the kitchen. Mimi slid on her flip-flops. 
Funako looked over her shoulder at me. I could have said something 
to control some of the damage. I didn’t say anything. They opened the 
door and closed it. I looked at the closed door. I felt awful. I felt like I 
would never see either of them again. In a way, I was right, though I 
did see each of them again, numerous times -- before never seeing 
either of them again. 

If I’d said something, maybe I’d still be friends with both of 
them. Maybe this situation with The Green-Haired Girl wouldn’t have 
happened. 


A week before this, I held Mimi from behind, in bed. The world 
was a bowl of dry, flavorless cabbage. None of the people in it were 
real. I hated the people in my office. No: some of the secretaries were 
okay. Not the one who said her favorite Disney character was the evil 
queen from “Sleeping Beauty”. Well, I could hardly ever talk to the 
other secretaries without her being there. There was no beating 
around the bush. I hated the people in my daily atmosphere, and Mimi 
hated hers. Naked beneath angry air-conditioning, coated in sweat, 
cold as wind-chilled rubber or a glass window against the cheek on a 
snowy day, I felt her heartbeat vibrate her abdominal skin-flesh. 

“T’m so tired,” Mimi said. “I’m so tired of being tired.” 

I took a moment to translate her sentence, in my head, into a 
dozen different English renderings. 

“One of my earliest memories is hearing my mom say that same 
thing.” 

“How old was she when she said it?” 
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“She was around twenty-seven.” 

“Well, I beat her to it.” 

“She might have said it before I was born.” 

“Well, maybe she beat me to it.” 

“Do you want to have beaten her to it?” 

“T’m not sure. I’m not sure I want to be more grown-up than 
someone I don’t know.” 

“She still says it, now. She says she’s sick of being sick, and 
she’s tired of being tired.” 

“T’m not sick.” 

“T didn’t say you were.” 

“T’ll probably be sick of being sick, someday.” 

“T only need to be sick for half a day before being sick makes me 
sick.” 

Mimi gave away a slow breath. I could hear-feel the precise curl 
of her lips. 

“Why didn’t you ever tell her about me?” 

I considered the trite answers: “I didn’t want to lose her as a 
friend.” 

I definitely couldn’t use that one: “If you knew you’d lose her as 
a friend, then you knew she felt something for you, which makes you a 
jerk for continuing to be her friend.” 

“T don’t know why I didn’t tell her about you. I didn’t think 
about it.” 

“Why didn’t you at least tell me about her?” 

I considered the trite answer, again: “I didn’t want you to take it 
the wrong way.” 

I definitely couldn’t say that: “The only reason you’d expect me 
to take it the wrong way is because you know that, deep down, you 
have some feelings for her.” 

I’ve read too much fiction; hey, I’ve read Anna Karenina four 
times. I’ve watched too much “Seinfeld” and Woody Allen films to 
have any conversation about love or relationships that isn’t precision- 
engineered. Maybe that’s part of the problem with this whole thing. 
I’m a robot made of time. I’m a descendant of the Old Lady Who 
Swallowed a Fly. Here we are, born face-to-face with a packhorse, and 
so terribly hungry. The collective subconscious is a steak as large as a 
human body, and a glass of wine as big as a Swimming pool. For the 
cavemen, it was only ever about sweating and breathing. Here we are, 
two of us, adults in the dark, shivering inside in summer, sweating 
and breathing in the twenty-first century. Hey, publishers: put this 
paragraph on the back of the book. 

“T don’t really know why I never told you about her. I guess it 
slipped my mind. I was always only thinking about you.” 

“Oh. Well. Are you going to apologize -- for this whole thing?” 

“T feel that apologizing would make it worse. It’d make it look 
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like I think this situation means anything at all. I don’t feel anything 
for her. I’m here in bed with you.” 

Mimi sighed. I folded my elbow around her neck. I kissed her 
right on the beauty mark beneath her left eye. At least -- I’m certain 
that’s where I kissed her. Thanks to the tsunami shutter, the room 
was pitch black. 

I rolled over onto my back. I stared up toward the idea of a 
ceiling. The room was a cold void. 

A burst of purple sonar revealed the instant-later ethereal layout 
of my apartment: sofa, coffee table, entertainment center, rug, 
bookshelf, guitar, guitar, amplifier, fuzz pedals, ceiling, ceiling lamp. 
Seconds later, the tiny purple flash expanded to fill the space again. 

“T think you have a text,” Mimi said. 

I found my phone on top of the small plastic dresser on the floor. 
I liked storing my socks and underwear as close to my bed as possible. 
Socks and underwear are the hardest clothes to situate when you’re 
lethargic in the morning. Putting on a fresh pair of each makes me 
feel immediately 94% ready to get out of the house. The opposite of 
this would be leaving the lights off and sitting down while peeing in 
the middle of the night. (It’s so you don’t wake up. (Thanks for that 
one, Larry David.)) 

I flipped the phone open. It was a text from Funako. 


“T’m okay now. 
I was thinking about what you said yesterday. 
I think I’m okay now.” 


I snapped the phone shut and returned it to its place atop the 
little plastic drawer. I put my hands behind my head and 
contemplated the invisible-again ceiling. 

“Who was it?” 

“Tt was nobody.” 

“Was it Funako?” 

“Tt was nobody.” 

“She’s nobody.” 

“She is.” 

Mimi sighed. 

A minute later, she rolled over. She put her head on my chest. I 
put my arm around her. I stroked her hair for a little bit. 

She talked about the customers at the hostess club where she 
worked. She talked about them all the time. That particular night, 
they (and her impression of them) hadn’t changed one bit. 


That particular yesterday, I’d met Funako in Asakusa 5-chome. 
We walked down the aluminum-roof-covered shopping street in our 
respective T-shirts, wearing the goosepimply uncomfortable loose 
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sweater of late-summer daylight. We entered a high-roofed shopping 
arcade with a marble floor befitting a public aquarium. As many shops 
were open and thriving in that place as were shuttered and closed. 
The sun, through skylights in the cathedral-high decadent sham of a 
ceiling arch, every now and then appeared as square lasers in the 
floor. 

We walked and talked through the bustling Asakusa temple 
square. Every weekend and every weekday, to go to those temples is 
to be shoulder-to-shoulder with at least a thousand people who have 
never been there before. Eventually, the life, fresh-cooked senbei 
crackers, sweet smoke of incense, little tempura shops with a scent 
much like something spicy smells when you have a stuffed nose, and 
crayon-colored plastic flowers disappeared like a trail of bread 
crumbs on the curve of the earth behind us. At the Gate of Thunder, 
dozens of Chinese tourists waited impatiently for their turn to take a 
photo that didn’t include any of the other tourists. While Funako and I 
were waiting for the light to change, a woman in a bingo visor, 
sunglasses as big as her face, a white sweatshirt and a thick scarf 
grabbed my arm and screamed. She flapped her white-gloved right 
hand. “Excuse me! Preeze! Sank you!” She pointed a finger in some 
vague direction. I must have been standing in her photo. 

“Does it really matter if it’s her in the photo? With that outfit, 
and the same haircut every other old lady has.” 

“She’s just afraid of getting sunburn.” 

“SO wear sunscreen.” 

“She’s extremely afraid of getting sunburn.” 

“She probably also thinks you can get cancer from eating burnt 
toast.” 

“You can get cancer from eating burnt toast, you jerk.” 

We crossed the street. The air confetti-free, the streets wide 
enough at least for tractors. We walked with the river to our left, ice- 
shiny switched-off crayon-bright stories-tall neon signs standing 
lifeless on the other bank. Through the gray, choking summer haze 
and daylight, you wouldn’t even know the signs atop all those 
buildings were neon. Eventually, we took a right turn into the 
Tawaramachi block. Headed toward Ueno, after awhile, the tourist 
trap of Asakusa becomes a perfectly stoic neighborhood. Many 
apartment buildings there are covered with scale-like shiny bricks of a 
dark color. Walking between rows of them with your eyes dead ahead 
feels like walking along a dry riverbed. 

An hour later, we stood inside a two-story-high glass bridge 
between the two sides of the Matsuzakaya department store in Ueno. 
The city beneath us was shiny black and dull gold. A block away, the 
orange streetlights and crowd fell to the ground in a black, smeared 
lump. The Yamanote Line Okachimachi Station platform hung in the 
distance, lit brightly as God, a rectangular poltergeist observing a 
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canyon shelf of pachinko shop neon facades. If everything we read 
were to be believed, those buildings were houses of luck; every one of 
their addresses included a seven, a seven, and a seven. 

“T told you it doesn’t matter. I told you it really doesn’t matter. 
Two thousand yen extra isn’t worth it. It doesn’t cook the rice any 
better.” 

“T’ve been trying and failing to cook fantastic rice since college.” 

“You don’t need this thing with a computer! The computer 
doesn’t know anything more about rice than you could.” 

“T don’t like the idea of experimenting until I get it right. I don’t 
want to eat soggy rice anymore. I haven’t made rice in years, 
anyway.” 

“You’ve been living in that apartment -- how long have you been 
living in that apartment? Why didn’t you buy a rice-cooker until just 
now?” 

“T was eating rice from the convenient store. Or not eating rice 
at all.” 

“You’re paying too much for this fancy rice cooker, like you 
were paying too much for the rice from the convenient store!” 

“Tt’ll balance out. It’ll start paying for itself, sooner or later.” 

Funako spoke my name, her trademark one-word-sentence 
method. 

“What?” 

“Tt’s not paying for itself right now. Right now, you’re the one 
paying for it.” 

She was still pointing at me when I turned to look her in the 
eye. Every molecule of her body lent itself to the action of pointing 
that index finger. 

“Hey, hey. I don’t know where this is going, okay? No, actually. I 
know where it’s going to go. I know where you’re going to want to 
make it go.” 

“You know where it’s going.” 

“All that time, all those years, I told people I had money coming. 
I told them my life was in the mail. Then it came, effectively making 
them all a bunch of liars. I just -- I don’t know. I had a bad couple of 
years. I had a real bad couple of years. I had a terrible couple of 
years. I don’t know.” 

“So I should feel sorry for you?” Funako was speaking Japanese. 
I realized right around then that she’d been speaking Japanese to me, 
most of the time, for this entire sunny year. 

“I’m not saying you should feel sorry for me. I’m just hoping you 
understand. I want you to understand .. . something about this.” 

“Oh, right! You’ve had a hard life! You’ve had a real hard life!” 

“Hey, I’m not saying I had a hard life.” 

“Everything that happened to you was your own fault!” 

I thought of Murasaki. I’d never told Funako about Murasaki. 
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I thought about Aoi. I’d told Murasaki about Aoi. 

I didn’t tell you fine people about Aoi. I sure wasn’t going to tell 
Funako. 

“Things have happened to me, okay? Things have happened that 
I haven’t told you about.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything about those things. I don’t care, 
because you’re an ass hole.” 

“Maybe I am. You like a lot of rock music, right? Don’t you 
believe in the power of the mind? You think Ian Curtis actually had a 
rough life? Singing about death and the beyond and all that. What did 
he know about all that? He was just some jerk who worked in a pie- 
pan factory. Are you forbidding people from inventing their own 
struggle and then believing it?” 

“You asshole. My dad died, you asshole. I give half my paycheck 
to my mom in Tsukuba! You don’t even want to know what happened 
to every boyfriend I’ve ever had. Or do you? Do you really want to 
know?” 

I was sitting on a bench, all of a sudden. Free places to sit are 
rare in Tokyo. Accidentally, we’d gravitated from Asakusa, miles 
away, to this, one of my favorite places to sit and observe the world. I 
had my rice cooker on top of my knees. The staff boy at Yodobashi 
Camera, with a grace of an electrician, had zip-attached two rough 
strips of plastic going either direction around the cubical box. 
Jigsawed in between the intersections at the top was a dainty plastic 
handle. It was so dainty it’d have cut my palms all up if they staff 
hadn’t also Scotch-taped a strip of foam rubber to the bottom. It was a 
work of modern art of the pre-garbage variety. I felt weird and sad to 
look at it. I felt butterflies in my stomach. I loved it fundamentally, 
and I was going to throw it away. 

This is how I end up with so many receipts and movie tickets 
and designer jeans tags magnetted to my refrigerator. 

A year before this, I didn’t even have a refrigerator. Who knew I 
was so sentimental? 

Inside my refrigerator, at home, was that Emergency Coke. I 
remembered putting it in there on the night my hospital-white Muji 
appliances arrived. I took a photo of it, on the top shelf, back-lit, a sad 
reminder of the little bit of sand in the bottom of my hourglass. That 
Coke was for drinking in emergencies. No emergency will ever be 
great enough to drink it. 

“T think I know.” 

“What do you think you know? Tell me what you think you 
know.” 

“T think you’ve been burned by a lot of guys. They hang out with 
you a whole bunch of times. You treat them like you treat everyone 
else. They get comfortable around you. You're like . . . a she-buddy.” 

“What the fuck is a ‘she-buddy’?” 
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“T don’t know. Like, a friend .. . who’s also a girl?” 

“Why should that be a special word? Why can’t you just say 
‘friend’?” 

“Look. You’re a friend. And then you sleep with them, and they 
don’t like you anymore. I don’t know.” 

“You sick son of a bitch.” 

“What?” 

“You don’t know anything.” 

“T’m sure I know something.” 

“T’m sure you only think you know something.” She held up one 
finger. “You think you know just one something. However, that one 
something is nothing. You know nothing.” 

“Look, regardless of what I know, or think I know, or what I 
don’t know at all--” 

“What?” 

“What what?” 

“You are a piece of shit.” 

“T know.” 

“Don’t say that. You don’t have the right to agree with me.” 

“Look. Let me just say what I think, okay? Can I try to explain 
something?” 

Funako was quiet. She was standing to my left, her arms 
crossed, awkward-statuesque as she looked down on me. She sniffed. 
She sniffed again. Her glasses slipped down her tiny nose. Her right 
hand exhumed itself from under her left triceps. It shot up and 
repositioned her glasses. It tucked a strand of shiny black hair behind 
her ear. It shot back under her left triceps. She nodded. She sniffed. 
She looked me in the eye. She looked away. 

“Okay.” 

“Actually. Actually, no.” 

“No what?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what.” 

I wanted to tell her that I knew, probably through instinct, that 
some girls react so negatively to the first experience of a man losing 
interest in them immediately after ejaculation that they begin pining 
for the ideal of marriage, the concept of someone who will remain 
fascinated in her forever. I wondered how many one-night stands 
she’d had. I wonder how many of those one-night stands had been 
with men she’d been friends with for years. I could imagine her date- 
raping a man. I watched her exist inside that neon and that moonlight, 
by the windows of that busy bridge. I thought about that Beatles song 
about Eleanor Rigby. I thought, this is what they look like a little while 
before anyone sings about them. Some world-splinter in my gut had 
turned me sick; I knew who she was (or would be) before I met her. I 
didn’t tell her anything. I didn’t say anything to her. 

“Did you tell her about me?” 
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I immediately spoke the truth. Maybe I should have lied. 

“No. I didn’t.” 

She didn’t ask for clarification. It didn’t surprise me at the time. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about her? Why didn’t you just tell me 
about her?” 

I grasped the trite answer: “I didn’t want to lose you as a 
friend.” 

I knew her response: “Then you knew I felt something for you.” 

No -- she wouldn’t say that. 

“T didn’t want you to not be my friend anymore.” 

She let an explosive, football-sized air-puff sideways out of the 
top of her throat. She blinked and shook her head. She unfolded her 
arms. She pointed her fingertips skyward. She flicked at imaginary, 
grapefruit-sized flies. She rotated in place. She took a few steps away 
from me. She leaned forward. She momentarily assumed wretching 
position. Her torso went parallel to the ground. She leaned backward. 
She assumed God-forsaking position. Her torso went near-parallel to 
the ground again. Her Chuck Taylors squeaked against the polished 
concrete floor. She turned on a one-yen coin. She stepped back 
toward me. She touched her forehead with her eight fingers and her 
two thumbs. She might have glanced at the lines on her hands. This 
was someone with something to say, who wouldn’t say it for fear of 
her everything imploding. 

“Hey, um, excuse me?” 

Her face went from purple to ghost-white. She stood perfectly 
erect, arms crossed, eyes glassy. Her hand shot under her glasses, 
shoveling a cup of moisture away from her face. Someone was 
speaking English. Funako was looking at him. 

“Yes? What? Who are you? What is it?” 

“T’m sorry if I’m interrupting anything. Are you--” 

The guy asked my name. I craned my neck backward. I looked 
him right in the throat. 

“Yes! Yes, this is him! That’s who he is!” 

He was a linebacker-sized eleven-year-old white man with manly 
stubble. He had little frog eyes. 

Usually, in books or movies about famous people, when 
someone notices them on the street or in a department store, they act 
nervous, impatient, weird, or dismissive. I’m definitely not at that 
stage yet. I’m so bewildered and amused that anyone recognizes me 
anywhere: I have access to the visitor statistics for my website. I know 
over six billion people live on this earth. Only ten thousand of them 
had ever read my website with any regularity. It’s amazing they can 
find me anywhere. 

Back in those days, I had a weekly dinner in Akihabara for 
readers of my website. Maybe eight people showed up every week. 
Usually, four of them were different -- tourists, usually. I’d never met 
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this particular guy before in my life. 

The man shifted his paper shopping bag from his right to his left 
hand. He extended his right hand. I stood up halfway, rice cooker in 
my left hand. I looked him in the eye. I gave him a firm handshake. 

An utterly normal, fantastically clean Japanese girl in a long 
Burberry raincoat glided up beside him. He put his hand on the small 
of her back. 

“Ts this your friend?” 

She had the Japanese Girlfriend Voice. She’d probably 
homestayed in Portland, Oregon. I bet I could find a good wife in 
Portland, Oregon. I’m saying this as a person who’s thinking about 
wives a lot in the present -- not because I particularly want one. It’s 
just a riddle I’ve decided I could possibly solve. Back then, the word 
“wife” never crossed my mind, even when I was thinking about 
friends. It was always “the person [so-and-so] married”. Girls with the 
Japanese Girlfriend Voice often say things like, “My name is Risa, 
though you can call me Lisa.” The Ls are always like margarine -- not 
quite like butter, though most people can’t tell the difference. 

“Naw, baby -- this is just a guy I read his website.” 

I blinked at that sentence: “this is just a guy I read his website”. 
It was delivered with the hillbilly poetic grace of “this is just my 
cousin works at the DMV”. 

She gave me a little wave. Her engagement ring was of 
platinum and gold. 

“T was the guy who sent you fifty dollars for The Most Gorgeous 
Situation in Korea,” the guy went on. 

“Actually believe it or not there were two or three of y’all who 
sent me around fifty dollars.” I’d automatically adapted to his accent. I 
never think of how slimy it is to do that until much later, or until the 
person asks me where I’m from, and I ask where they’re from, and I 
say I used to live there. I’m not exactly a liar in almost any case. In 
almost any case, I definitely did used to live there. 

“What’s the most anyone sent you?” 

“Some guy sent a hundred -- and then a hundred more, when he 
finished the thing.” 

“Wow! I got to say, man, I was totally not disappointed.” 

“Well, that’s your fault.” 

The man laughed. He put his arm around his woman’s shoulder. 
He pulled her tight. Their ribcages velcroed together. 

“This guy’s a character! Baby, this guy’s a real character.” 

“He is a character.” 

“Yes, he’s a character,” Funako said, “a fictional character.” 

“Me and her just went to Korea a couple weeks ago, actually. 
We had some fun. She loved the yakiniku.” 

“T like yakiniku.” 

“She sure does like yakiniku.” 
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“How'd you like the country in general?” 

“Well, I know you made a lot of allusions to the place being a 
little dirty and all though hoo boy I was a little taken aback.” 

“How so?” 

“Like in all the restaurants, they put toilet paper on the tables 
instead of napkins. I mean how disgusting is that?” 

His lady screwed her face up to a pencil-eraser-sized vortex. 

“Tt’s so disgusting.” 

“Tt’s a little weird,” I said. I let my eyes float on his eyes long 
enough for a sniper to squeeze a trigger. I floated over to hers. I 
floated back over to his. 

“So, honey--” the girl was saying. 

“Yeah, we should be going. Fantastic meeting ya’ll. Goodnight, 
ma’am.” 

Funako’s forehead lines could have held two ounces of water if 
she’d been lying on her back. Her lips pursed tightly. She sucked her 
cheeks in with such force I could see her braces popping out against 
her skin. Her lips went fish-faced. 

“What?” 

She broke into a mean grin. 

“That’s all you want! That’s all it takes for you! You forget all 
about me when someone shows you some attention.” 

“What? What -- that guy?” 

“Yes, that guy!” 

“That guy was a sperm-turd,” I said. 

“No he isn’t! You love him! He loves you! You’re in love with 
him! You’re in love with anybody who loves you!” 

If only that were true, none of this whole story would have 
happened. 

“Hey, now. When I said that guy was a sperm-turd, I meant it.” 

“You don’t think he’s a sperm-turd.” 

I laughed so hard, so suddenly, that my stomach closed like a 
fist around the nothingness of my absent dinner. 

“What? Why are you laughing at me?” 

“T’m not laughing at you.” 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“T’m laughing because -- because it’s funny to hear a full 
Japanese sentence with the English word ‘sperm-turd’ just floating in 
the middle of there.” 

Her thick lips curled around her teeth, hiding her braces, 
offering a glimpse of the void. I looked her in the eye until she 
laughed. She laughed hard. It felt great. It felt like we were getting 
somewhere. 

We were walking toward some electric indicator of dinner. Men 
with voices worthy of hardcore music thrust glossy fliers in our faces. 
We dodged them like tree branches. 
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Now she spoke English: 

“What about him made you think he’s a sperm-turd?” 

“The thing about the napkins in Korea.” 

“Oh. That thing?” 

“Yeah. How they have toilet paper on the tables instead of 
napkins.” 

Funako, arms crossed, shrugged. 

“Like, he’s not the first person I met who said that. You 
remember that one guy, who asked you to marry him?” 

“Alex Kirk-something?” 

“Yeah. Alex Kierkegaard?” 

“That guy. That horrible guy.” 

“He said the same thing.” 

“He’s horrible.” 

“Because he wanted to marry you?” 

“No. He’s horrible because he’s horrible!” 

“He was saying he couldn’t get over the toilet paper on the 
restaurant tables. And he’s a pretty intelligent guy. I find it weird. 
People associate the typical means of using a thing with the thing 
itself. They can’t think of using it to do anything else. They think just 
because people use it to wipe their bums sometimes, they can’t use it 
for anything else. They see a roll of toilet paper outside of a bathroom, 
and they think it might have touched the hand of someone who used 
some of it to touch their bum. It’s prejudicial against toilet paper.” 

“Why do you say ‘bum’? You’re not British.” 

“Tt sounds better.” 

Funako chomped on the inside of her right cheek, deep in 
thought. She itched her braces. 

“T’ve used toilet paper to wipe up kitchen spills.” 

I put my arm around her shoulder. 

“That’s why your my friend.” 

She shook my arm off. “Fuck you. You have a girlfriend. Don’t 
get any ideas.” 

I laughed. I bear-hugged her from behind. I lifted her a foot off 
the ground. 

“Put me down!” 

I didn’t put her down. She didn’t ask again. I put her down. She 
pushed her hair behind her ears. 

I felt the sand of my life slipping through my fingers. It felt 
terrifying for a good half of a moment. Then it was gone, and I 
wondered what that feeling had been. I just remembered it now. I 
checked my reflection in the bathroom mirror. I’m not sure, yet, if I’m 
getting any older. 


Two days earlier, Funako stood with her arms folded, eyes on 
the white rubber-shelled toes of her Chuck Taylors beneath the bottle- 
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glass-brown dead fluorescents of a rock-and-roll closet beneath 
Okachimachi. She was the tentatively-invited first guest to a rehearsal 
of Large Prime Numbers. Technically, that was the first and last time 
anyone had ever seen that particular lineup perform. We had me on 
rhythm guitar and vocals, my friend Brendan “Sped” Lee on bass, 
Zazen Joe “Goodfellow” Hardpuncher on lead guitar, and my friend 
Stabo Insky on the drums. Stabo played the drums like he had a heart 
murmur. Maybe he did. Hardpuncher pulled the whole thing together. 
A guy in my Office had a bad, ugly rock and roll band, and had asked 
us to open for him. I knew we sucked. However, I also thought I was 
fat, and people kept telling me I wasn’t fat. As a human employed in 
the practice of marketing products on a global scale, I’d learned that 
when you’re talking about a subjectivity in a vacuum, a second 
opinion was sometimes the same thing as a first opinion. Funako used 
to be a music critic. She’d criticized so many things, and 
professionally, in her lifetime that her current job entailed merely 
looking at something and saying “Yes” or “No” to a group of people 
who then used a comprehensive glossary to ponder the particulars. I 
invited her to say “Yes” or “No” to my band. 

She didn’t say “Yes” or “No”. She said, in full view of all band 
members, “There was definitely a sound. That surprised me. It 
sounded like something.” 

“Oh.” 

“Also, Puncher is one of the best guitarists I’ve ever heard.” 

Oh" 

Funako got off the Hibiya Line at Minowa Station. Puncher and I 
got off at Minami-Senju. Funako said she was going to stop at home 
and then meet us at Saizeriya. She came to Saizeriya. She drank a 
glass of Coke and ate some of our grilled potatoes. We went back to 
my house. She’d brought some Number Girl DVDs. Puncher had told 
her he was a fan of Number Girl. 

“You’re the first American I’ve met who likes Number Girl!” 
she’d said to Puncher. Then she’d looked at me: “Except for him.” 

I’ve always been weirdly aware of people thinking that I don’t 
actually like the things I say I like. Well, maybe I don’t. Maybe I don’t 
like anything. Maybe nobody does; maybe our brains are all lying to 
us. 

Puncher and Funako didn’t speak a word during the viewing of 
the sacred Number Girl DVDs on my enormous television in my 
Starship-Enterprise-clean living room. It was a recording of the band’s 
last show, in Kyoto. 

“T was at their last show in Tokyo,” I said, at one point. 

“You always Say things like that!” Funako said, slapping me on 
the knee. “You always say you were somewhere. Why do you have to 
say that?” She looked at me with a red-faced grin forming. 

“My man here’s been a lot of places,” Puncher said. 
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“I’ve been a lot of places, too,” Funako said. 

“Y’all make a pretty good team then, what can I say,” Puncher 
said. 

“We do! We should be a team,” Funako said. “What kind of team 
could we be?” 

“Maybe you can start up a private detective agency,” Puncher 
said, in that gravely serious tone of his. “You could start up a private 
detective agency looking for people’s lost dogs on the streets and 
back alleys of Neo Tokyo.” 

Funako had never been happier than just then. Well, if she ever 
had been, I’d never seen it. 

“Puncher.” 

“Yes.” 

“You are fantastic on that guitar. I mean, bloody brilliant.” 

“T just keep playing it.” 

“That’s so humble! And modest! Do you know what Jack White 
said in Detroit in 1997 when I told him he was a great guitarist?” 

“What did Jack White say in Detroit in 1997 when you told him 
he was a great guitarist?” 

“He said, ‘My uncle gave me this guitar’. I was like, wow! I was 
like, so amazing. That’s all. That’s everything he said. I said he was 
great at the guitar. And like nothing, he said, ‘My uncle gave me this 
guitar’.” 

“That sounds about right.” 

I went into the kitchen to get a bag of potato chips from the 
storage compartment in the floor. Every time I opened that 
compartment, I quoted “Star Wars” in my head: “I never thought I’d 
be smuggling myself.” 

“This! Is the true sign of genius. Being humble, and modest. 
Now, I want to tell you.” She looked at me. “You! Don’t listen.” She 
looked back at Puncher. “I want to tell you -- when he had that guitar 
in my house, when he had no job and he was a complete wanker at 
every element of his life, before he decided to live like a man and get 
a job, and I’m so proud of him, Puncher. Before then, sometimes, he 
took that guitar and just looked at it. He looked at it like he was the 
boss and it was a job interview. He was so weird with that guitar. And 
now he’s playing it. I know why. It’s you who inspired him, Puncher. I 
heard him! Before you arrived in Japan, he told me he was practicing 
on the guitar, and I told him to show me what he could play, so he 
showed me, and it was so-so. I have to say I wasn’t impressed. Now, 
you're here, and you’re in a band with him. That’s all he ever wanted. 
And now, he actually plays the guitar! He makes a sound come out of 
that guitar. I know you’re a genius, right--” 

“I’m not a genius.” 

I sat down between them. I opened the potato chips and set 
them on the table. Toward us breathed the aroma of sour cream and 
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onion. 

“That’s what geniuses say! Puncher.” 

“Yes.” 

“Listen. I know you’re a genius. And you are inspiring him. Do 
you know what I mean? You're helping him with his life. I am so glad 
he met you.” 

“Well, thanks.” 

I turned off the air-conditioning. I opened the veranda window. 

“Hey!” Funako said. “Don’t do that! You don’t want to bother 
the neighbors with this loud music.” 

I paused the music. Soon, the jet-engine volume bass-booming 
of the karaoke machine at the bar fifteen feet away floated in and 
filled up the silence. An old man began to sing, his voice a near-tearful 
plea to point that shotgun somewhere other than at his testicles. The 
little bell above the bar’s door tinkled. The music rushed out. An old 
woman was telling someone to have a good night. She told him two 
dozen times to have a good night. She told him a dozen times, 
between each one of those two-dozen times, to come back again. 

I turned the music back on. I turned the volume up. Funako 
crossed her arms. 

We all stared into the mirrored innards of the potato chip bag 
for a second. 

Number Girl were performing “Tattoo Ari” for the last time in 
their lives together. The frantic tempo slowed. The wistful vocal break 
began: 


“Always on a search for memories 
Before one knows, all has turned to delusion. 


More than the outline of her face 
More than the smell of her hair 
More than her first or last name 
The design of her tattoo remains in my mind.” 


The guitar solo began. It was furious and noisy, delayed shards 
of music chasing the rest of the band. Guitarist Hisako Tabuchi 
pointed the top of her head at her shoes, scraping that Fender 
Jazzmaster as though she hated it. Maybe she did. The three of us 
stared at that guitar solo, knowing exactly what we liked, and maybe 
even how much. 

The living room door opened. I felt my heart expand to the size 
of a Frisbee. Since finding my very first girlfriend, I knew this moment 
was always inches behind me. 

Funako and Puncher turned around halfway, putting their 
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forearms behind my head on the back of the sofa. I didn’t turn around. 

I could see Mimi’s reflection in the glass of the half-open 
veranda window. With the thumb and forefinger of each hand, she 
gripped either side of a tiny paper bag from a maybe-famous 
chocolate shop in Miyagi Prefecture. Every chocolate shop in any 
prefecture that isn’t Tokyo is maybe famous. She was wearing a tight, 
white, deep V-neck cashmere sweater and a pair of loose, stylishly 
frayed light blue jeans. The sweater was so thin you could see her 
brassiere -- black with little pink hearts. It was the old-fashioned Betty 
Page shape of brassiere. It supported the whole lower shelf of her 
ribs. It pushed her breasts up in a way you could have used them as a 
portable coffee table. I lowered my gaze. My head was parallel to the 
ground. 

I stood up. I turned around. 

“Hi.” 

“Hi.” 

Funako stood up. Her hands were already fists. 

She looked at me. She looked at Puncher. She looked at me. She 
looked at Mimi. Her arms crossed, she gestured at Mimi with the top 
of her head. 

“Who’s this?” 

She looked at Puncher. 

“Who’s this?” 

Puncher sealed his teeth inside his lips. 

I pointed at Mimi. 

“This is Mimi.” 

Funako gave off an ugly laugh. She spoke English. 

“Of course! Of course it’s Mimi! It’s Mimi-chan! Everybody 
Loves Mimi-chan!” 

“Not everybody,” Mimi said, in Japanese. She bared her 
beautiful teeth. Every time I saw her teeth like that, I wanted to 
extend my index finger, touch her face, hide that beauty mark beneath 
her left eye, remove my finger, and feel the surprise of seeing it again. 

“I’m sorry,” Funako said, in Japanese. “Who are you? No, no. 
Don’t tell me. I know who you are.” 

“T -- hello? Nice to meet you.” 

Funako stood in the middle of my sofa. With an awkward flop, 
she thunked down on the ground behind he sofa. She fell forward. Her 
palm smacked against the wall. 

“Are you--” 

“T’m okay!” She straightened up. She pushed up her glasses. 
She pushed her hair behind her ears. There she was, those ropy arms 
and skinny legs, almost as tall as me, stretched-like, that wind-blown 
posture; she was Definitely Not Okay. She looked at Mimi. She looked 
at Puncher. She sighed. She sighed a second time. She sighed a third 
time, harder. Her braces vibrated. She looked me in the eye. Her face 
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was purple. She wasn’t drunk. She pointed at me. “I know why she’s 
here! I know who you are! I know you! I never knew you! I know you, 
now!” 

She turned around. 

“T’m leaving!” 

“Wait,” I said. 

“T’ve been waiting!” 

She spun around. She entered the kitchen. She slammed the 
living room door. She was in the entryway in a moment. 

“Should I... talk to her?” Mimi said. 

“No,” I replied immediately. 

“T’ll talk to her,” I said. 

I opened the living room door. Funako was lacing up her shoes, 
asking herself aloud if she could believe this thing that was 
happening. 

“Hey,” I said. I closed the living room door. 

Mimi was asking Puncher, in English, “Who is that lady?” 

Funako looked over her shoulder. She saw me coming. She 
didn’t tie her right shoe. She slapped her palm against the door. It slid 
over to the handle. She coughed out her nose. She twisted the door 
open and sprang out. She hit the chartreuse-green night-glass streets 
of Minami Senju running. I slid on my flip-flops, caught the door, and 
trotted after her. 

She’d reached the end of the block. She was waiting for the 
light. The fiercely backlit police officer resting his forearms on a chin- 
high wooden pole a hundred feet from us, standing atop the gaze-path 
of crosswalk lines of decreasing size, appeared as a piece of modern 
art: “Authority Figure Atop Urban Ziggurat”. I put my hand on 
Funako’s shoulder. She shook it off. The light wasn’t going to change. 
The light to her left changed. The electronic bird-tweet signals for the 
blind sounded. Neither of us were blind. It did the trick. She sprinted 
off across the street. She’d been on the cross-country team in high 
school. I followed her. I couldn’t run too quickly in those flip-flops. 

“Hey! Wait!” 

I stopped in front of the stairwell leading up to the bridge that 
crossed the tracks at the old freight yard. I stood bow-legged. I held 
my arms out. I definitely hadn’t been on the basketball team in high 
school. I sure do watch enough of the NBA to pretend. 

“Where are you going?” 

She stopped in front of me. She lowered her center of gravity. 
For a moment, I almost laughed: this lanky Japanese woman with 
glasses and braces is standing like a sumo. 

Then she butted me in the ribs with her cranium. I lifted three 
inches off the ground, puffed backward, and landed on a metal stair- 
rim on my tailbone and my hand-palms. I let out a comic-booky “Oof!” 
The pain called my brain collect; my temporal veins agreed to the 
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charges. I palmed my skull like a fine cantaloupe. 

“Hey, where are you going?” 

She was sprinting back in the direction of my home. 

Rubbing my numb tailbone, I wandered back toward my 
apartment. An underwater-like wind blew. The Chinese woman who 
owns the karaoke bar beneath the business hotel by the concrete 
stairs over the freight yard was standing outside with a towel in her 
hands. Between the other karaoke bar and my home, a leather-like 
man, his skull-skin salted with millimeters-long white hair follicles, lay 
in the middle of the street, face-up, howling in maybe-unreal pain at 
the scorched-lavender light-polluted sky. The owner of the karaoke 
bar was standing in her doorway, imploring him to come back inside. I 
gave her a look. She gave me a look back. I think my look won. She 
shuffled over, crouched down, and started yanking on his arm. I felt 
like a child for a moment, deeply hateful of adults. I turned my first- 
floor apartment’s doorknob. It was locked. I turned it again. I rattled 
the door. I rang the doorbell. I rang it five times. I hammered the 
meat of my hand against the door. 

Puncher came to the door with his guitar hanging in front of his 
ribs. I bet he’d strapped the guitar on thirty microseconds after I 
closed the door behind myself on the way out. 

“Oh hey bro.” 

“Sup.” 

I entered the living room. For the first time in six months, 
Funako had taken her eyeglasses off. She had them closed in her right 
fist. She was sitting sideways, an enormous courtesy grin on her face. 
Mimi was facing her, sitting perfectly upright, her hair down on her 
milky shoulders, a strand caught between her cleavage. Mimi was 
smiling in a cartoon way I’d only seen once. 

Funako spoke my name. 

“What?” 

“She says she likes The High-Lows! That’s a band you like!” 

“Yeah.” 

“Do you like Number Girl?” she asked Mimi. 

“Well -- he put some Number Girl albums on my iPod,” Mimi 
said. 

“Did you listen to them?” 

“Well, a couple of songs. I didn’t listen to them all, yet.” 

“You really should.” 

“Stop it,” I said to Funako. I grabbed her upper arm. “Stop 
being a jerk. Get out of here.” 

She shook her arm free. “I want to stay.” She turned to Mimi. 
“Say, Mimi-chan! Do you want to go to 7-Eleven and get some Chu- 
His?” 

I grabbed her arm again. “Look, I’m serious.” 

She yanked her arm away. She put her glasses back on. She 
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stood up. She stood still a moment. Then she spasmed: she did a 
fierce downward jazz-hands thing, throwing fist-sized air-balls at the 
carpet. 

“I’m serious too! Mimi-chan and I are just getting to know each 


other!” 

“You’re going to get drunk. You can’t keep this up.” 

“Fuck you!” 

Mimi had stood up. 

“I can go.” 

“Sit down,” I said. She sat down. I looked at Funako. “You’re 
being a jerk.” 


“T’m not! I’m being myself!” 

“Then yourself is a jerk.” 

“Fuck you, man!” 

Mimi stood up again. “I’m going to go. I was going to go home 
tonight, anyway. I have to take a shower -- I have to get this plastic 
rubbery fake-sweat-in-a-can stuff off the rest of my body. It itches. I 
only had time to wash my face. I just -- look, I just got off the 
Shinkansen in Ueno. I was in Miyagi all day for a photo shoot. I just 
thought I’d stop by. I was in the area. I left you some chocolates. 
They’re right here.” She picked the chocolates up off the table. She 
put them back down. “I hope you like them. I really have to go.” She 
looked at Funako. “It was nice meeting you.” 

“T’ll walk you to the station.” 

I grabbed Funako’s arm. I squeezed it. “I’ll walk with her to the 
station.” 

“T’ll go with you two.” 

“Stay here. Stay here with Puncher.” 

“T’ll go the station by myself.” 

“No. I’ll go with you.” 

“Okay. Let’s hurry. I don’t have long before my last train home.” 

I walked with Mimi as far as the stairs where Funako had 
pushed me down and bruised my bones. 

Mimi put her arms around my ribs. She rested her forehead on 
my shoulder. I put my arms around her neck. I kissed the top of her 
head. 

“T love you,” she said. 

“T know,” I said. 

“You’re going to be okay,” she said. “Just go talk to her.” 

“You’re not mad?” 

“Should I be?” 

“T don’t know.” 

She looked me in the eye. “Do I have any reason to be mad?” 

“Anyone can have a reason to be mad at any given moment. I 
can get mad at the amount of sugar in a sugar packet. I can get mad 
at Diet Coke costing twenty yen more than regular Coke. It’s part of 
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my job.” 

“Well, when I get home, I’ll try to be mad. I’ll think of why I 
should be mad, and I’ll write you an email in which I pretend to bea 
mad person.” 

When I got back to my apartment, Funako was gone. Number 
Girl were still playing their final show in Kyoto, inside my enormous, 
fire-bright television. Puncher had his Telecaster in his lap, playing 
along note-for-note. 


Months earlier, Mimi had helped me acquire that television. She 
wore her most elegant low-cut black sweater. It was so tight you could 
see her abs. That you could see her breasts was beyond definite. You 
couldn’t own a penis and not want to slip your whole hand between 
that grand canyon. Makeup pristine, her invented perfection came 
alive beneath the crystal-white fluorescent burn of a Bic Camera’s plot 
to make the people blind. You figure, making most of their money on 
cameras, televisions, and videogames, they’d value their customers’ 
eyesight. This was in early May. I’d known Mimi for a month. I’d never 
seen her in quite that light. We’d met on the internet, and first seen 
one another face-to-face in my moody, dim, orange house. We’d spent 
the next few weeks in that house, the tsunami shutter down, the air- 
conditioner on, alone, experiencing one another’s anatomy. This was 
my first time seeing her the way a camera saw her. She told me she’d 
been careful to look her best. 

We entered the television floor of the Bic Camera. “Do you 
remember which one I want?” 

“T do. Which row is it on?” 

“Tt’s against the wall, over there. That one in the middle” 

Mimi had memorized the model number. She walked to the wall, 
eyeing the televisions for ten seconds, before finding the one I 
wanted. She stared at the television of my desire, then at its 400,000- 
yen price tag. She folded her hands in pseudo-prayer. I gathered this 
was a technique for pressing her forearms against her breasts. It 
showed off their pillowy depth. She bit her bottom lip. Her top lip 
curled up, cat-like. I stood twenty feet away, looking at another 
television’s price tag. 

A fifty-something store employee brushed directly past me, 
making a bee-line for Mimi. She talked to him for ten minutes. He 
reached out and almost touched the small of her back a dozen times. 
She kept alternatingly biting her lip, wringing her hands, compressing 
her lovely breasts, and pointing to the price tag. I watched the slow- 
motion incident out of the sides of my eyes. At one point, another 
salesman joined the conversation. A third appeared, later. He folded 
his white-gloved hands behind his back. He took a step backward, 
looked left, looked right, and rubbed his gloves over the back of his 
balding head. His eyes stopped on me. He walked over. 
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“Have you been helped?” 

“T’m just looking.” 

“Let me know if you need anything, sir.” He shuffled back over 
to the incident involving Mimi. 

Right elbow in my palm, right thumbnail between my teeth, I 
continued to watch Mimi out of the sides of my eyes. Her hands were 
now making great gestures. Every so often, the wrists collided faux- 
accidentally with her suspended chest pendulums. 

Wow. How had I met this girl? Why did I know this girl? She was 
amazing. My fascination with every moment in her presence was 
roughly the size of a human heart (roughly the size of a fist). 

The men talked. She looked at the ground. She bit her lip. She 
smiled. She looked at her cowboy-boot-toe. She watched it draw an 
invisible line on the shiny floor. 

One of the men walked away. The remaining one continued to 
hover his hand inches from her shoulder. I now put my left elbow in 
my right hand, and chewed my right fingernail. I hadn’t touched my 
fingernails to my teeth since that day at age six when I decided it was 
a stupid-person thing to do. I can’t say I was exactly nervous. They 
couldn’t arrest us for this. It was fair. They were the ones marking 
merchandise up 500%. The manufacturer was the one who didn’t even 
reveal a suggested price on their website, so as to not step on 
retailers’ toes. 

The other man came back with some papers. Now the first 
wrinkled man actually put his hand on Mimi’s back, his palm probably 
feeling her bra strap. With his other hand, he pointed her to a 
consultation desk. Mimi went there and filled out some papers. She 
got out her phone and held it to her ear. I walked over. 

“Oh, there you are, darling! I was about to call you!” 

I put my hand on the small of her back. 

“These guys say we can have the TV for 200,000 yen!” 

I looked at the guy. He was smiling like he’d just seen two 
female ghosts making out. Or, for a more realistic analogy, like he 
probably smiled every time he saw one schoolgirl on the train tucking 
in another schoolgirl’s shirt, or touching another’s hair, asking 
questions about conditioner. 


Minutes later, we were approaching Ikebukuro Station beneath 
the fuzzy white puncture wounds of lollipop-shaped streetlights. I was 
telling Mimi she was a genius. 

“You’re a genius.” 

“I’m pretty good, I guess,” she said. 

“T mean, that was fantastic.” 

“Tt’s what I do.” 

“You hustle suckers to get TVs for cheap?” 

“And hair-dryers, and microwave ovens. Laptop computers, 
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iPods, vacation packages. Me and my girl-friend stayed at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu for, like, 12,000 a night last Christmas.” 

Later, she’d give me an iPod Nano for my birthday. “I already 
have, like, three of these,” she said. 


Two weeks before, Mimi and I met some of her friends in 
Shibuya. We all went out to karaoke. Her friends were the type of 
models to perpetually wear cowboy hats, and brassieres as T-shirts 
under flannel shirts. I never encountered more shoe-kicking, smoke- 
blowing, tongue-clicking, teeth-sucking passive-aggression from 
middle aged men in a single four-hour period as I did in the presence 
of Mimi and her girl-friends. 

At one point, Mimi went out into the hallway to answer a phone 
call from her agent. 

“We’ve been friends since before any of us was attractive,” one 
of the girls told me. 

On the way back to the station, I held Mimi’s hand tightly. She 
put the side of her head on my shoulder. A drunk man in a rumpled 
suit jumped in front of us, the position of his hands suggesting he was 
holding a knife. He wasn’t holding a knife. He grabbed the crook of 
Mimi’s right arm and pulled her as he corkscrewed toward the earth. 
He caught himself on the side of a business shoe. 

“You’re coming with me.” 

Mimi let go of my hand. She lashed out her two palms. She got 
the guy right in the ribs. He went over like a fishbowl onto a kitchen 
floor. He rolled onto his stomach, then onto his back. 

“Fucking whore,” he muttered. 

“Fuck you!” she kicked the bottom of his shoe. 

“Police!” he shouted. 

I kicked the man on the bottom of the shoe. His shoe came off 
and spun around. 

“You’re drunk, and you’re an asshole,” she said. 

I put my arm around the small of Mimi’s back. 

“Let’s go. Come on, let’s go.” 

We went to her place. The trip involved a train that had 
obviously flunked high-school physics. Her breasts were hot against 
my chest. She stared up at my eyes. I held her tight with one arm and 
gripped an iron bar overhead with the other. When the train slowed to 
a stop at one station, every one of the too-many passengers except her 
and me swerved at the ankles. My chin hovered toward her face. She 
bent her head back and kissed me on the chin. I looked her in the eye. 
She giggled. 

“You’re great,” she said. 

“You’re great, too.” 

We stopped outside the 7-Eleven closest to her apartment. It 
stood before a parking lot bigger than you’d see in Tokyo, rice paddies 
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on either side, cinder-block walls beyond the rice paddies, smoke- 
black, starless sky beyond everything. She glanced sideways into the 
window. 

“Tt’s just him,” she whispered. “Hey,” she said. “You want to see 
something? Just pretend like you don’t know me, okay?” 

“Why?” 

“You'll see. Check this out. Come in like five seconds after me.” 

When I got into the store, she already had a tray of yakisoba 
noodles and a quart of whole milk in her shopping basket. The decent- 
haired, clear-skinned, maybe-college-aged boy at the cash register 
looked at me, and spoke: 

“[Seven-syllable greeting word used to implore customers to 
come into the store when they have clearly already come into the 
store, spoken loudly enough to scare them to a point where if they’d 
had any intention of immediately turning around and leaving upon 
entering, they can’t just do that now because it would be weird in 
addition to awkward.]” 

Mimi picked up a hand-grenade-sized plastic container full of 
chewing gum tablets, then a warm two-liter bottle of water. I grabbed 
an ice-cold 1.5-liter bottle of Coca-Cola and approached the register. 

“Good evening, sir,” the guy said. He did a little bow. “Is this all 
you’re getting?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Would you like a bag for your purchase?” 

“Yes, please.” 

He put the Coca-Cola into a bag. He snapped off a small piece of 
green Scotch tape with 7-Eleven logos all over it. He sealed the bag 
shut. He stood the bottle of Coca-Cola, in its bag, in the middle of the 
counter. 

“Your total is two hundred and seventy-eight yen,” he said. 

I put a thousand yen into the cash tray. 

“You are paying with a thousand yen. Is this correct?” 

Mimi glided up behind me in line, iPod earbuds in her ears. 

“Yes.” 

He pointed to the cash register display. “Your change will be 
seven hundred and twenty-two yen.” 

“Yeah.” 

He put the change onto a second tray and slid it toward me. I 
scooped it up and dumped it into my pocket. He gave a little bow. He 
didn’t touch the thousand-yen bill in the other cash tray until my back 
was turned. Coke-in-bag in hand, I stopped at the magazine rack. I 
flipped through a men’s fashion magazine, watching Mimi’s reflection 
in the window. 

She removed the earbuds from her ears. She stepped up to the 
register. She put her basket down. 

“Good evening!” she said. 
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The boy didn’t say anything. He took the yakisoba out. 

“Can I have that heated up?” 

The boy put the yakisoba into the microwave. He pressed a 
button. 

“Here’s 2,000 yen,” she said. She put it into the tray. The boy 
didn’t even look at her. He put all her stuff in a big bag. He took her 
yakisoba out of the microwave. He put it in a bag. He didn’t tape it 
shut. He took her money. He gave her change. 

“Thanks a lot!” she said. 

I stepped out. She met me outside. 

“That guy hates me,” she said. 

“T don’t think he hates you,” I said. 

“Yeah, I know.” 

Her apartment was full of Louis Vuitton wallets, Louis Vuitton 
handbags, and pet accessories. Standing one atop another were six 
pink or purple pet carriers are large as ice chests. The throat- 
temperature air inside the flickering yellow-lit apartment smelled of 
potpourri and floor-cleaner. 

We sat at her living room table. We played Connect Four. I kept 
beating her. I didn’t mean to. I couldn’t switch my brain off. 

“You’re good at this.” 

“I guess I am.” 

“T’ve never been very good at these kinds of games.” 

“What kinds of games are you good at?” 

“The kind where you talk to people.” 

“T noticed you have several invisible dogs.” 

“The landlord doesn’t allow pets.” 

“That would explain why you don’t have one. It wouldn’t explain 
why you have so many pet carriers, litter boxes, bags of dog food, 
scratching posts, food bowls, rawhide bones.” 

“Six customers have given me chihuahuas this year. She held up 
three fingers two times. I have to keep giving them away.” 

“Who do you give them to?” 

“Friends.” 

“Why do you still have the carriers?” 

“Those are follow-up gifts. My friends always buy their own 
accessories. With the money they save not having to pay for the dog 
itself, they’re ecstatic. They go on a real shopping spree.” 

“T’ve never seen you carry any of those Louis-Vuitton bags.” 

“T hate them. I don’t know why I’ve been pegged a girl who likes 
Louis Vuitton. I guess that’s the stereotype: girls with breasts like 
Louis Vuitton. Huh. I’d prefer Gucci.” 

“You could sell them.” 

“T usually do. I haven’t in a while. I keep meaning to put those 
up on Yahoo! Auctions. Any day I’m at home, though, I sleep all day.” 

We had sex. 
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“T’m not allowed to tell customers that I don’t like their gifts. 
You see this Louis Vuitton bag?” She grabbed a bag off the shelf 
nearest the bed. It was an ordinary Louis Vuitton bag, big enough to 
carry a Subway sandwich, a pack of cigarettes, and some mace -- or 
just a football. “Almost every one of my customers has given me this 
bag. I take this one to work a couple nights a week. It’s safe, for that 
hypothetical night all my top customers show up at once. This is the 
bag every girl wants. I’ve sold like eight of them. I’m thinking of 
buying a motorcycle.” 

I kissed her on the cheek. My lips hid her beauty mark 
momentarily from the moonlight. 

“You'll fall and break your head.” 

“I’m probably not going to buy a motorcycle. I could buy a house 
in a few years if these bags keep coming in.” 

“T’ll come visit you.” 

“You can come visit me every night. I was thinking of getting a 
dog. Maybe a chihuahua.” 

“Hah. After giving away so many of them?” 

“Hey. I don’t give them away because I don’t like them. I’ll 
admit I wasn’t crazy about them the first time a guy gave me one. It 
was so dopey-looking. That, and the rat-like-ness takes a while to wear 
off. Then I figured it out. My mom has a dog, right? And she has a cat, 
too. Well, a chihuahua is a dog you can treat like a cat. You don’t have 
to walk it. It’s the best of both worlds. It poops inside -- I mean, in a 
designated place, not some new place every time -- and it acts like a 
dog. It’s loyal, it sits on your lap, it only wants you to pet it. It’s just 
cute enough, it’s relatively quiet as long as you’re not mean to it.” 

“What do you do about all the customers who give you 
chihuahuas? What do you do when they ask, ‘How’s that puppy I gave 
you?’” 

“Well, there was this one guy who looked like a skeleton. His 
hair was all thin and greasy and his teeth looked like chewed 
fishbones. I told him his chihuahua had bitten my sister on the throat 
and we had to beat it for a solid minute to get it to let go. I said we 
had to put it down. The guy was so nuts he believed it. He apologized. 
He asked if I wanted a new one. I cried and everything. I said I was 
still a bit shaken up. It was good acting practice. He bought me a 
wallet. I told some other guy that his chihuahua had come down with 
canine influenza and we had to put it down. That bastard told the 
manager that I was ‘too morose’ for his taste. The manager yelled at 
me about saying stuff like that. He said if I lie, I’ll eventually get 
caught and that’d hurt the bar’s reputation. I told the manager the 
dog did die of influenza, you insensitive jerk, and he called bullshit. 
Then I started to cry again and he put his hand on my back. I told him, 
don’t you dare touch me. You think I don’t see the way you look at 
me? That old psycho didn’t know what to think. Most of the time he’s 
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really sweet, really. I mean, for a guy who’s obviously broken people’s 
fingers before.” 

“Do you tell all of the customers that the dogs they gave you 
died of a weird circumstance?” 

“No. Usually I tell them ‘He’s doing well.’ I smile. Then I show 
them pictures on my phone. Usually I get the dog home for one day 
and I take a couple dozen photos. I save them in folders.” She flipped 
open her phone. She had a dozen folders, each with a man’s name on 
it. My name was at the top. It was the only name in English. It was 
surrounded by little hearts. When you type the word “heart” in 
katakana into a Japanese cellular phone, you get two choices of heart 
icon: one that’s white inside, and one that’s solid black. My name had 
a white heart and a black heart before it, and a black heart then a 
white heart after it: bookends. 

She showed me some pictures of dogs. Some of them had little 
pink bows around their ears. “Those bows are factory-issue,” she said. 
She showed me one dog that had different color bows in every 
picture: pink, yellow, lavender, green, blue. “I took all these photos in, 
like, an hour. See that? My kitchen looks like a completely different 
place. It’s all one apartment. My apartment is a real Frankenstein- 
job.” 

“Do the guys ever ask why the dog looks the same age in all the 
pictures?” 

“Oh. Well, no. I don’t know. Do chihuahuas ever grow up? Aren’t 
they baby dogs all the time? I’ve never had one past the baby dog 
phase.” 

It was easy to lie in bed with Mimi. I was so comfortable beside 
her. Her bed was as spacious as a phone booth, and yet everything 
felt right. The memory-foam mattress was soft almost like a hammock. 
While sexing, she sweat a fair deal. Her sweat was sticky. It made her 
body cold. Her body temperature leaked through the sweat glaze. It 
brought us to equilibrium. She smelled gorgeous, whenever. Naked 
with her in the technicolor moonlight of her apartment, I was at 
peace. When asleep, she ground her teeth every so often, and just 
once, one day, she woke up crying. She said she’d had a dream her 
mom and brother and sister died in a house fire while she watched 
from a miles-high canyon wall. “It was snowing,” she said. “And all I 
could think about was how the fire department and police were going 
to investigate and find all of the dead bodies in the floorboards -- all 
the people I’d murdered.” Aside from that, she didn’t kick me or roll 
over. She slept like a handful of marbles at the bottom of a just- 
laundered sock. 

She woke up that night to get a glass of water. I drank some of 
it. She watched me drink, her hand on top of my head. 

“T’m so glad you're real,” she said. She wiped away some tears 
with the back of her other hand. “I mean--I really am.” 
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A month before this, a doctor wrote me a prescription. 

“Next time, just between you and me -- just lie on your back in 
the bathtub and make a pee-geyser on yourself.” 

The doctor scratched at the back of his head. He grinned. He 
had big, sweet-corn-colored teeth. 

I left the doctor’s office with an exhausted expression, thinking 
to myself, “That doctor was great.” 

I texted Mimi: 


“Tt’s a yeast infection. 
Your yeast infection. 
You jerk.” 


Her reply came immediately. 


“T’m at the hospital right now. 
I’m number 176. They’re now serving 108. 
It hurts to sit down. 
I’m so relieved. 
I’m sorry.” 


I texted Rina. 


“Tt turns out I have a yeast infection. 
I probably got it from you. 
If this is why you’re mad at me, then don’t be.” 


She never replied. 


A day before going to the hospital, I awoke, alone, as usual, with 
a blanket-lifting erection. I stood in front of the toilet with my pants 
up, knowing it’d be futile to start urinating just yet. I watched my 
clothed penis give in to other urges. I could see my heartbeat 
reflected in its downward-curving flops. 

I jerked my pants down, ready to erase the stone in my loins. I 
screamed at the electricity inside my member. I touched it, and I can’t 
say I ever felt anything like how that felt. 


Two days before I went to the hospital, Mimi showed up at my 
door. I opened it. She slapped me in the face. She turned away ina 
huff. 

I wondered if I should chase her. I didn’t chase her. 

That night, I awoke to a soft light. 

My phone was in silent mode. It wouldn’t vibrate or make any 
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sound even if someone called. What it did do, however, was give off a 
little flash of light. 

That tiny flash expanded to fill my entire pitch black room. The 
soft light was enough to wake me up. 

I flipped open the phone. It was a text from Rina. 


“This is the last time I’ll ever email you.” 


That was all it said. 

I closed my eyes. I fell asleep. My alarm went off. I sat up. I 
grabbed my phone. I stopped my alarm. I looked at the time. It was 
four-thirty in the morning. I still had three hours to sleep. My brain 
simply could not adjust to my two-alarm gauntlet. It was the perfect 
system. I went to the bathroom, took a satisfying leak, and went back 
to sleep. 


Four days before this, Rina was eating a Styrofoam bowl of 
ramen on my sofa. She stretched the noodles out of the bowl, high 
above her head. I was on my back with my guitar. It was spring. The 
window was open. The people across the street were singing, crying, 
drunk. Rina ate the ramen with little chews, her back turned to me. 
She went into the kitchen and got her bottle of jasmine tea out of the 
refrigerator. She came back into the bedroom. She drank some 
jasmine tea. She watched the evening news. I practiced the major and 
minor scales. I put the guitar away. She sat next to me, Indian-style, 
on the futon. She sniffed a couple times. I put my hand on her knee. 
She put her hands on my knee. In ten minutes, her shoulders were 
against the wall, her feet flat on the futon, her knees and thighs 
forming right angles. My knees were flat against the futon. I 
wondered, “How is this working?” It worked better than good enough. 
I wondered what was going to happen. This was the first time we’d 
ever had sex without a condom. I imagined ejaculating inside her. 
Then I pulled out. I went into the bathroom and jerked my penis one 
time. An egg-white ghost spun and retreated toward the porcelain 
divot. When I got back, Rina was already under the covers with her 
back to where I was about to be. Her phone alarm went off at 4am. 
She got up and left. My house was a forty-minute walk from her office. 
She was going to take the train one hour home, change clothes, and 
come right back, to the train station closer to her office. The tsunami 
shutter was down when she left. The last I ever saw of her was a 
shadow warbling within the frosted glass of the living room door as 
she stumbled, by the light of the outdoors gushing through the opened 
front door, to fit her feet into her high heels without bending down or 
letting go of the doorknob. I like to think she hated me already, that 
morning. If she hadn’t hated me until two days later, I’d never be able 
to forgive myself. 
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Goodbye, Rina. I miss you, sometimes. I sometimes miss having 
someone I don’t have to talk to, who doesn’t talk to me. 


Two days before that, Mimi and I had sex with every light in the 
bedroom on, with the window wide open, with the curtains fully 
drawn. She screamed like a professional breather. Warm whips of rain 
shot in and out of the screen window. My veranda window looked out 
on a water-damaged gray wall. All the while, people went on singing 
and wailing and crying and dying in the karaoke bar across the 
sidewalk-width street. I wonder if anyone wandered over and looked 
right into my window that night. I hope they did. Maybe they went 
blind, afterward, from something unrelated. If that’s the case, I hope 
they sometimes masturbate while thinking of what they saw in that 
window. 

“You fuck me like it’s nothing you haven’t done before,” Mimi 
said. 

“Is that a compliment?” I had my hands behind my head. 

“T mean, most guys -- I mean, I’d expect most guys would just 
come right away.” 

“Hah.” 

“T mean, I’m a lot of guys’ dream girl.” 

“I suppose you are.” 

“How do you do it? How do you just keep .. . fucking me, and 
fucking me like that?” 

I rolled over onto my elbow. I looked her in the sides of her 
eyes. I hovered over her. 

“T look at you there beneath me, and I just think: how many 
chances do you get to do this with a girl who looks like this? Don’t 
waste it. Just keep going.” 

“Do you call yourself names? Do you have like a drill sergeant or 
football coach voice in your head calling you a faggot or a fairy or 
whatever Americans call gay people?” 

“T think about Super Mario Kart to stay the ejaculation.” 

“Well, that’s romantic.” 

“Do you want me to not do it anymore?” 

“Please, god, no. You do whatever you have to do.” She patted 
me on the thigh. 

“Sometimes, I guess I call myself names. I tell myself that I have 
to never get fat, or poor.” 

“Aw. I’m sorry if I make you hate yourself.” 

“Well, it feels good.” 

“Well, by all means, as long as it feels good, don’t stop hating 
yourself. Do whatever you have to do.” 

I rolled back over onto my back. I put my hands behind my 
head. She hadn’t asked me to turn the light off, like she did the first 
couple of times, like she did many times afterward. 
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“T mean, do you not have a girlfriend? How do you not have a 
girlfriend?” 

I shrugged, even as I laid on my back. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ts there, like, any girl in your life at all? Like, any girl you sleep 
with?” 

I thought about Rina. 

“Just one, really.” 

“When was the last time you slept with her?” 

“About a week before I met you.” 

“Really.” 

“She texted about coming over the day you first came here,” I 
said. 

“And you told her no.” 

“T did.” 

“Has she been saying anything lately?” 

“She texts sometimes.” 

“She probably likes you.” 

“T don’t know if she does. We never talk about anything. She 
never says anything.” 

“She has to say something.” 

“We do all our talking in texts. She says, ‘Are you busy tonight?’ 
If I say ‘No’, she says, ‘I’ll come over. How about eight?’” 

“What does she say in her recent texts?” 

“She just asks if I’m busy tonight.” 

“What do you say?” 

“T say I’m busy tonight.” 

“How much longer do you plan to do that?” 

I thought it over. It was like a fourth-grade math problem where 
the answer was “Not Enough Information”: the teacher would mark it 
with a red “X” if you misspelled “information” (or “enough”). 

“She'll give up. It’s just some frivolous thing. A fling. We don’t 
even talk.” 

“You mean you don’t talk much?” 

“No, I mean, I don’t think either of us has said a word to one 
another in face-to-face conversation in six weeks. I told you.” 

“Do you have sex often?” 

“Well, it was maybe like once a week.” 

“Is she any good at it?” 

“She’s very mechanical. She always takes a shower immediately 
after I let her in my home. Then she takes another shower 
immediately after the sex. Every single time.” 

“Is she pretty?” 

I pictured Rina’s face. She was eating cotton candy ina 
department store in Akabane. People with their five-year-old children 
milled around a Mushi-King machine, just dumping money into the 
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thing so their kids could compare computer-animated insects. She had 
cotton candy in her hand. She tentatively touched her lips to it. 
Children swarming back and forth around her knees. She pulled 
cotton candy away with her lips. She held it in her mouth like 
bubblegum. She swallowed. She smiled, this huge triangular grin. She 
gave out this too-generous laugh. I didn’t ask her how she liked it. She 
didn’t tell me how she liked it. 

This was one of those memory snapshots that’s not actually a 
memory: I’d never seen her eat cotton candy. 

“T guess she’s pretty.” 

“She’s in love with you,” Mimi said immediately. 

“How do you--” 

“You need to be firm with her,” Mimi said. “Just tell her it’s not 
going to work. I mean. It’s not working. It’s obviously not working. 
You’re fucking another girl behind her back. And it’s serious. You and 
me are together now. You said you can’t talk to her about anything. 
So try talking to her once.” 

“T’ll text her right now.” 

“Fuck that. Have coffee with her. Let her hit you, if you have to. 
You were a jerk to her.” 

I thought it over. Mimi was right. 

“T was.” 

“You just have to leave no room for misinterpretation. Be firm 
with her.” 

I’d invite Rina to coffee in Ueno. I’d say, “Let’s have coffee for 
once.” She’d offer to just meet at my place. I would be firm with her -- 
maybe too firm, and maybe in the wrong way. 


Two weeks before Mimi told me to be firm with Rina, on a lazy 
Sunday afternoon, a package arrived. The postman rang my doorbell. 
I answered. I signed for the package. It was wrapped in exquisite 
paper. I took it inside. 

I opened the window before opening the package. It was two in 
the afternoon. It was so rainy outside it looked dark. The chill ona 
breeze was real skin-music. It felt nice. Inside the package were two 
DVDs. Each one had a girl with large breasts on the cover. It was the 
same girl on both DVD covers. I popped one into my Xbox, and 
watched it on my tiny TV. 

A large-breasted girl wearing a blue vinyl! bikini was jumping on 
a trampoline. She was giggling like she was on something aside from 
the trampoline. Ten minutes later, she was wearing a red vinyl! bikini, 
and leaning against a rough rock wall. The camera traveled up her 
one leg and down the other. She looked over her shoulder. She pursed 
her lips. She made a kissy face. It popped into a cute little grin. Next 
she was wearing a white fishnet blouse-thing over a yellow bikini top 
just big enough to cover her nipples. 
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My phone buzzed. I checked it. It was from the girl I’d been 
talking to on the internet for a month. 

“Did you get my package yet?” 

I replied: “I did.” 

“What do you think?” 

“IT... I don’t know what I think.” 

“That’s me in there, you know.” 

“Oh, really?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you have my address. The door is unlocked.” 

“T’m on my way back from Osaka. The soonest I’d be able to be 
there is in four hours.” 

“T’ll take a shower.” 

“Okay. See you in four hours.” 

“T’ll be sure not to go out, even for milk.” I hesitated before 
adding this next part: “Bring your boobs.” 

“Lucky for you, I’ve got them right here on the front of me, 
today.” 

I put the phone down. I trained my eyes back on the girl inside 
my tiny television. What were the chances she was real? There she 
was in a circular bed, red satin sheets, a dusting of rose petals. She 
was wearing black fishnet stockings, red stiletto heel boots, a golden 
string bikini, and elbow-length red gloves. Her lipstick was the color 
of a darker woman’s nipples. The background music was the kind of 
thing you’d use to lure your fax machine out from under your bed 
after it developed both a consciousness and a fear of people. 

I skipped to the next chapter: there she was, in a yellow and 
lavender polka-dot bikini, climbing a rusty staircase at snail velocity. I 
skipped to the next chapter: more of the same. I could only watch so 
much of this stuff. I took a shower in total blackness. I tried to jerk off. 
It didn’t work. My brain wouldn’t grip onto the necessary thought. 

I got out of the shower. Toweling off my short hair took less 
seconds than I have fingers. I put on my Dr-Pepper-can-colored shirt 
and the Adidas basketball shorts I’ve had since I was twelve. I 
grabbed my guitar and a copy of Anna Karenina, and sat down. 

My phone was blinking. I checked the text. It was from Rina. 
She asked if I was busy. 

“Sorry. I’m practicing with my band all night tonight.” 

She didn’t reply. 

I slid in the second DVD. 

There was the girl, talking to the camera. She was wearing a 
high-school uniform that couldn’t possibly be real. 

“T like pale guys. I like pale, nerdy guys in glasses.” 

“My ideal guy reads a lot of books. I don’t mean comic books. I 
mean, like, real books.” 

After a minute, she was wearing bloomers, a white T-shirt, a 
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headband, and a ponytail. She was sitting on an exercise ball, flexing 
her abs and knees, and smiling so hard she had to be giggling. I 
couldn’t hear her giggling. The music was the kind of computer-noise 
you’d play at a high volume to convince your fax machine to back 
away from the balcony ledge. 

Then she was wearing a nurse’s outfit. She was talking to the 
camera. The camera was a man who didn’t talk. 

“Tt was just a camera on a little tripod, placed where you’d place 
a pillow,” she told me later. We were naked, under a blanket, on my 
sofa. We were watching this part of the DVD. I’d had some questions. 

“See, when I go into that soup bowl there. It was just boiling 
water. You know, for the steam. I just dumped the boiling water onto 
the bed.” 

She was talking to the camera, telling it -- and the viewer -- that 
everything was going to be okay. Every so often, all faded to black, 
and words appeared on the screen. 


TELL ME SOMETHING ABOUT YOURSELF 


“Well, I always wanted to be a ballet dancer.” 
“That’s a lie,” she told me, later. 


LET ME SEE YOUR BREASTS 
“T can’t do that! I’m a professional, you big jerk.” 


I MIGHT BE DEAD IN SIX WEEKS; 
AT LEAST SHOW ME SOME CLEAVAGE 


“Okay, okay. Don’t tell anyone, okay?” She stands up, and 
almost puts the food tray on the chair. Then, she turns her back to the 
camera, bends at the knees, and puts it onto the floor. 

“See that? I didn’t put it on the chair because I didn’t want you 
to see the bowl is just full of water. That’s improvisation, right there.” 

She turns around, unbuttons a button, and shows a little 
cleavage to the camera. 

She buttons back up. 

“There. That’s all you’re getting.” 


DO IT AGAIN 


“You are so naughty. No. I’m not doing it again.” 

She didn’t do it again. 

“Of course, owning the DVD, you can just turn it back and watch 
it again.” 

I turned this off. I read Anna Karenina for a while. The doorbell 
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rang. My face immediately turned purple. I told the girl to just come 
in. What if Rina hadn’t gotten my mail? She was always forgetting to 
plug in her phone. Her boss worked her to the bone; she always fell 
asleep without plugging the phone in. What if it was Funako? She 
dropped by unannounced all the time. I would have to get rid of her. I 
decided to not answer the door. 

The doorbell rang again. I realized it might have been the girl. 
There was no harm looking out the peephole. I looked out the 
peephole. I jumped backward. I threw the door open. 

There she was. And there they were. She had her iPod in her 
hands, her forearms pressed against her breasts. I took the iPod out 
of her hands. I checked what song she was listening to. It was 
“Missileman”, by The High-Lows. 

Ten minutes later, I was gripping her two hands with my two 
hands. 

“Wow. This is fantastic. You’re real.” 

“Tam!” 

“Wow. You’re, like, totally real.” 

“So are you!” 

“Well, you’re realer than me.” 

“Are you kidding? You didn’t even know who I was until today. 
I’ve known you for weeks. I though maybe those pictures of you on 
your blog were fake.” 

“They’re really me.” 

“Oh my god. What do we do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Now she was gripping my wrists with her hands. 

Then I was gripping her wrists with my hands. 

She gripped halfway up my forearms. 

I gripped her elbows. 

Our sternums contained weird psychic magnets. Our torsos 
thunked against one another. I kissed her solid little lips. In five 
minutes, she was naked beneath me. I thought, this is as close as life 
gets to pornography. 


DON’T MESS THIS UP 


I gave it to her for an hour. I don’t think she was bored. 
Pretending not to be bored -- sometimes, pretending to be enthralled 
-- was her job. I'd like to think I can always tell when a girl is having 
fun or not. With her, I don’t know. Just beyond three maybe-real 
orgasms, she told me to stop. I didn’t stop. She was on her knees. I 
was behind her. I had one hand on her shoulder and the other hand 
reached around her hips. Her third orgasm’s harbinger was less 
pornography-like than the other two. It sounded like she was vomiting 
water. The back-of-throat gargle was sickening and deafening. 
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She turned her head to look back at me. Her cheeks were wet 
with tears. 

“Please, just come whenever you want. Just come inside me. I’m 
on birth control. God, just do it, fuck.” 

I pulled the trigger. 

I kissed her on the forehead. 

“T can’t breathe. Let me take a rest. Oh my god. I came so hard. 
What the--oh my god.” 

She put her hand on her forehead and kept it there. 

“My god. Oh god.” 

She took her hand off her forehead. With her index and middle 
fingers, she spooned tears away from her eyelid. She covered her 
breasts. She sniffed. 

“Can you turn out the lights?” 

“Tt’s going to get really dark,” I told her. 

“T don’t care.” 

I turned out the lights. The darkness was total. I dragged my 
feet along the ground until my big toenail touched the side of her calf. 
I bent down. I crawled over her. 

“Why did you close the tsunami shutter?” she asked. 

“T didn’t want people to hear us.” 

“You closed it, like, immediately after I sat on the sofa.” 

“T don’t know. I just -- maybe it was wishful thinking.” 

“T don’t care if people hear us,” she said. 

“Neither do I.” I opened the shutter. There she was, boobs 
beneath the moonlight, her hair a rumpled, lion’s-mane mess. She was 
gorgeous. 

I touched her. She shut her eyes. Her mouth fell open. I kissed 
her pretty teeth. She sucked my tongue into her mouth. We had sex 
for around eighteen hours. None of our sleep-breaks were long 
enough to be as satisfying as the sex. We went to the airport-sized 
supermarket by the station on Saturday night. We were like a married 
couple. We were one of those terribly annoying couples with locked 
elbows, pushing the shopping cart at glacier speed, blocking up half 
the aisle. If we’d had a toddler someone would have probably 
murdered all three of us. She was saying hello to children. For the 
length of that evening out at the supermarket, I wanted Funako to 
appear, maybe with her aunt and her cousin and her cousin’s 
daughter and her cousin’s daughter’s fiance. I wanted them to see me 
and Mimi. I wanted to say, “Me and her are dating. As of today.” 
Everything would have worked out just fine, if that would have 
happened. 

That didn’t happen. 

Mimi stayed over for the second night in a row. She wore one of 
my shirts and a pair of my boxers while she waited for her Victoria’s 
Secret to dry on the rack outside. We plugged my old video camcorder 
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into my little television. We put the camera on top of the television. 
We didn’t have any tapes. We watched her vagina chomping around 
my penis as she straddled my hips with hers. We giggled about that 
for ten minutes. 

In bed, I spooned her. She talked about her job. She was a 
hostess at a high-class hostess club in Akasaka. Her club was close to 
where I worked. She was trying to make it as an actress. The hostess 
club paid better. She talked about the kinds of things men said. They 
said they were busy with work. They said they were tired. When she 
asked what sorts of things they were busy with, they told her she 
wouldn’t understand. She agreed that she probably wouldn’t. She 
poured them drinks. At these places, the rules are rubber-cemented 
face-up to the bottom of the table: “These women will never have sex 
with you, unless you convince them to quit and marry you”. She was 
making more money than most of the lawyers and executives who 
paid her tens of thousands of yen an hour to pour them champagne. 
“Some of the girls there are getting old,” she said. “Maybe I’m better 
at selling myself now than they were when they were my age. It was 
only a few years ago that they were my age”. She talked about this 
every night we met, the nuances fluctuating like a summer breeze, 
waves Of far-off tragedies and travesties against the outside of a metal 
shutter. I thought about the bicycle brakes squealing down the hill 
outside Rina’s dormitory-sized apartment every morning, of Rina’s 
dry-cleaning hanging from the curtain-rod, stopping inches over her 
pillow. I thought of the nightingales in the trees, and how I, one 
morning, decoded their language of chirps. I’d determined that 
nightingales speak in two words: “I exist” and “So do I”. I thought of 
anatomy lab in college. I thought of the day the lab instructor prodded 
a male cadaver’s prostate gland, and the tapeworm-fat, rubber-like 
spermatic cord, and I could feel it in my own balls. I imagined him 
pointing to something just beneath the prostate: “This is the love. This 
man died by complications resulting from treatment for cancer of the 
love.” I thought about this every night. That night with Mimi was the 
first night I thought about that. I held her tight. She told me, “I want 
to love you.” I said, “Maybe you already do.” She said, “Maybe?” I 
said, “I can’t tell.” 

The next morning, her panties and brassiere were gone from my 
drying rack. I lived on the first floor in a town full of hobos. Maybe, 
how you become a hobo is: you have a habit for doing things like 
stealing panties, and you do it until the world hates you, at which 
point you’re free to do it until you die, rot, and evaporate. The 
weather was beautiful out there. That beautiful weather ate eight 
socks and four T-shirts of mine a month. If you see a hobo in Minami- 
Senju wearing a now-probably-brown American Apparel V-neck T-shirt 
on a gorgeous spring day, that’s probably one of mine. All the real 
hobos are wearing Hanes. I wear Hanes myself, these days, just to 
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make sure hobos don’t feel bad. I gave Mimi a pair of my boxers and a 
T-shirt that was too tight for me to wear anymore. 


Three days before this, I met The Green-Haired Girl. 


this entire story up to this point 
(and the rest of the story from this point on) 
has been (and will be) a story about a green-haired girl 


A week before I met The Green-Haired Girl, Mimi emailed me 
through Mixi. Her username had been “The Seventh Son”. She was a 
White Stripes fan. She pretended to be a man. She asked me about my 
band. She asked me if I had any music recommendations. I said I was 
looking for someone who could actually play the drums. She said she 
could probably play as well as Meg White, though she gave up 
learning the drums a few years ago. Then she politely informed me 
she was a woman. 

I said, “Okay, cool.” 

She asked for my mailing address. She said my blog made me 
sound frustrated. I assured her that complaining about the world was 
such an integral part of my job that I couldn’t help doing it in my free 
time as well. She asked if she could send me a package. 

“T won't be back in Tokyo for a week or so,” she said. “You 
might have to wait a bit for the package.” 

“That’s okay.” 

That same day, I got a Mixi message from The Green-Haired 
Girl. I checked her photos. Her hair still wasn’t green. 


“T think we should meet. I want to talk to you about something. 
Of all the people in the world, right now, if someone asked me: 
‘Who do you want to meet, more than anyone else in the world?’ 
I would show them your blog. I would say, “This guy.’ 


, om 


They’d say, ‘Not some celebrity?’ And I’d say, ‘No’. 


I gave her my phone email address. She didn’t email for four 
days. She asked if I would meet her on Saturday afternoon in 
Akihabara. She said she wanted me to help her buy a guitar. I helped 
her buy a guitar -- an Ibanez Stratocaster copy in one of those 
beginner packages that includes a tiny amp, a strap, and a tuner. We 
were walking away from the station. She was wearing a mildly frayed 
pink-and-magenta dragon jacket with the words “JAPAN” and 
“YOKOSUKA” on the back. Her hair was a big bun on top of her head. 
Her hair wasn’t green. She was wearing frilly moccasins. We weren't 
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ten meters away from the station before she tripped over my right 
foot. 

“What the--” I caught my balance. I looked her in the eye. 
“Watch where you’re going,” I said to her. 

She made some face. Her lip trembled. 

Last week, hours after Something Horrible happened, she said 
to me, “Do you remember that?” 

I said, “Yeah.” 

“T was like, ‘Who does this guy think he is?’” 

“T was being funny.” 

“Tt didn’t seem like you were being funny.” 

“T was.” 

“Well. For what it’s worth, I thought it was funny.” 

“Tt was.” 

“Are you going to write about that in your book about yourself?” 

“No.” 

I guess I lied to her. 

“Am I even in your book at all?” 

“No.” 

“T thought you said it was about me.” 

“db is./ 

“Then how come I’m not in it?” 

“You’re not in it.” 

“You mean I’m not in it right now, or I’m not in it at all?” 

“T mean you're not in it right now.” (Well, she sort of is, now.) 

That day, in a restaurant beneath the earth in Koenji, The 
Green-Haired Girl gave me a present. It was a vintage AC/DC 1980 
European Tour T-shirt, the cotton liquid-soft and Swiss-cheesing with 
holes around the lower back area. “Ventilation holes,” I called them. 
Bon Scott, with Brian Johnson’s face, was lifting Angus Young up onto 
his shoulders. With the T-shirt, she gave me a vintage “My Little 
Pony” greeting card. The handwritten inscription was cutely weird: 


“T hope that, today, I make a new friend; 
I hope the friend I make today will be my friend for the rest of this 
life.” 


One year and four months later, a faceless hobo would steal that 
AC/DC shirt off my laundry drying line. 


A week before meeting The Green-Haired Girl, I had sex with a 
balloon-breasted chubby-ish white girl I met at the 7-Eleven. She was 
from Canada. She was staying at the backpackers’ hostel a block away 
from the 7-Eleven. That hostel’s website said they were located in 
Asakusa. This was a long ways from Asakusa, though technically still 
Asakusa. Every time I went to the supermarket, I saw confused 
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Germans of Swedes standing with beer cans, observing the wind- 
leathered, urinating homeless of Minami-Senju. Here was a whole 
generation, rolled off the side of the table. A whole era of scratched 
cue balls. Me and this white girl had century-shaking sex many times 
over twelve hours, with some rest every now and then to stare at my 
Xbox 360 music visualizer as we listened to terrifying, glacial, 
depressing, ambient noise metal rock music. She told me in the 
morning that she had to go back to the hostel -- her boyfriend and her 
two female friends were getting back from Sendai in a couple of 
hours. I hadn’t asked why she hadn’t gone with them. 


A week before that, I had sex with a seventeen-year-old Korean 
girl. 

A week before that, it was a nineteen-year-old student of Tokyo 
University. She’d been studying pre-law and was a fan of 1990s 
Japanese role-playing games and Japanese psychedelic music of the 
1970s. She played the drums. Her band -- from high school -- had 
broken up when all the members went to college. She was a virgin. 
She was less than five feet tall. The sex was a little terrible and 
awkward. Afterward, she said, “I was kind of enjoying it at the end.” I 
asked, “Do you want to do it again?” She immediately replied, “Hell 
no”. I emailed her the next day. I said I had deeply enjoyed talking to 
her. I said, why don’t we get together sometime and make some 
music? We can drink Coke and watch Coen Brothers movies like we 
were talking about doing. She didn’t reply. I emailed her after having 
sex with the Korean girl a week later. The Korean girl was so good at 
sex that it was scary. She had never been to America, and spoke 
fluent English. “I watch a lot of ‘The Daily Show’,” she’d said. “You 
remind me a lot of John Stewart.” I told her “Thanks, I think”. I 
emailed the college girl who played drums: “Do you want to be my 
girlfriend?” She didn’t reply. 

A week before that, I had sex with a Japanese girl I had met ina 
bar with my friend Stabo. Her name was Chihiro. He got the girl 
named Akiko. Akiko had bigger boobs. My girl was great. She was a 
radiologist. The last thing she said before leaving in the morning was 
“You need to gain some weight; women like something to hold onto”. I 
think she was confusing everyone with herself. She left me her email 
address. I mailed her once. She didn’t respond. 

A week before that, Rina came over. She sat on my sofa. She 
turned on my tiny television. She took off her slacks and pantyhose 
right in front of me. She put on a pair of flannel pajama pants. She put 
on a pair of huge bunchy yellow sock-slippers. She took off her blouse. 
She put a pink and white horizontally striped sweater on over her 
tank-top. She sat on my sofa. She took the TV remote. She turned the 
TV on. I sat next to her. I watched her profile as she ate noodles. She 
put the noodles down. She reached out and took my glasses off. She 
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put my glasses on. She didn’t blink or clutch her temples. 

“Doesn't it bother you, that you can’t see?” I asked her. 

Cheeks full of noodles, she gave a little shrug. 

We had sex. 

“T’m moving to Egypt later this year,” she told me. She was 
naked in bed. Her sweater was on the sofa. 

“Oh. Why?” 

“Yakuza stuff.” 

“So you actually are a secretary for the yakuza? That wasn’t just 
something I imagined?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What about your friend Kumiko? Is she really a dental 
hygeinist, or is she, like, an assassin for the yakuza? Or is shea 
yakuza prostitute?” 

“Kumiko is really a dental hygienist.” 

“Oh. That’s vaguely disappointing.” 

Kumiko was the only friend Rina had ever introduced me to. Her 
introduction was brief: “This is Kumiko. She’s a dental hygienist. Her 
hobbies include wanting to someday marry a man who earns more 
than 500,000 yen a month.” 

“Like me,” I’d said. “Would you marry me?” 

Rina and Kumiko looked at each other. Kumiko had no idea what 
to say. 

“So if you get married,” I went on, asking Kumiko, “does that 
mean you’d just put all that dental hygienist experience back on the 
shelf?” 

Kumiko blinked. “I enjoy teeth. I enjoy keeping teeth clean.” 

“Would you brush your husband’s teeth?” 

She blinked four times. “No.” 

“Not even once? What if he asked you really nicely?” 

“Leave her alone; you’re confusing her.” Rina smiled so wide 
her jaw fell open. Her mouth was a big dippy triangle. 

“T’m moving to Egypt,” she said. Then she started to cry. 

“What? What am I supposed to say?” 

“T thought you would tell me not to go.” 

“Should I tell you not to go?” 

“Do you not not want me to go?” 

I thought it over for a bit, until neither of us were thinking about 
anything. 

The next morning, she was gone. She’d forgotten her sweater on 
the sofa. 

She texted. “I’m afraid we can’t see one another again.” 

“That’s too bad,” I said, “because you left your sweater here. I 
guess it’s mine now.” 

“Give me back my sweater.” 

“Come over tonight and get it.” 
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“That’s not going to happen. I don’t want to see you ever again.” 

“T’ll put it in the mailbox.” 

“Don’t you dare do that. Bring it to my house tonight.” 

“Do you want me to put it in your mailbox?” 

“Ring the doorbell and give it to me like a normal person.” 

“T thought you said you didn’t want to see me again? I’ll put it in 
the mailbox.” 

“Don’t put it in the mailbox. My mailbox is dirty.” 

“Then I'll put it in my mailbox instead. The combination is ‘2, 6’. 
Just two numbers. Isn’t that pathetic?” 

“Your mailbox is dirty.” 

“T’ll put it in a plastic bag.” 

“You’re missing the point.” 

“T hardly know what the point is, anymore.” 

This conversation had taken all day -- through the morning 
commute, lunch, the sunsetty period when the office windows 
transformed into mirrors, and the commute back home. I was back 
home. I looked at the sweater on my sofa. This sweater was the 
closest we’d come to a conversation in our entire life-intersection. 

“Are you bringing me my sweater?” Rina asked. 

“No,” I said. “I’ve decided instead to eat it.” 

“You jerk you so would not eat my sweater.” 

“T’m cooking it up right now,” I said. 

I washed my pot, dried it meticulously, and tossed the balled-up 
sweater inside. I turned the fire on just hot enough that I could see it 
biting up around the bottom of the pot. I snapped a photo and 
attached it to the text. 

“Mmm! It smells like hot delicious Rina!” 


“T can’t believe it. I can’t believe you. You are unbelievable.” 

I sat on my sofa, the sweater on my knee. 

“T had washed and dried the pot thoroughly before taking that 
photo. And the pot is empty.” 

Ten silent minutes passed. Rina texted. 

“Can I come over right now?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

At one point, her maybe-joyful, maybe-painful sexclamations 
transformed into definitely actual sobs. 

“Do you want me to stop?” I asked, alarmed, my palm-heels 
pinning down her shoulders. 

Her eyes closed, her lips biting one another, she shook her head 
furious from right to left. Her expression broke into an exhausted 
smile. Her eyes opened. They were deep and brown. 
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The day after I met The Green-Haired Girl, Funako and I went to 
see a movie. It was in Russian. She kept whispering in my ear the 
whole time. She was asking the dumbest questions. 

After the movie, I said, “Hey, let’s go to Ikebukuro.” 

I took her to the shop where I’d gotten my eyeglasses. 

“Are you getting new glasses?” 

“No. You are.” 

“What! What!” 

“Yes.” 

“What! What! What!” 

A gay man materialized. 

“Can I help you guys?” 

Funako spun around on her heels. 

“No!” 

Funako turned and marched out of the store. 

She tripped over the base of a sign. She would have fallen right 
on her palm-heels if I hadn’t caught her elbow. She swung around on 
the side of her foot. 

“Whoa, whoa there! Are you okay?” 

“T’m okay. We’re leaving!” She looked at the store employee. 
She bowed her head for an instant. “Good evening!” 

We were two minutes away from the eyeglasses shop. 

“Besides, they’re too expensive! Glasses are too expensive!” 

“No they’re not. For 7,500 yen, you can have frames and 
lenses.” 

She stopped in place. She spoke my name. 

“T need to have my eyes examined before I can get glasses!” 

“The eye exam is free!” 

“Tt’s not free! You said so yourself, in Tokyo, every business lies! 
They say it’s free for the exam, and then they charge you for 
something like the ‘eye exam equipment usage fee’.” 

She had me there. She was probably right. (Actually, she was 
right.) 

“Well, if they do charge you -- not saying they do -- I'll pay for it 
for you.” 

She looked me in the eye. She looked me in the chest. She 
folded her arms. 

“Are you serious?” 

“Yeah. I didn’t get you anything for your birthday last year.” 

“You paid for dinner. I made you pay for dinner.” 

“Well, that’s not a present. Here, I’ll pay for your glasses.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Yes, I’m serious.” 

She threw her hands up. She left them there. She turned 
around. She walked past me, in the direction of the shop. She kept her 
hands thrown up. She tilted her torso forward. I could see her 
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transforming into an old lady. It made me smile a little bit. I hurried to 
catch up with her. 

She took an eye exam in the lab upstairs. I waited for her in the 
shop. The store employee talked to me. 

“Ts that your girlfriend?” 

“She’s more like my big sister.” 

“Are you... Japanese?” 

“Hah. No. Man, no, I’m not.” 

“Oh. I see.” 

Funako came downstairs with her hands in her pockets. 

“Hey, I think these would look great on you,” I said. I handed 
her a pair of slim black frames. 

She put them on and looked at herself. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I want to try on some more.” 

The store employee looked at her prescription. 

“With the prescription she needs, I’m not sure she can even see 
how good she looks.” 

I chuckled a little bit. 

Funako spoke my name. The period was tiny and soft. 

“Yeah?” 

“Can you take a picture of me, with your phone?” 

I took a picture. She held it up to her face for a few seconds. 

She handed the phone back. 

“Please delete that picture, please.” 

She went with the black frames. We killed twenty minutes 
listening to and groaning at new releases at Tower Records. We went 
back to the eyeglass shop. The bill came to 9,000 yen. 

“T told you that was not the price!” she sad, in English. “I told 
you! They lie!” 

“T’ll pay it,” I said. I gave the man 10,000 yen. I took my change. 
I gave Funako the bag. 

“Why did you pay it? Why did you pay it?” 

“T figured, you let me stay in your house all that time. I should 
be nice to you.” 

“You don’t -- why? Why? This isn’t like you! You... you don’t 
feel like you should be nice to me. Why are you doing this?” 

“God, do you have to be so confused? Just let me be nice to 
you.” 

She opened the bag. She looked at the eyeglass case weighing 
down the bottom of the bag. 

I remembered the time, six months before, eating udon with her 
in her apartment, when I told her I think she needed her wisdom teeth 
removed. 

“IT saw some pictures of you in England in the 1990s. And... I 
think you need to see a dentist about your wisdom teeth.” I asked her 
to open her mouth. I quickly counted eighteen full-size teeth on the 
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bottom row. 

She looked like I’d just told her she should probably just go get 
a tracheotomy today, because she might be in a car accident 
tomorrow. 

The dentist wanted to remove her wisdom teeth right away. She 
got all four of them cut out of her head. Two nights later, we had 
soup for dinner. She picked the stitches off, in an itchy rage. She took 
a sip of noodle soup. Her eyeballs quadrupled in size. Time slowed to 
a halt. She pointed finger pistols at her cheeks. She blew hot air out of 
her nose and mouth. She spoke my name. She kept the finger pistols 
pointing at her cheeks. The exclamation point was a trident thrust into 
the ocean deep. 

“It! Hurts!” 

A month later, she had braces. She sipped noodle soup again. 

“Tt! Hurts!” 

I wanted to reach out and touch her hair. I wanted to squeeze 
her skull with the palm of my right hand -- in a nice way. How do you 
start doing something like that to somebody, after never having done 
it? What do you say? “Hey, I want to squeeze your skull. I don’t want 
you to take it the wrong way.” 

“Why do you want to be nice to me? Why do you want to be nice 
to anybody?” she said, looking at the eyeglass case inside the bag. 
“What do you gain from being nice to somebody?” 

“Who says I have to gain anything?” 

“You never do anything nice for anybody unless you’re going to 
gain something.” 

“Look, ’'m...” I thought carefully. “I’m not saying this is the 
last time I’m ever going to be nice to you, alright? I -- I owe you a lot 
more than this. Just... let me be nice to you. Sometimes. Indefinitely. 
Like, sometimes, maybe forever.” 

She looked me in the eye. She looked me in the neck. For the 
first and last time, she put her arms around me, pinning my arms to 
my ribs. I remembered where we were, the afternoony-green 
highway-flanking lollipop-streetlamp-dotted sidewalk in front of 
Ikebukuro Station. Around there, everyone was going everywhere. 
People saw us. Everyone else thought we were weirder than they 
were. We didn’t see them. 

In the train, she took the glasses out of the case and looked 
through the fronts of the lenses. 

“Put them on.” 

“T’ll put them on later.” 

“What do you mean you'll put them on later?” 

“T’ll put them on later, okay?” 

“Put them on now.” 

“T don’t want to put them on now.” 

She put them on when we were on the bridge over the freight 
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yard in view of the dead-fishbowl street in front of my home. The 
glasses on her face, she looked down the miles of clear highway 
between the corner where I lived and the wall of Asakusa in the 
distance. I can only imagine what it felt like for her. My first day with 
glasses, the number of leaves on trees had terrified me. I realized I’d 
missed many years of that level of detail. She looked down that 
willow-tree-lined scenic road. She blinked many times. The sun 
reached the precise point where everything went wet with orange. 

“Wow,” she said. “Oh my god.” 

I watched her profile. I hovered around to the front of her face. 

“Wow,” I said. 

“Wow, what?” 

“You just went from being yourself to being A Lady Who Wears 
Glasses, in the space of one second.” 

“What the hell is that supposed to mean?” 

She snatched the glasses off her face. She put them in the case. 
She snapped the case shut. 

“What the hell is that supposed to mean?” 

I hurried behind her. 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything. I mean, it means you look good. It 
means they suit you.” 

“You have never! Complimented me! Before!” she said, her face- 
skin shaking. 

She stamped down the stairs. She sprinted a block and a half, to 
my front door. She crossed her arms. She sealed her lips tight. She 
grunted at the door, tapping her toes. I unlocked the door. She 
pushed past me. She locked herself in the bathroom. I stood in the 
kitchen. I heard the glasses case snap shut. She stepped out of the 
bathroom. 

She spoke my name, with a period after it. She put my name in 
its own sentence a dozen or more times, right there in the kitchen. 

“This is it,” she said. “This is the last time. I look like a fool. You 
must think I’m real funny. Now I have braces and glasses. You want to 
laugh at me? You want people to laugh at me? No more of this.” 

She didn’t even tie her shoes. She stormed out, glasses in the 
case in the plastic bag. She stomped out, bow-legged, bag clutched in 
one fist, fists pointing at the earth. 

I followed her. Across the street from the police box, its lights 
blazing bright, she stooped to tie her shoes. I reached out. I almost 
put my hand on her back. The police officer across the street, back-lit 
by the white fire inside the police box, forearms atop a chin-high 
walking stick, might as well have been at the top of the world’s tallest 
staircase. 

The light to our left changed first. She jumped up like an 
Olympic sprinter. She took off toward the stairs toward the station. I 
followed her. She eventually left me in the dust. I saw her on the train 
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platform at Minami-Senju Station. I tried to walk up to her. She folded 
her arms and rotated in place. She walked around the elevator box, in 
ignorance of me. I tracked along behind her. I stopped. I didn’t 
approach her. She walked to the end of the platform. At the end of the 
platform, she turned around. She looked at me for a whole half a 
second. She looked away, toward the space-rocket end-of-the-world 
ramp of the Joban Line train tracks. We had a weird anticlimactic ten 
minutes there. The Joban Line doesn’t have such a tight schedule. She 
got in one car of the train. I got in another. We rode to Nippori. I got 
off. I looked down the train. She’d gotten off, too. I followed her to the 
Yamanote platform. She got on the Yamanote. I stood a car down, 
watching her through the glass doors. Her face was red. She kept 
biting and unbiting her lip. She got off at Ikebukuro. I followed her 
down the stairs and through the ticket gate. She quickened her pace. 
She banged shoulders with a couple other pedestrians. I followed her 
right down the street, past the Seibu and the Muji. I stood behind her 
as she waited to cross the street. She walked right past the eyeglasses 
shop. She turned on her heel in front of a pachinko parlor blasting 
Eurobeat music from a boombox sitting on a chair. I leaned over. I 
pressed the power button on top of the boombox. The sound 
disappeared. I put my hands in my pockets. 

“You walked past it.” 

She thundered right back to the eyeglass shop. They were 
closing up. She walked in, and walked right up to the man who had 
helped us. 

“T--I got this.” She opened the bag. She grabbed the glasses 
case. She bumbled it. She almost dropped it. “I--I don’t know.” She 
took the glasses out. She put them on. She shot me a look over her 
shoulder. “H-he says they look okay.” 

The Japanese word for “he”, in this usage, is the same as the 
Japanese word for “my boyfriend”. 

She looked the guy in the eye, her bottom lip trembling. 

“They look fantastic,” the guy said. 

“You’re ... not just saying that?” 

“They suit you very well.” He put his hands on her shoulders. He 
led her to a full-length mirror. She baby-stepped in front of it. She 
eyed herself from shoes to face. She stared into her own eyes. There 
she was, rail-thin in a yellow Number Girl T-shirt, skinny jeans, 
Converse hi-tops, straight and shiny neck-length black hair tucked 
behind her ears, hands wringing each other. “They complete you.” 

Her hands let go of one another. She spun around. She was 
grinning. Her eyes were glassy and starry. The look of pride on her 
face was so opaque you’d swear she’d just met David Sedaris. She 
jabbed me in the chest with her finger. 

She thanked the man. We went outside. 

“Well! See! He says I look good! Someone I don’t even know 
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says I look good. That counts for something.” 

“Do you want to get dinner?” 

“T do! Let’s have a curry.” 

We went to have a curry. 

“You owe me, like, a hundred dinners, you know. Like, a 
hundred.” 

“T know.” 

She paid for dinner that night. 

The next morning, head buzzing and sleepy, I downed a cup of 
coffee from the rectangular office robot. It was pre-noon. The west- 
facing windows showed a world of long shadows. The sky was a 
peaceful white. I looked right out over the boss’s shoulder. He was 
napping in his chair. Beyond the vertical blinds at his window, a 
highway, a row of trees, a garden, a Buddhist cemetery. I let the 
coffee leak into my upper intestine. It began to turn everything in my 
tubes into coffee. I don’t mean it turned them into a substance that 
looked like coffee. I mean it literally turned them into coffee. 

I went into the cave of the bathroom. I entered a stall. I locked 
the door behind myself. I sat down. The seat was too hot. I flipped 
open the console. I slashed the heat control down to “off”. I looked at 
my phone. Rina wanted to come over tonight. I told her, “OK”. 

Someone entered the bathroom. He ran the sink for a minute. 
He entered the stall next to mine. Out came a familiar “veen”. The 
bidet nozzle was extending. Then a “shash”, then a skinny gargle. The 
bidet nozzle was spraying at something soft and malleable. Then came 
the unmistakable sound of anus-matter-crunching, flaffing, and 
plopping. Now a tinkle of urine. Then, it was impossible to ignore that 
he was brushing his teeth. He went on, running the bidet, brushing 
his teeth, dumping, peeing, spraying. At what had he trained the 
spray? I imagined it was his prostate -- his “taint”, his male G-spot 
area. 

Who was this man? He might as well have been Batman. He 
might as well have also been a serial killer. Beyond a certain point, 
you don’t know anybody. I waited, and waited, for him to leave. 
Maybe he was thinking the same thing about me. Maybe he wanted 
me to leave first. He wanted to avoid eye-contact. I didn’t want to 
know who he was. If I found out who he was, or if he had reason to 
believe I’d found out who he was, then he’d probably try to make 
friends with me. He’d probably treat me to coffee, then lunch, then 
invite me out to see some hostesses, then strippers, then hookers. 
Before I knew it, I’d be wearing a velvet bathrobe. I’m not an orgy 
kind of guy, really. That’s a lifestyle I don’t see myself getting familiar 
with anytime soon. 

That, or he would take me into a storage unit, and show me his 
dead bodies. 

What’s the difference between a man like this an a child- 
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murderer? 

It took fifteen minutes for him to finish his ritual of terror. I 
listened to him wash his hands. He did it with the vigor you’d use to 
skin a horse with a square of sandpaper. He left the bathroom. No one 
else came in, that whole time. I waited until I heard the security card 
key “bleep” in the hall, then the sound of a door opening and then 
closing. I got up, I rinsed my hands, I stormed into the office. I was 
full of the sudden desire to know. I looked out at every black-haired 
head in that whole section of a hundred black-haired heads. No one 
looked any more or less relaxed than the others. The boss was at the 
rectangular robot, getting a cup of coffee. Had it been him? It was one 
of them. Or maybe the person who’d used his card key had been 
someone who'd just gotten off the elevator. Maybe the man who’d 
been in our bathroom had taken the elevator -- or the stairs -- from 
another floor. It was too late to know. 


SIX MONTHS LATER 


Six months later, I was back in the same place, alone in the 
toilet with a man bideting, pooping, peeing, and brushing his teeth at 
the same time. This was either the second sound-appearance of the 
phantom monster, or his madness had expanded. I would not be a 
slave to my terror, this time. Well, I was for five minutes. After that, I 
got up. I washed my hands for three minutes, eyes watching the stall 
door’s reflection in the mirror. Every few seconds, I looked myself in 
the eye. I didn’t want to know. I was going to force myself to know. 

I felt weird, washing my hands for so long. 

I stepped out into the hallway. I stood by the bathroom. I stared 
at my phone. I planned to look at my phone until that psychopath 
stepped out of the bathroom. 

The secretary whose favorite Disney character was the evil 
queen from “Sleeping Beauty” came by, pushing a cartoon character’s 
head on a hand-cart. 

“Oh, there you are,” she said. “They’re looking for you. Meeting 
room D on the 9th floor. They said it was urgent.” 

I went directly to the elevator. I pressed the button. Both 
elevators were on floor B2. I shook my head. I ran back to the office 
doors. I swiped my card key. The lock withdrew. I looked into the 
office. I looked across all the black-haired skulls. I counted heads. We 
were twenty men short. I couldn’t remember who they were. I didn’t 
know who was in the meeting yet, and who wasn’t. My brain put all 
the pieces together. If I walked into that meeting, I’d know the 
identity of the psycho. I went back to the elevators. They were both on 
the eleventh floor. 

I waited thirty seconds. Neither elevator moved. Then, one of 
them moved to floor ten. Then one of them plummeted straight to 
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floor seven. Then, neither moved for sixty seconds. I took the stairs. I 
got into the meeting just as all the guys were getting back from a 
smoke break. Maybe I didn’t figure out who the psycho was. My brain 
was too tired to finish the crossword puzzle of the moment. 

The meeting was serious. The Enemy -- by which I mean, the 
consumers who bought our products -- had invented a time machine 
that allowed them to see into the future. They uncovered the 
combination to the big money bin beneath the building. They were 
sneaking into the money bin tomorrow afternoon and burning ten- 
thousand-yen bills one at a time while cackling. The Scientists on floor 
three had read the money’s Ghost Profile and predicted something 
horrendous. If we didn’t stop them by next week, The Enemy would 
use that time machine to go back in time and steal the founder of our 
company’s grandfather’s lunch money. We’d all be vaporized 
instantly. Or, as some physicists argued, we were already part of an 
alternate universe where the time machine didn’t happen (or hadn’t 
happened yet). 

“We need new numbers,” an old man said, putting his hands on 
the table. 

“We don’t know where to get these numbers.” 

“Number are everywhere. Get me new numbers by Monday 
morning.” 

Tokyo University Boy approached me as men were sliding 
folders off the table. “It’s going to be a rough weekend. Are you 
staying overtime tonight?” 

“T’m going home.” 

The boss called me over to his desk. 

“Are you Staying tonight?” 

“T’m going to do my work at home,” I said. “I can think better at 
home.” 

“You’re not going out to some party or anything, are you?” 

When the sun set, the windows of my office floor turned into 
mirrors. The boss sat with his back to a window. I could see the 
reflection of his computer screen. He was looking up vintage Fender 
Stratocasters on Yahoo! Auctions. 

“I’m going home,” I said. 

I went with my friend Wolf to some party celebrating Tokyo 
Game Show. Some girl I’d met years before approached me. 

“You look good.” 

“So do you.” 

“What have you been doing with yourself?” 

“T’ve been playing a lot of guitar,” I said. 

“T mean what are you doing for a living?” 

“Oh, I got a job.” 

“Where?” 

“Some company whose name is the same as their NASDAQ 
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symbol.” 

“Oh. Hey. What do you do there?” 

“T work in the Timer Division.” 

“What’s the Timer Division?” 

“You know how they have a ninety-day warranty for most 
products? Well, I think of new and exciting ways to ensure that the 
products fail on exactly the ninety-first day.” 

“Hah. Really?” 

“No, not really.” 

Did I want to have sex with this girl? I’d technically already had 
sex with her before. I could have sex with her again. It was good 
enough to want to do again. It was Diet-Coke-like sex. It was a novel 
idea and it was something you could enjoy every once in a while, if not 
all the time. I didn’t want to have sex with her again. Though I could. 
Was Mimi really leaving me? Did I care either way? I didn’t have sex 
with the girl, in the end. She got drunk and put her head on my 
shoulder. On the train, I put my hand on her back to keep her from 
falling over. I felt her bra strap through thin cashmere. 

On the train home, I sent Rina a blank email message. Her 
unwillingness to reply -- or her willingness to not reply (I could never 
tell with her) -- felt like mostly the equivalent of my gesture. Maybe 
we were even. That was the last I ever reached out to her. 


If I wait ten years, recalling the next few events of the story 
would be like trying to describe the minute details of a mugging. 

It was a tight, weird couple of months. 

If I wait ten years, all I’ll be able to remember is that Funako 
turned into a jerk, and then Mimi turned into a huge jerk. Meanwhile, 
I stayed the same as always (that is to say, I was a colossal jerk). 

It started when news traveled through my division that I was 
dating a model. Funako had told all the ladies she was the boss of that 
I was a jerk and would not be having lunch with them ever again. 
They kept asking -- they liked having lunch with me. Hey, I liked 
having lunch with them. They all liked things, like movies and music, 
that the guys never talked about for fear of looking weak. I’m not sure 
Funako had a “plan”, though if she wanted people to hate me, it didn’t 
(exactly, provably) work. 

Eventually, the boss was clapping me on the shoulder while I 
waited in line to buy Pringles at the little convenient store in the 
cafeteria. They started inviting me to their big lunches. 

I started taking chances. At one lunch, I explained how the 
Japanese word for “diabetes” -- “sugar-urine disease” -- came from 
ancient Chinese. The test for diabetes involved the patient urinating 
on a stone. Then ants were released ten feet away. If the ants 
gravitated toward the urine, that meant he urine contained a high 
sugar content. 
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Tokyo University Boy screwed up his nose and glanced around. 

“That’s disgusting! Do you have to talk about such disgusting 
things at lunch?” 

I pointed my chopsticks at him: “When you hear the word 
‘urine’, do you have to immediately imagine a spray of warm, golden 
liquid gushing out of a big, floppy wiener? Learn how to turn your 
imagination off, or you’ll never make it in this game!” 

The bosses laughed. The executive put his hand on his belly. 
This was a guy whose hobbies included swimming -- in his own suit. 
He pointed his index finger at me. He looked me right in the eye. 
While looking me right in the eye, he spoke about me in the third 
person: 


“This guy. 
This fucking guy. 
This fucking guy is fucking fantastic.” 


“While we’re at it, everybody, I’d like to say that this kid right 
here is reading his personal email and checking his Mixi profile all 
day. Only he doesn’t have the balls to keep the windows full-sized like 
I do. He keeps them razor-thin at the bottom of his monitor. He can 
read maybe a single line of text at a time.” 

From that day forth, Tokyo University Boy ceased looking at his 
personal email in the office altogether. Maybe he stopped checking it 
at home, too. He then morphed into the hardest chain-smoker you’d 
ever see. 

I neglected to turn down an invitation to a party. The party was 
at the top of a tall building. The room was intimate. The lighting was 
too bright. The executive was wearing a pink polo shirt. His man- 
boobies became status symbols thanks to that designer cotton. His 
gold chain necklace was the most expensive kind of dog collar. He’d 
just gotten a punch perm on his white Frankenstein reenactment 
hairstyle. He belittled the breasty secretary. He made her sit next to 
me. 

“You sit next to him, baby.” 

He looked me in the eye, and spoke about me in the third 
person, loud enough for everyone to hear. 

“This is Fujisawa’s secretary, as you all know. We’re only sitting 
her next to this guy because it’s the least we can do. You know why he 
doesn’t come to our parties? Because of what he’s got at home! We 
have to buy his loyalty. On the way home tonight, everyone apologize 
to this fucking guy for not understanding his value to our 
organization.” 

A month later, she quit. She got pregnant. She got married. I 
never talked to her again. Goodbye, breasty secretary. We had a lot of 
fun talking about Dragon Quest and Pokemon. 
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I just looked her up on Facebook. Hello, breasty secretary. I 
sent her a friend request. I hope she accepts it. (One week later: she 
did.) 

Monday, at lunch, the guys were talking about boobs. 

“T bought one of your girlfriend’s DVDs,” one of the older guys 
said. “Wow! How the hell do you even have a conversation with her? 
What the hell do the two of you even talk about? I mean, how do you 
not just stare at those jugs?” 

“Oh, you get over it eventually.” 

“He says you get over it! Eventually!” 

“Maybe you would get over it!” 

“This fucking guy used to be in a rock and roll band.” 

“T still am,” I said. “It’s just not as good.” 

“This guy’s probably squeezed more boobies than you can count 
without algebra.” 

“Are they like pillows, or what?” 

“T bet you want to just sleep on them all night.” 

“Each one of them is bigger than my son’s head!” 

“Do you ever put your head on her thighs and let the boobs just 
flump onto your forehead?” 

“One thing about watching those DVDs -- the smaller they make 
those bikini tops, the more it hurts your head like hell trying to stop 
wondering what those nipples look like.” 

“Come on,” I said, “you guys are talking like you’ve never seen 
boobs.” 

“You know what kind of country this is, boy!” the executive said. 
“T bet you saw all sorts of boobs in California.” 

Why did they think I was from California? 

"It's true," I said. "In California, boobies are basically the same 
thing as tap water." 

The executive guffawed. "This fucking guy!" 

Fujisawa looked deep into his udon. "I wish I was from 
California," he muttered. 

“Don't be so down, guys,” I said. "You all have something I 
don't." 

"What's that?" 

"Wives." 

“Hah! You're not going soft on us, are you, kid?" asked some 
bald older guy with an adorable Super-Mario-like mustache. 

"Certainly not. Really, you're all married, right?" 

The executive held up his hand. He twiddled his wedding band 
in full view of all the men. They all did the same. Tokyo University Boy 
put his hands on his lap and chewed his food. 

“And you all got kids, right?” 

“Sure do. Fujisawa just had his first kid yesterday!” 

“Congratulations, Fujisawa!” everyone said. 


Efe: 


“Thanks,” Fujisawa said. 

“Yeah, you were a whole five minutes late to work yesterday 
morning,” I said. “Don’t let it happen again!” 

“This fucking guy! I love this guy!” the executive said, looking 
left, looking right. 

(You know, I really don’t like how much that guy liked me.) 

“How old is your youngest?” I asked the executive. 

“Sixteen,” he said. 

“Daughter?” 

He straightened up. “All I’ve got is beautiful daughters.” 

“Do they take after their mom?” 

“Splendidly.” 

“Are any of them single?” 

“This fucking guy! I love this guy!” 

“T -- I wasn’t late at all yesterday, actually -- I was an hour early, 
as usual,” Fujisawa was telling someone. 

“You guys all have something I’ve never had.” 

“What’s that? Someone to cook you miso soup in the morning?” 

"For boobs like his girl’s, I'd make my own damn miso soup," a 
guy muttered. 

“No, not miso soup," I said. "I mean sex with a pregnant 
woman.” 

The table went speechless. 

“Really, when your wives were pregnant -- tell me the truth. Did 
you take a sip?” 

Silence. 

The section chief wiped noodle soup out of his mustache. 

“Two or three times.” 

The executive pointed his chopsticks at me. 


“Wow, this fucking guy. 
I tell you. This fucking guy. 
Fucking fantastic.” 


Everyone at the table had taken a sip. 

“T wouldn’t pour it over granola,” one twenty-year company man 
said. “However, it has a certain appeal. Maybe that’s the eroticism 
talking.” 


My “Did you take a sip?” conversation became as legendary as 
the fact that I was now engaged to marry an actress with breasts as 
big as most girls’ thighs. This is how you make it in Japanese business: 
you get married. The (Japanese) creator of one of the largest 
interactive multimedia franchises in world history once advised me to 
“either get married, or start wearing a wedding ring, before you start 
publicly speaking for a product”. I’m sure they give that advice to 
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police detectives and criminal defense lawyers as well. So naturally, 
when asked if I was considering marriage to this breasty bikini model, 
I answered immediately in the affirmative. The result was like 
dropping a hydogen bomb on top of a nuclear bomb. The legend of my 
woman-obtaining prowess traveled as far as the head of the creative 
research and development division. I wanted to work in that division. 

I was sick of marketing. 

You know the saying about how “People in Hell want ice-water”, 
and the saying about how a good salesman “Can sell ice cubes to an 
Eskimo”? 

People in Hell still wanted ice water. We were still showing off 
how we could sell ice cubes to Eskimos. 

We’d -- figuratively -- invented the refrigerated truck. It still 
didn’t occur to anyone that we could drive down to Hell and deliver 
ice water at crazy prices. 

I don’t want to talk about the particulars. Every eyeball- 
micrometer of any given camera angle of a busy Tokyo street is 
spastic neon and shouting touts. Everyone is trying to sell everyone 
everything. I’m not saying it’s all sell-outs and cash-ins, of course. 
Artists and genuine laid-back people make ends meet as they have 
throughout history. They do what they do. Everyone else wants money 
now. They scream and shout. 

At one meeting, a man threw up a line graph on the projector. 

“As you can see, the number of people using iPods this year has 
increased exponentially over last year. This means our traditional 
street-level marketing tactic [that is to say, screaming at them until 
they either shit themselves or light their wallet on fire] will no longer 
be as effective.” 

Their traditional street-level marketing tactic was to play audio 
recordings at nearly the volume of a star going supernova. 

“T propose we increase the volume of the recording.” 

I stood up. I pointed a finger at the man who had just spoken. 

“T propose we fire this man. Then, I propose we stop making 
noise. I propose we stop annoying people. I propose we think of 
something else. We can’t increase the volume of the recordings 
without giving God Himself an aneurysm.” I was always sure to 
capitalize “God” in those meetings -- in Japanese big business, if 
you’re white, they assume you’re Christian or Jewish, and if you’re 
talking about God, you’re deadly serious. 

The boss chuckled. He often chuckled at deadly serious things. 

“Try something else, huh?” he said. 

“Like what?” Tokyo University Boy said, with a sneer. He 
rotated his chair around. He had a genuine yellow pencil in one hand 
and a legal pad on a clipboard in another. 

I pointed at him. Then I pointed at the boss. 

“Give me a raise, and we'll talk.” 
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They gave me a raise. 

Two days later, the head of the creative research and 
development division emailed me. He said he’d read my blog. He 
invited me to an expensive dinner. 

“Bring your girlfriend.” 

We met at one of the two decent Mexican restaurants in the 
Tokyo megalopolitan area. This one was called “La Fonda de la 
Madrugada”. It was located on a lonely, glass-black highway of the 
night between Harajuku and Shinjuku. It’s the kind of place I’d want 
to drive my middle-class-fancy street-modified Subaru WRX STi, if I 
had one, or if they had a parking lot. Our table was located in a stone 
grotto two stories underground. The guy was waiting for me. A nearby 
fountain kept making a sound that made me want to go to the 
bathroom. They brought out chips, salsa, runny cheese, beans, and 
rice. It was all pretty fantastic: what was something by the highway 
in, say, Ohio was a much-appreciated delicacy in Japan. A soccer 
game played on a projected television image in the more sports-bar- 
like other room of the basement. In our seating section, a mariachi 
band was constantly making musical noise. While we waited for Mimi 
to show up, we ate some chips and talked about work. He spoke fluent 
English. He was a soft Japanese man with hair so curly it gave me the 
impression it was in love with his brain. He was a little pudgy, with 
skinny arms, wearing an off-white T-shirt with trendy runic scripty 
writing junk all over it. I saw his baggy designer blue jeans when he 
stood up to shake my hand. I wonder why guys like him pay so much 
money for such ugly jeans and T-shirts when they could just spend five 
dollars at a thrift shop for something that wouldn’t make their 
hairstyles and eyeglasses look immediately ridiculous. Faced with the 
option to make their existing look work for pennies, they decide 
instead to give up and spend big on a name. 

I was wearing a custom-made leather jacket with a white V-neck 
T-shirt underneath, a pair of shredded Levi’s jeans, and some New 
Balance running shoes. I had a bit of a beard that day. My hair was 
getting long. It was clean and soft. I remember feeling confident that 
my skin was cleaner than usual. That’d change when I woke up the 
morning after all that greasy food. 

We talked about problems with the world, and the industry we 
worked in. We talked about how senseless the old men were. I 
immediately didn’t like how well me and this guy got along. I felt 
uncomfortable. He ordered a pitcher of beer. He poured me a glass. I 
showed him my palm. 

“T don’t drink. Sorry.” 

He narrowed his eyes. His head twitched left, then right. His 
face returned to normal. He grinned. 

“Okay.” 

He drank both small glasses of beer. Then he poured two more. 
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“Here,” he said, sliding it across the table. “You can have just 
one. I won’t tell anyone.” He winked. 

“Wait, are you assuming I don’t drink because I’m a recovering 
alcoholic?” 

He cocked his head to the right. He licked his lips. 

“Well, isn’t that the usual story?” 

“T don’t know. Is it? I’m not a recovering alcoholic.” 

“So you’re just a sanctimonious asshole,” he said, smiling. 

“Well, maybe I am. Though you’re just as bad, offering a drink to 
a guy who you assume is a recovering alcoholic.” 

He bottoms-upped his glass. He took the glass he’d poured for 
me. 

“So why don’t you want to drink?” 

“T’m allergic.” 

“How allergic?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never tasted alcohol.” 

“Then how do you know you're allergic?” 

“They can tell from blood tests.” 

“So you found out through a blood test.” 

“Yes.” 

“Before you’d ever drunk alcohol?” 

“Yes.” 

He looked into the full glass of beer on the table. He looked up 
at me. He looked down at a point on the table in front of me. He slid 
the glass of beer across the table. 

“Look, man,” he said, looking at a spot in the center of the table. 
“My cousin is allergic to alcohol. He does just fine. All that happens is 
he turns a little redder than most people.” 

I felt a white lie coming on: “Apparently, I would break out in 
really awful hives.” 

His response was immediate: “How awful?” 

“T don’t know how awful.” 

He pushed the beer glass a centimeter closer to me. 

“Why don’t you just check and see how awful?” 

“Well, I’ve never drunk alcohol, ever. I feel like if I were to 
gauge my allergic reaction, I would set aside some time and do it in 
the comfort of my own home.” 

“Well, in the case of it being extreme, wouldn’t it be better to be 
in the company of someone you can trust? Someone who could call an 
ambulance, if needs be.” 

“Can I trust you? Really? It feels like you’re trying to hypnotize 
me, now. Anyway, I live next door to a hospital. I could walk right into 
the emergency room.” 

The man held up his hands. “It might not be as awful as you’d 
think. It might be so mildly awful that the fun you’d have drinking, of 
letting go and getting over yourself for a change, might be worth it.” 
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Mimi showed up. She was wearing a little black dress anda 
sparkly wreath of costume diamonds. 

“I’m Mimi,” she said. “It’s so nice to meet you!” 

The man stood up. He shook her hand with both hands. 

“Here,” he said, sliding the glass of beer across the table. “Your 
boyfriend is too boring to drink. Hopefully you’ll drink this.” 

“T can only drink a few,” she said. “Diabetes runs in my family.” 

“Diabetes!” the man said, pointing at me. “That’s a lot more 
serious than some little allergy. She’s a good sport.” 

“Diabetes runs in the human race,” I said to this guy. “Her dad 
is diabetic because he was an alcoholic.” 

“You are a fucking buzz-kill,” this guy said. 

“Well, what I lack in drinking, I will gladly make up in the eating 
of food.” 

Mimi drank two glasses of beer. I had a chili relleno, a burrito, 
and a pair of enchiladas. Before long, my stomach was football-sized 
and threatening my lungs. 

This guy picked at tortilla chips with a queasy expression. I tried 
to ask him about job positions. The zeppelin of the night was setting 
down on top of an ocean of Eiffel Towers. He drank his way through 
four pitchers of beer. 

“No, no, let’s stop speaking English. Let’s speak Japanese,” he 
said, again and again. “We are in the presence of a lady. We must 
include her in the conversation.” He looked at Mimi. “I am sorry that 
we keep speaking English. We’re just talking about boring work stuff. 
I’m sorry. We'll try to speak Japanese anyway. I’m sorry. It’s boring 
work stuff. Don’t hate us because of the boring stuff we’re talking 
about. We’re going to speak Japanese now.” He looked at me, eyes 
narrow. “We’re going to speak Japanese now, okay? Let me hear you 
speak Japanese.” 

“T told her I would help her learn English,” I said. 

“There’s a time and a place for learning,” the man said. “We’re 
here to have fun.” 

“Tt’s okay,” Mimi said. “I’ve been overseas. I majored in English 
in college. My listening comprehension is pretty high.” 

“You don’t have to back him up, darling,” he said. He reached 
across the table. He almost touched her hand. Then, he didn’t. “Your 
boyfriend doesn’t respect--” He made a sudden gesture. His wedding 
ring tinged against beer pitcher number five. It tottered on its heavy 
base like a dropped coin. The liquid sloshing around inside lent it a 
clunking uneven waddle. In a half-instant, it waddled toward the edge 
of the table, fell to the floor, and crashed into a hundred pieces. The 
beer hunted every square inch of the floor. It was the Photoshop 
Bucket Icon of liquid-spillings. The mariachi band stopped with the 
breathing-lung equivalent of a record needle scratch. Until the 
mariachi band stopped like that, I’d almost forgotten they were there. 
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The man grabbed a cloth napkin. He dabbed at some of the beer on 
the table. 

“T--I can clean this up.” He was so drunk he was speaking 
English. I think he’d lived in Hawaii at some point. He rubbed the 
beer with a hard sudden stroke. A sheet of it spurted out toward the 
patrons at the other table. It hissed and evaporated against the still- 
hot iron tray of their saucy fajitas. “I’m so sorry--” Restaurant staff 
were on their way, weirdly dressed in white short-sleeve shirts and 
white slacks, like they should be putting straight jackets on asylum 
inmates who cheat at checkers. Our dinner companion ducked under 
the table, hand mummified in cloth napkin: “I’m gonna get some of 
this--” He picked up a shard of glass with his mummy hand. “Ouch!” 
The glass had pricked his finger. Mimi’s hand gripped my hand. She 
pulled my hand onto her thigh. The man sat up abruptly. The back of 
his head smacked into the bottom of the thick wooden table so hard 
his latest beer glass hopped an inch off the table, turned a little bit in 
mid-air, fell onto the stone floor, and shattered. “Shit!” he said. His 
head back above the table, he removed his hand from the napkin. It 
was covered in red blood. Mimi gripped my hand. “Shit!” he said. 
Mimi’s mouth opened. A staff member was working a broom and 
dustpan. The man looked at Mimi. “I’m okay.” 

Ninety minutes later, Mimi and I were finally alone. We were 
sitting in blue plastic bucket seats on the platform at Omotesando 
Station. 

“Is that guy going to get you a new job assignment?” 

“T highly doubt it.” 

“Well, that’s good. He was a creep. I wouldn’t want you to get 
that two-million-yen raise if it was from that guy.” 

“T’d sure like to get that two-million-yen raise from some guy.” 

A week later, he bought her new DVD. He messaged her on Mixi 
and asked if he could meet her so she could sign them. She showed 
me the message. 

“T’m not going to reply to him.” 

A week after that, I saw him at a party. I was three feet away 
from him at the bar. I waved to him. 

“Hey,” I said. 

He looked me right in the eye. Then he looked away. 

“T don’t think I’m getting that promotion after all,” I told Mimi, 
that night, in bed. 


A week later, Mimi was in Osaka. Funako emailed. She asked if I 
wanted to have dinner. We ate at an Italian restaurant in the Ginza. I 
like the view from the windows of that place. I especially like seeing 
the windows from all the way clear on the other side of the restaurant. 
It looks right down on the street where the asphalt is a black and 
white mixture. It has a distinct texture. The whole Ginza area looks 
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like a toy box from that window. The sun sets behind the buildings in 
the distance; the world grows lavender. 

“You never call me anymore,” I said to her. 

“You know why.” 

“T guess I do.” 

I drank a rich pomegranate juice. It was a fine, drinkable cake. I 
ate a salad with delicious vinaigrette and copious black olives. I know 
it’s technically fancier to not pit the olives, though in a salad, I kind of 
wish they would. I don’t like having to reach into my mouth. If my eye 
condition didn’t make contact lenses impossible, I wouldn’t like 
reaching into my eye, either. My entree was two pounds of fresh 
spaghetti pepperoncini containing maybe eight whole cloves of 
roasted garlic and a fist-sized portion of fine mozzarella chopped and 
distributed, melting sublimely. 

“By the way,” the waitress had warned, “I’m sorry, you must 
realize: the pepperoncini pasta: there isn’t a whole lot of stuff in it.” 

“T’m aware,” I said. “I enjoy its minimalism.” 

She bowed. “Our deepest apologies.” 

“How’s your band?” Funako asked, sipping wine. 

“Tt’s okay. I don’t know. Maybe it’s terrible.” 

“How often do you practice?” 

“Whenever everyone is free. I play the guitar every night.” 

“Is Puncher coming back?” 

“He can’t,” I said. 

“What happened there?” 

“He got on the wrong train to the airport. I should have told him 
which train he had to take. He was late for his flight. They couldn’t 
put him on another flight. He was going to go to Korea, hang out with 
a friend of mine -- Wayne. You remember Wayne, right? Then he was 
going to come right back. Well, it was the last day of his visa. He had 
to go to immigration and fill out some apology papers. I’m surprised 
they didn’t arrest him. I’ve heard all these stories about guys just 
getting arrested. Well, he had to go back to Iowa. They gave him one 
week. I had to pay for his plane ticket.” 

He still owes me for that plane ticket. I don’t mind it so much 
that he owes me. 

“So he can’t come back?” 

“Not for a year.” 

“Wow. So what are you going to do?” 

I shrugged. “Well, maybe Stabo will learn how to play the 
drums.” 

The elevator dinged in the distance. We were at the Mafia Boss 
Table. I had a clear line of sight to the elevator. 

I saw the guy coming out of the elevator. “Oh god,” I said. 

“What?” 

I stared right at the guy. He signed his name on the waiting list. 
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He sat on the waiting bench, next to a Japanese girl probably his age. 
I spoke to Funako in a half-whisper. 

“Okay. In a minute, some guy is going to try to talk to me. He 
thinks I don’t have a phone. So don’t mention me having a phone, or 
me having ever called you, or texted you, or you having ever called 
me, or texted me, or anyone else ever having called me or texted me.” 

“Why does he think you don’t have a phone?” 

“Because I told him I don’t believe in carrying a mobile phone.” 

“Why did you tell him that?” 

“Because I don’t want him to have my phone number.” 

“Why not?” 

“Quite frankly I’m afraid of the things he would say before ‘I’m 
sorry -- did I wake you?’” 

The man used a friendly pistol made of his right index and 
middle fingers to slide past the hostess. He appeared before my table. 

One problem with keeping a moderately popular blog is that you 
can't recommend restaurants without one of your readers showing up 
every time you go there. 

“Don’t get up,” he said. 

“T wasn’t going to.” 

“Long time no see, my good man. How you been?” 

His girlfriend stood behind him, leaning at a weird angle to see 
over his shoulder. They were about the same height. 

“T’ve been decent.” 

Another problem with keeping a moderately popular blog is that 
your readers sometimes figure you're a fictional character, and they 
can treat you however they want: 

“Hey, is this the woman who got mad when she found out you 
were dating a porn star?” 

“She’s not a porn star.” 

“I’m going to go to the bathroom,” Funako said. “If I have any 
trouble, I'll call you -- on your phone. The phone that is in your pocket 
right now.” She stood up a third of the way, careful to not slam her 
head into the guy’s chin. He was leaning right over the top of her. 

“You have a phone?” 

“No. God, of course I don’t have a phone. I mean, I do. Kind of. 
It’s a phone for work. She’s my friend from work. The phone is 
explicitly for work purposes.” 

“Oh, hey. That would explain something. Speaking of phones, 
I’ve been writing something. Well, I mean, I’ve been thinking of 
writing something. You know ‘The Love Plan’?” 

The Love Plan was a promotion from Softbank, a Japanese 
mobile phone provider that would eventually carry the iPhone. The 
iPhone is better for their sales than The Love Plan. 

With The Love Plan, you can designate one person as your 
significant other. Then you can text or call them for free. 
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“Yes, I know The Love Plan. I blogged about it last week.” 

“Well, apparently, if you sign up for The Love Plan, you’re not 
allowed to change your significant other without canceling your phone 
contract. I was thinking, like, what if a guy and a girl got on The Love 
Plan, and then they broke up? And then, what if they just never 
canceled their phone contracts?” 

“Oh man. I feel like I expounded on that hypothetical scenario in 
my blog last week. I wrote about five thousand words on it, in fact.” 

“Did you? I must not have seen it yet.” 

“Or maybe you did and it was just such sublime writing that you 
feel like you came up with it yourself. Let me refresh your memory: I 
came to the maybe-phony conclusion that it’s almost clever, that it 
assumes some people are going to be in love forever, and that the 
phone plan makes people think about that. The people behind The 
Love Plan could be either marketing jerks or people who genuinely 
want the world to be a happier place.” 

“T don’t know if I read that. So I was thinking, what if they just 
never canceled their phone plan? What if they eventually met 
someone else and got married? I want to talk to employees at 
Softbank, and see what they think about that hypothetical scenario.” 

“See, you just used the exact phrase ‘hypothetical scenario’. I 
just used those exact words a second ago.” 

“It’s a common expression.” 

“Tf you often find yourself talking about talking about things.” 

Funako came back with a glass of water in her hand. 

“Where’d you get that glass of water?” the guy asked her. 

“What are you, a lawyer? It was sitting on a tray over there.” 

“T could go for one of those. Do you mind if I drink that one?” 

“Uh. Um. Okay. Here.” She put it on the table. 

He picked it up. He took a sip. 

“This water is... tart.” He put it back down. “That’s really 
awful water.” 

“Okay.” 

“So I was going to talk to these Softbank people. I was thinking 
of writing a thing for Wired and then I was like, no -- I’m going to 
submit a ‘Talk of the Town’ to The New Yorker. So I was just thinking 
of emailing you. You have contacts at Conde Nast, right? Do you think 
they’d pick this story up?” 

“First of all, Softbank is going to refuse to comment. Second of 
all, if they did comment, you’d owe me a 75% finder’s fee.” 

“Get out of town. Get out of town on both counts.” 

“Tt’s plagiarism, pal.” 

“No it’s not. It’s not plagiarism. You got a job. You got a career. 
You write your blog for free. You don’t need this stuff. What do I 
have?” 

The hostess called his weird little name. 
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“T got to go. We’ll be in touch, dude,” he said. He made a phone- 
call sign with his hand for half a second, then turned it into a two- 
handed fingers-on-keyboard sign. “Email!” he said aloud. He pointed a 
finger-pistol at me. 

His table was mercifully a three-point-line’s distance away from 
ours. 

Ten minutes later, Funako asked, “Who’s that guy?” 

“That guy’s a psychopath,” I said, with a sigh. 

“What a sperm-turd,” she said. 

“Hey!” someone else said. It was my “bassist” Brendan “Sped” 
Lee. He still hadn’t quit that haircut. 

“Oh, hello, Brandon,” Funako said. 

“His name is Brendan,” I said. 

“That’s what I said!” 

“Tt’s definitely not what you said.” 

The middle part of Funako’s face turned a bluish-red for an 
instant. 

“Tt’s definitely what I said, I definitely said Brandon.” 

“Tt’s Brendan,” Brendan said. 

“That’s what I said!” 

“Tt’s not what you said, and it’s okay that it’s not what you said.” 

Funako looked from Brendan’s face to mine. 

“Who are you guys, the cops?” 

“T’m not the cops,” Brendan said. “He probably is.” 

“I’m almost the cops,” I said. “I’d be surprised if I wasn’t the 
cops, one of these days.” I wiped my mouth with my cloth napkin. 

“What brings you folks here?” Brendan asked. 

“Dinner.” 

“That’s fantastic. I was just on my way out. Mind if I sit down a 
minute? You guys remember Chiho.” Brendan’s lady-friend waved at 
us. Chiho was like Brendan’s Funako. “Chiho just moved into one of 
those musician apartments. She can play the piano as loud as she 
wants in there.” 

“That’s awesome.” 

“He was telling me you work at the Butler Cafe?” 

“IT do. Do you know the Butler Cafe?” 

“T just saw it on the internet.” 

“Tt’s fantastic. The people are so awful. They’re all these broken 
people. It makes me never want to have sex again. All these lonely, 
weird women.” 

“T see.” 

I explained, “He dresses up in a tuxedo and calls women 
‘Princess’. It’s like a cross between working at Chuck E Cheese and 
teaching business English.” 

Brendan grinned. I imagined an X-ray-vision zoom-in to his coat 
pocket: a Philips-head screwdriver. He was a millimeter from 
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removing it and stabbing me four times in the neck. It was Philips 
head so the wound wouldn’t close as easily. 

“How’s the book coming along?” I asked him. 

“Oh, it’s great! It’s just the kind of trash people want to read. I 
am seriously considering making the first line ‘Things get pretty 
crazy when you’re working at a butler cafe in Tokyo!’” 

Ten minutes later, the sun had set. Funako and I were alone. 

“Why did he have to mention sex? That was horrible the way he 
mentioned sex. So indecent.” 

“T bet he’ll publish a book before I ever do.” 

Funako finished her long glass of wine. Ginza twinkled outside 
like a fairytale. It twinkled that way for a couple of mostly silent 
minutes. 

“T think I’m okay now,” Funako said. “I mean, from everything. I 
don’t want a million yen. I don’t care. I’m just going to let it go.” 

“T’m glad you’re okay.” 

“Shut up. This isn’t about you being glad. And it’s certainly not 
about my being okay.” 

“Well, whatever it is about, I just want to put it out there: I want 
to be your friend. I like you.” 

Funako looked longingly at that undrinkable last drop of wine. 

“Okay.” 

I paid for dinner. 

I didn’t think this would be the last time I’d ever talk to her. If it 
weren't for those two-dozen or so times I'd see her in the office, in the 
elevator going up when I was going down, or in the elevator going 
down when I was going up, I’d be able to say it was the last time I 
ever saw her. When I recall her name -- her real name, the one I didn’t 
use here -- I see that restaurant. I see the look on her face, her cheeks 
sucked in contemplatively over her braces, that wineglass between 
her fingers, my fuzzy mohair cardigan on her shoulders -- she’d been 
cold -- her shiny black hair behind her ears, the slim black glasses on 
the edge of her microscopic nose. Then an elevator ride. Side-by-side 
on a train. I flip open my phone. I look at the calendar. A little cake 
icon on one of the Saturdays. 

“Whose birthday is that? You have someone’s birthday 
registered in your phone. Whose is it?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “I don’t remember.” It wasn’t that I didn’t 
remember -- it was that I didn’t know: it must have been automatically 
transferred when I did an infrared data exchange with someone else’s 
phone. 

“Let me see!” she said. She snatched the phone from my hand. 
She clicked. 

It was Mimi’s birthday. 

“Oh.” 

“Oh.” 
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“One. 

“Oh 

She handed the phone back. 

It was her birthday, too. 

That’s the whole thing, right there. 

She got off at Minowa Station. I rode one more stop, to Minami- 
Senju. When I got off the train, I had no complete idea that Funako 
had just removed her foot from the door of my life for good. 

The world is hideous and gorgeous! I cannot look away. 
Sometimes I want to look away. Sometimes I want to never look away. 
Sometimes, I look away. That night, I looked away for a moment. 

Goodbye, Funako. You’re one of the three most beautiful people 
I have ever known. I think about you many times every day. 


Mimi got back from Osaka the next day. She brought me some 
tea-cakes from a famous tea-cake shop from Osaka. We met in Ginza. 
We went to the Apple Store. We had lunch at the restaurant where I’d 
had dinner with Funako the night before. During the day, the 
restaurant was like an undersea grotto. We were seated as far from 
the elevator as you could get. The sun found its way in through the 
distant window section. It shone through translucent plastic beads 
which twirled despite no wind of any kind. Her friend was in the area. 
Via texts, her friend arranged to appear and say hello. Her friend was 
wearing a little cowboy hat. She took the cowboy hat off and sat 
down. The waitress brought a menu. This friend was a year away from 
being on the cover of every men’s magazine in the country. 

“She’s looking for a boyfriend,” Mimi told me. 

She slapped Mimi on the wrist. “Oh, shut up.” She grinned. 

“Maybe he has some friends I can introduce you to.” 

I looked at the girl. I looked her right in the eye. She was 
gorgeous, and probably a perfect human being as well. 

“She can cook,” Mimi said. Like that mattered. How could you 
have a girlfriend like this girl and want her to cook for you? Wouldn’t 
you rather cook for her? I certainly would. I wanted to learn exactly 
what she liked eating, and learn how to cook it exactly the way she 
liked eating it. 

“T say this with all due respect: I wouldn’t dare introduce any of 
my friends to you. They’re jerks.” 

“She’s in love with a guy,” Mimi said. “He’s just some guy. I 
tried to tell him she was in love with him. He ditched her for a girl 
who worked at Starbucks! Can you believe that! Just some girl he met 
at Starbucks.” 

“Maybe she’s really pretty,” the girl said. 

“She can’t possibly be more pretty than you!” Mimi said, 
gripping her friend’s upper arm. 

“Maybe they have a lot in common,” Mimi's friend went on. 
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The waitress brought two glasses of red wine. She put one in 
front of Mimi, and one in front of her friend. 

“From the men over there,” the waitress said. She made a 
broad, flat-handed gesture at two tobacco-subsisting leather-faced 
coal-tar-crapping man-shadows sitting by the windows. Why did the 
section by the windows have to be the smoking section? I wouldn’t 
have minded sitting by the windows, on benevolently overcast days 
like that. 

Mimi’s friend looked at the wine. She took a sip. 

“Tt tastes like bad grape juice,” she said. 

Mimi smelled the wine. “It might be expensive. I don’t know.” 

Mimi took a sip. Her friend put her hands on her lap and gave a 
little seated bow in the direction of the male shadows by the window. 

“Oh no,” Mimi’s friend said. “They’re getting up.” 

“Hell,” Mimi said, shading her eyes for a moment with the 
dainty fan of her fingers. 

One of the guys put his hand on the other guy’s forearm. The 
other guy sat down. The guy came up alone. 

“Hello, ladies. I hope you like the wine.” 

“Tt’s tasty,” Mimi's friend said. 

“Tf you'd like, you can come sit with us.” 

“Sup,” I said to the guy. He looked at me. 

“Oh, I didn’t see you there. Which one of these ladies is not your 
girlfriend?” 

Mimi spoke up in a surprised, television-variety-show-worthy 
voice: “My face is so itchy all of a sudden.” 

She was rubbing the tip of her middle finger all over her right 
cheek. 

The first ten seconds the man stared at her, she was making 
little circular motions. Then, the motion transformed: she repeatedly 
brought the finger down in thick sweeps from a single location just 
beneath her right eye. The speed and angle was graceful enough to 
remove wallpaper without leaving residue. 

Thirty silent seconds transpired. 

“T’ll just leave you ladies for a bit. Come over and say hello, if 
you feel like.” 

“What a jackoff,” Mimi was saying. Her smile was irresistible. 
She touched her middle and index fingers to her top lip, and tittered. 

“Mimi, you are so bad,” her friend said. I could tell she was on 
the verge of advising Mimi to have a little professional courtesy. 
Again: she was going to be on magazine covers nationwide in a year. 
Mimi wasn’t. Mimi didn’t care. 

I suppose, by this point, I definitely liked her a lot more than I 
liked anyone else, for whatever reason and for every reason. 

I watched the man-shadows. The one who’d stayed at the table 
repeatedly slapped the other on the shoulder. The other guy 
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shrugged. A fragment of laugh-shrapnel popped out of the distant 
conversation and curve-ball-spun in our direction. Mimi and her friend 
bottoms-upped their wineglasses. 

The waitress brought a bottle of wine and three glasses. 

“Again, from the men by the window.” 

“Can you tell them, “Thanks for the wine: now fuck off’.” 

The waitress giggled. “I’ll deliver your message with a softened 
vocabulary.” 

“Thank you.” 

I stopped the waitress “Just out of curiosity,” I said, “do people 
do that often? Like, buy drinks for pretty girls.” 

The waitress rolled her eyes. “Like, all the time. We can’t turn 
them down. I mean. It’d be bad for business.” 

“Huh,” I said. It really surprised me. I’d never been with a girl 
at the moment a guy on the other side of a bar bought her a drink. 
“Do the girls often, you know .. . drink the drink?” 

“Well, if it’s a glass of wine, they usually do. The boss says nine 
times out of ten they do. In the case of a bottle of wine, usually we ask 
if they want to uncork it. Sometimes, they say to just leave it on the 
table. In that case, they either take it home or they don’t.” 

“Do a lot of girls leave wine on the table corked? I’m sorry if I’m 
asking a lot of questions. I like asking questions.” 

“Oh, it’s fine. To answer your question: They do. Very often, 
girls leave wine bottles corked on the table. In that situation, we put 
the wine back into the cellar.” 

“And then you sell it again. You double your money.” 

“Exactly.” The waitress looked at Mimi. “Do you girls--” 

“Uncork it,” Mimi said. 


In two hours, Mimi’s friend stood and observed as Mimi 
squeezed my torso with her arms, as her breasts compressed against 
my lower chest between a down staircase and an up staircase in the 
middle of Ginza Station. 

“T love this guy,” Mimi kept saying. She said it to her friend. She 
said it to people she didn’t know. She was drunk. Her face was so red 
it was turning purple. “I love this guy so fucking much. I am going to 
marry him.” 

“Mimi...” Her friend was getting worried. 

“What? I don’t care. I want everyone to know. I don’t care about 
anything. This is why I don’t care. I just love this guy.” 

She looked me in the eye. “Who are you? Where did you come 
from? What are you? How do you actually exist?” 

“T’m just me,” I said. 

She kissed me in the middle of the neck. Her tongue slid all 
around my Adam’s apple. Even I was starting to get a little 
uncomfortable. Ginza Station on a rainy Sunday afternoon is a kudzu 
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jungle of human limbs and garments. The station is poorly ventilated. 
The humidity of the rain tumbles slinky-like down the dozens of exit 
stairways from street level. Here we were, between two train platform 
entrances, amid the bustle of people at either the beginning or the 
end -- or the very middle, during a transfer -- of their commutes. 

People just getting off a train are in a hurry until they realize 
they’re on time. People just getting to a train platform are in a hurry 
until they realize their next train hasn’t arrived yet. People about to 
make a transfer are in a hurry because they’re not currently on a 
train, and the situation is suddenly, again, not out of their hands. 

“T want to marry you,” Mimi said. “When can you marry me?” 

“T’ll marry you,” I said. I don’t know what I was saying. 

“Will you marry me today?” 

“Tt’s five in the afternoon on a Sunday. All the appropriate 
offices are closed.” 

“Will you marry me tomorrow?” 

“Are you drunk?” 

“Of course I’m drunk. Will you marry me tomorrow?” 

“T’ll marry you tomorrow.” 

“You better.” 

“T’ll take the afternoon off work.” 

“Take the whole day off work.” 

“Well, what I meant was, I was only planning to go in for the 
afternoon, anyway. So, taking the afternoon off... would mean taking 
the whole day off. Is what I meant to say.” 

“T love you so god damn much. You make me so happy.” 

She tried once more to turn me into something she could drink. 

She was crying. 

“T didn’t know this was going to happen. I didn’t know I was 
going to feel this way. All this time, I--” 

I kissed her on the forehead. 

“Tt’s okay.” 

“Tt’s just not fair--it’s just so. . . it’s just so fucking unfair, 
everything is.” 

She cried until she stopped. She looked me in the eyes. She 
snorted a half-minute’s worth of tears into her nose without hardly 
moving her face. She decompressed. 

“T want to go to your home. Can I just stay there for a week? 
Just, this whole week. Can I live there? For just a week. I just want to 
be with you twenty-four-seven for a week.” 

“Twenty-four-seven times one, then.” 

“What? Yeah. Yeah. I’m too tired to go home and get my stuff. 
I’ll go get my stuff tomorrow. I want to go home with you right now. I 
want to sleep and wake up and play videogames all night. Can we do 
that?” 

“We can.” 
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“T love you so much.” 

I squeezed her. Here is something I didn’t say: 

“T love you.” 

“Guys? I’m going to go home.” 

“T want you to be at my wedding,” Mimi said, hugging her 
friend. 

“T’m ... busy tomorrow. I have a photo shoot.” 

“Hah! Hah. It’s not going to be tomorrow. Maybe it’ll be next 
week.” Mimi wiped her face with the back of her hand. “We’ll be in 
touch!” 

Mimi, me, and her friend then rode the same train for six stops. 
Her friend waved to us on her way out. I never saw her again. 
Goodbye, famous person I never tell anyone I’ve met. 

Mimi and I got as far as starting to take off our shoes before the 
sex began. She put her shoulders against the shoe-closet in my 
entryway. We did it standing up, both of our feet flat on the floor. She 
was the perfect height for that position. It’s not a normal position, and 
you’d be hard-pressed to find it in pornography. We could even do it 
that way without her shoulders being against a wall. I’ve only ever 
known one other girl I did it with that way. It was intense, and weird. 
It was so sexual it had circumnavigated the sexuality globe and 
arrived right back at zero. It was the sexual friction of a debit card 
thipping into an automatic teller machine. She put her hands on my 
hips and stepped forward, away from the closet. I ejaculated inside 
her. We then had sex on the futon. Then we had sex in the shower. 
She fell asleep like a rock. It wasn’t even ten in the evening. I held a 
bag of luxurious organic granola in my left hand. I dumped it into my 
mouth by the half-handful. I crunched it a bit, savored the sweetness 
of the freeze-dried fruit bits as they rehydrated on my tongue, and 
swallowed. Never before that moment did it feel so strange that food 
just disappears from our tactile sense the moment it passes the top of 
the throat. I knew from anatomy lectures that the upper esophagus is 
like memory foam. That’s why when you swallow something big or 
sharp, it feels like it’s still stuck there for minutes afterward. When 
it’s working properly, it functions like noise-canceling headphones. It 
immediately and seamlessly accommodates whatever you cast into it. 
My head was all woozy. The heater raged. I was standing in the 
middle of my living room, naked, sweating and breathing. I was 
feeding tiny scraps of paper to a bonfire and watching and feeling 
them vanish. 

I held Mimi for an hour. She ground her teeth a little bit. I put 
my hands against the sides of her face. I stabilized her jaw. She 
stopped grinding her teeth. She was silent. I put my hands around her 
ribs again. 

With a gasp, she awoke. 

She was crying. She rolled over. She looked me in the eye. She 
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sighed, a “You again” kind of sigh. She snaked her warm arms under 
my shoulders. She pressed her face flat to my bare chest. Parts of her 
were warm and parts of her were hot. Her face was soon tears-wet. I 
held her until she fell asleep again. 

I got up. I drank a glass of water, standing in the kitchen. I 
opened the living room door and walked in. 

In the dark, Mimi stood, naked, breasts long, with the posture of 
a rude ghost. 

I looked at her face. She was already looking at me. She was 
awake and asleep. Her hands shot up, wringing one another between 
her breasts. Her gaze turned upward. Her neutral mouth turned into 
an upward-arching gash. She exploded into a sob. 

I stared at her as she stood there, feet flat on the not-carpeted 
part of my living room floor. The only light was leakage from the 
kitchen. I had my finger on the switch. 

Her sobbing became a little moose-howl. She was alone at the 
end of some psychic hallway. 

I turned the light off. I remembered where she was. I put one 
hand on the middle of her back. I put another hand on top of her head. 
I’d run out of hands. I kissed her on the upper part of her forehead, 
lip-pinning her bangs to her skin for an instant. 

An hour later, she was asleep, facing away from me. She awoke 
with a start and a gasp. She touched the four fingertips of her right 
hand to her collar bone area. 

Her eyes were wide open, and dry. They looked at mine. They 
looked away. She’d somehow known that my opened eyes were 
awake, and not asleep. 

“T had a bad dream,” she said. 

“What about?” 

“T don’t know. Water... maybe?” 

We were silent a bit. My penis developed an idea. It slurmed 
between her thighs as it stiffened. She began to leak. Then, nothing 
happened. We were silent, in the dark. Then, a hushed, romantic- 
volumed whisper-conversation began: 

“Do you want to fuck me in the ass?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. Maybe?” 

“What do you mean maybe? Do you or don’t you?” 

“T mean, of course, that’s an opportunity I would go for, if you 
were offering it. It’s not something I think about all the time. It’s just, 
men all seem to inherently understand that a lot of women don’t go 
for it. They don’t like it. Maybe it hurts them. So we’re just trained by 
society -- well, most of us are -- to never ask for it unless we feel 
comfortable.” 

“Are you saying you don’t feel comfortable asking?” 

I thought about it. I went on whisper-talking onto her shoulder 
from behind her, lying on the dark cold floor. 
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“No. I don’t necessarily feel uncomfortable asking. I just don’t 
think about it. Usually, we’re in the heat of doing it, and I don’t want 
to disrupt the flow by asking a question, much less a question about 
something I don’t really feel would enhance the pleasurable sensation 
either way.” 

“Well, do you want to do it right now?” 

“Sure. I’ll do it right now.” 

“Well, I’ve never done it. It’s probably going to hurt, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I’ve never had it done to me.” 

“Really?” 

“Yeah, really.” 

“Huh. I thought you’d, you know. Been both ways.” 

“Hah. What. No. I haven't.” 

She rolled over. She rested on her elbow. She looked me in the 
eye. I could just barely see the shine of her wet scleras by the light of 
the blinking rice-cooker power LED, wandering in sleepily from the 
kitchen through the frosted glass of the living room door in once- 
every-three-seconds bursts. 

“Tf I brought a dildo, would you let me fuck you in the ass?” 

I thought it through. 

“T’m not saying anything until you show me the dildo.” 

“Yes! Okay. It’s a deal. I’ll bring the dildo. If you let me fuck you 
in the ass, I’ll let you fuck me in the ass.” 

“That sounds like a plan.” 

The next day, she showed up in a flannel shirt, baggy jeans, 
sunglasses, and a trucker cap -- urban camouflage -- rolling a Louis 
Vuitton suitcase. 

She took off her flannel shirt. She stripped to her underwear 
and a tank-top. Her skin was bronze-like, vinyl-like. It looked like it 
smelled of maple syrup. It definitely didn’t. 

“Hey. Can you help me wash this stuff off?” 

“What is that stuff?” 

“Tt’s plastic sweat in a can.” 

She stood in the shower with her hands against the wall. I let 
her have it with my roughest loofah. She ruined the loofah. I got that 
plasticky gunk all up under my fingernails. 

“Just, really let me have it! Come on. Just scrub this shit off. 
Don’t be afraid of not hurting me. You’re not going to hurt me. I can’t 
feel hardly anything.” 

The plastic sweat-film covered every part of her body that a 
bikini didn’t. At least a thousand men on the internet would have paid 
a hundred thousand yen each for the chance to scrub this buck-naked 
bikini model clean. Here I was, doing it for free. I was some guy’s idea 
of the luckiest man alive. 

Back in the living room, she put on a pair of my boxer briefs. 

She opened her suitcase. 
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The dildo was as big as my forearm. 

“Oh, for god’s sake.” 

“What? What?” 

“That’s too big.” 

“Tt is not.” 

“Tam willing to accept something as big as my own penis.” 

“This is as big as your penis.” 

“Are you serious? That’s a fair deal bigger than my penis. Where 
did you buy that thing, inside a cartoon?” 

“Tt was a gift.” 

“Who bought you a strap-on dildo as a gift?” 

“Okay, so I lied. Me and my girl-friend talked about having 
lesbian sex once, just to see what it was like. We got drunk and 
bought this dildo.” 

“T wish I could have seen that.” 

“Well, fuck you, because it didn’t happen, and it won’t ever 
happen.” 

“Man.” 

“So, no deal?” 

“No deal.” 

“Then guess where your dick is not going tonight?” 

Six hours later, her skin was rubber-like in clammy sweat- 
wetness. The tsunami shutter was down. Light was a good idea only in 
theory. 

“That was fairly excellent, considering the no anal stuff.” 

“T have to work tomorrow,” I said. 

“You always have to work tomorrow. Hey, can I measure your 
penis? I’m going to buy a smaller dildo tomorrow.” 

I laughed. “Do you have a big enough ruler?” 

She had a Sharpie in her bag. She jerked me to erection. She 
marked the length of my penis with two ticks on her forearm. 

I looked at my penis. “Are you just going to leave it like that?” 

Mimi stared at the two tick marks on her arm. She laid on her 
side, her back to me. 

“Yes.” 

The next day, she didn’t have a new dildo. We had sex three 
times. I coughed a lot after the third time. I sneezed in the darkness. I 
got up and sneezed a couple more times into the toilet. 

“Are you Okay?” 

The next day, I came home to her sitting on my sofa with a 
couple empty cans of beer on the coffee table. She was watching 
Japanese professional wrestling on the television in the utter 
darkness, the heater turned up to eyeball-moisture-eradicating 
ferocity. 

“Are you hungry? Want to go get conveyor-belt sushi?” 

“Yeah,” I said. “Just let me change my shirt.” I changed my 
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shirt. 

Fifteen minutes later: conveyor-belt sushi. 

“You know,” Mimi said, “the British invented conveyor-belt 
sushi.” 

“T feel like I’ve heard that somewhere before.” 

“Well, you just know everything.” 

The conveyor-belt sushi place above Minami-Senju Station looks 
out on a series of a half-dozen cylindrical silos. What’s in those silos, I 
never figured out. Beyond there, a great cubical freight warehouse 
that looks like it’s made out of Lego bricks. Beyond that, a castle wall 
of condo buildings. Beyond that, an invisible river. Beyond everything, 
a full moon and an ink-blue sky. Inside the conveyor-belt sushi place, 
plastic upholstery, screaming children, high ceilings, and all plates for 
ninety-nine yen. I’d walked by its windows once after hours. Empty, it 
looked so much smaller, though certainly big enough to store a couple 
hundred bags of rice or flour. I grabbed a plate of egg sushi, two 
plates of cucumber sushi, and two plates of inari tofu sushi. That was 
enough for me. Mimi put away six roll-segments containing huge 
orange fish-egg bubbles inside near-black seaweed. A kid was playing 
peek-a-boo with me behind her head. I narrowed my eyes at him the 
same way I would if an adult were doing something obnoxious, like 
talking on his phone in a loud voice on a packed train, or playing video 
poker on his phone on the train with all the sound effects turned up. 

When you feed your empty plates into the slot at your table that 
leads to a vacuum-tube that shuttles them to the kitchen for 
dishwashing, a slot machine countdown begins on the little video 
screen of the special-orders computer. I got three sevens. A vacuum 
tube delivered my prize: a little refrigerator magnet shaped like a 
cheesecake. I got three bars. My next prize was a little refrigerator 
magnet shaped like a tuna roll. I watched the kid at the adjacent 
table, feeding plates into the machine with a stone facial expression of 
entitlement. That’s what it’s all about with kids these days, I thought, 
knowing the marketing lingo of video game development: we are 
training them to wield the resolve of a samurai when it comes to 
concepts like purchasing or otherwise obtaining things they enjoy or 
think they enjoy. 

The job never ended. Jorge-Luis Borges had once said “A poet 
never rests”. You can possibly swap “poet” out for anything. "Nothing 
ever rests". Sir Isaac Newton might have something to say about that 
-- or maybe he would be too busy updating his Facebook to say 
anything about anything, these days. 

Mimi set her chopsticks across the top of the plate that had, 
moments earlier, contained a slice of frozen cheesecake. The air- 
conditioning in that place wanted to believe “human sweat” was a 
flavor of ice cream. 

Mimi folded her hands atop the table. She looked at the 
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cheesecake out of the bottoms of her eyes. 

She ate the cheesecake. She folded her hands atop the table. 
She looked at the ghost-town plate out of the bottoms of her eyes. 

“T’ve noticed I’m still not pregnant yet,” Mimi said. “You’ve 
ejaculated into me more than three hundred times, including sixty 
times at the peak of my ovulation cycle. Is there something you’re not 
telling me?” 

“You said you’re on birth control.” 

“T’m not on birth control,” she said. “I was lying to you.” 

“Well, I’m sterile,” I said. 


Here the reader is invited to conduct a Google search for 
"an authorized biography of my testicles (a true story) ". 


Mimi pounded a fist on the table. 

“Fuck you! How could you not tell me you were sterile?” 

“How could you not tell me that you stopped taking birth 
control? When did you stop taking birth control?” 

“T stopped taking birth control a month after we first met. After 
the thing where I slapped you because I had a yeast infection and I 
thought you’d given me an STD. I liked how you handled it. I figured 
you were the one.” 

“Well, you could have told me I was the one. You could have told 
me you’d stopped birth control.” 

“You could have told me you were sterile.” 

“Well, see, now this is an issue of me not telling you something, 
and you telling me one thing and then not informing me when that 
one thing changed. You’re more in the wrong here.” 

“This isn’t a competition.” 

The little boy behind Mimi would not stop staring at me. He 
seemed on the verge of having something to say. Then the facade of 
intelligence fell away. He grinned dumbly. 

His dad -- no older than me -- yanked him back down into the 
boat-sized booth. 

“Well, it’s something like a competition.” 

“How is it a competition?” 

“You have to understand, at the very least, that elements of this 
situation appear to have been designed. It’s almost a game. The rules 
are like this: I don’t want children. I can’t have children. You didn’t 
want children. You couldn’t have children, by your own choice (birth 
control was your choice). I knew you couldn’t have children: you had 
told me you couldn't have children at the moment. I told you I didn’t 
want children. I did not, however, tell you that I couldn’t have 
children. I did, however, say that I didn’t want children ever. You 
decided you wanted children. You stopped taking birth control. You 
didn’t tell me either of these things. So -- there. The score is me one, 
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you two. I hid one thing -- and was perfectly honest about the other. 
You hid two things. So, hey. There.” 

Mimi let a long blow of air out from between her lips. 

“Look, this is how it goes with women. Birth control isn’t an 
irrefutable sign that the woman is never going to want kids. It’s a sign 
that she is careful about who she chooses to have kids with. In fact, 
you can Say, it’s a sign that she cares more about having kids than 
other women do. Other women don't even want to think about it.” 

“Birth control is a sign that she might care more than other 
women do, yes. The first impression, however, is that it’s a sign she 
doesn’t want kids right now, at this very moment.” 

“T am quite frankly hurt by how little you seem to understand 
this.” 

“Understand what?” 

She groaned. She groaned again. She tried to stand up. She sat 
back down. She put her elbows on the table. She put her head in her 
hands. She took her head out of her hands. She shook her head. She 
sucked in some air. She blew the air out. Her lips trembled. She was 
gorgeous, in a ponytail and my “Indiana University” sweatshirt. 

I’d bought that sweatshirt for 500 yen at a used clothing store in 
Koenji. 

“T can’t believe I almost married him,” she said, staring at the 
table. “I can’t believe I almost married you,” she said, looking me in 
the eye. 

“What? What?” People were looking at us. 

“You seriously think you’ve done nothing to hurt me.” 

“No, I understand that it was going to hurt you. I just thought 
that your going off birth control would be prefaced by a discussion of 
your desire to start a family. That’s when I planned on telling you I 
was Sterile.” 

“So, what was it, then? What was it in the beginning? You were 
just like, oh, this crazy girl just wants to fuck?” 

“Well. I mean. If you put it that way -- you did just come straight 
to my house and have sex with me without having ever met me.” 

“Oh fuck you! I bet you feel real fantastic about yourself. I bet 
you felt like king of the world.” 

I was already writing a story about this in my head: “One night 
she transformed into a bus to the face.” 

“‘T’m the hottest guy ever,’” she was saying, in that adorable 
voice she did whenever imitating anything I'd said. “‘Here’s this big- 
breasted bikini-babe just walking off the TV and into my house. I’m 
the “Purple Rose of Cairo”’.” 

Yes, she had actually just mentioned a Woody Allen film. “Purple 
Rose of Cairo” is about as obscure a film reference as you can get in 
Japan. She was fantastic. 

“T thought -- I was thinking maybe we could adopt.” 
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“Fuck you! Fuck adopting a child!” 

I was actually not thinking of adopting. I was thinking of just 
having sex with her until we hated one another just enough to 
understand the universe, and making guys feel jealous at parties well 
after I became a CEO, well after we had an indoor swimming pool, 
right up until I found the cancer that was right for me and forgot who 
anyone was anymore. 

She had, for the record, in describing why she was on birth 
control, employed the terminology “temporary womb-cancer” to 
describe pregnancy. 

She put her eight fingertips against the sides of her skull. She 
whispered a Buddhist prayer usually reserved for whispering over an 
ancestor’s cremated remains. 

She looked me in the eye. “This is fucking retarded. I fucking 
hate you.” 

“No you don’t.” 

She sighed. She lashed her hand out. She grabbed a beer off the 
conveyor belt. 

“You’re right. I don’t hate you. I definitely don’t hate you.” 

She sipped the beer. 

“Maybe your friend Stabo can supply some semen?” She leaned 
forward. She looked over her shoulder. She made sure the kids 
weren’t watching. A mom was petting her toddler daughter’s forehead 
with her index finger. “Can you, like, just fuck me really, really hard, 
and then inject it into me right when I'm coming?” 

“First of all, I don’t want to touch anything that has touched 
Stabo’s semen. Second of all, you can probably get pregnant just by 
letting that guy feel your breast through your shirt. Third of all, I’m 
not sure the injection process is that easy. Fourth of all, I don't think 
orgasms increase chance of pregnancy.” I paused. "Female ones, 
anyway." 

Mimi and I locked eyes in silence. She threw her hands up. She 
threw them back down. 

“Okay. We’ll cross that bridge when we get to it.” 

It was a beautiful night out. By which I mean, it was Tokyo, it 
was the latter half of a year, and it wasn’t pooping down raindrops 
intelligent as gnats. 

On the way home, she bought a box of condoms. 

“Now that I understand your man-slime is utterly inert, I’m less 
willing to have it jiggling around inside me.” 

“Fair enough.” 


The next week, arm-in-arm, we paraded around Harajuku. We 
were like two peacocks. I was wearing a custom-fit leather jacket and 
a pair of skinny purple jeans. I had a brand new short haircut and a 
pair of slim sapphire-blue eyeglasses. She wore a princess tiara, a 
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frilly lemon-yellow tutu, and a vintage “The Blue Hearts” T-shirt -- the 
one with the design carrying Pi out to a couple dozen digits. Her 
boobs made those integers rumble. The sky bright as ice, the wind 
cool to the touch as a head of lettuce, it was the kind of day where I’d 
have remembered a lot of other days, were it not for a better mood. 

She jumped in front of me at one point. She put her hands 
behind her back. She did little Pac-Man motions. I put my hands into 
hers. We trotted forward, a weird exercise in calculus. She let go of 
one of my hands. She waved, big and dumb. 

“Ya-ha-ho-oi!” she said. I could have translated that word into 
English as “Hey”, though that really wouldn’t tell you as much. 

A radioactively normal white guy in a Ralph Lauren polo shirt 
and a vintage Member’s Only jacket stopped. 

“Oh, hi,” he said. Standing next to him was a very Korean girl 
whose hair salon of choice might have also served cereal, soup, or 
chili. She wore a sweater she might have stolen from Steve Jobs. 

“Hey, is this the girl you met at Starbucks?” 

“Yes. Yes, she is.” 

Mimi looked the girl in the eye. “Do you speak Japanese?” 

“T speak a little,” she said, with flawless pronunciation. 

“This guy must really love you,” Mimi said. “Because my friend 
who is even hotter than me was in love with this guy, and he rejected 
her for you!” 

The conversation descended into “Well, see you around” with all 
the grace of a beer bottle into a dustbin. 

“That was jerkish of you,” I said. 

“What? What?” 

A day later, Mimi and I were having coffee with my friend Stabo. 
Those days, Stabo was a jerk. These days, he’s a professional jerk. 
Those days, he’d yet to master transforming his hair into fearsome, 
cheese-colored blades. He was yet just a dude in the world. Mimi 
texted someone under the table. We talked about going to an arcade 
and playing some Street Fighter III. Mimi implored us to stay a little 
longer. A chubby friend of hers materialized. Mimi told her to sit 
down. Mimi said she would buy her a drink. Mimi's friend talked to 
Stabo long enough to get to a point where she was listening to him 
talk. Stabo is most certainly not a junky for the chunky. He talked her 
away from the roof ledge of his eclectic personality. 

“My hobbies? I play ‘Magic: The Gathering’. My favorite films 
include fetish pornography. Lately I’m interested in the ones where 
fervently ejaculating monster-movie-like octopus tentacles 
manipulated by off-screen technicians rape a woman dressed in a 
sailor suit. I sometimes play bullet-hell shooters -- those are the games 
where you control a tiny avatar fashioned to look like a little girl with 
rocket-breasts riding atop a magic broomstick, navigating a curtain of 
flashing pink bullets with tiny breaks between bullets, requiring 
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massive amounts of neutered concentration. I also like to play weird 
esoteric games in which the character traverses a randomly 
generated dungeon in search of treasure that doesn’t nothing more 
than boost the player’s opinion of himself. Have you heard of 
Nethack? Wow, you're pretty much the hugest noob in the world, 
then. Let me tell you how it is: the enemies are unrelentingly 
ferocious. The math is stacked in the computer’s favor. These are 
brutal videogames, and they are not fucking around. If I don’t play 
them, no one else will. I don’t masturbate because I’m so not-gay I 
can’t touch any penis, even my own. I don’t drink because it makes 
me throw up. I’ve never smoked. If you don’t like smokers, I’m willing 
to start. I’ll go out and buy a pack right now. I have a girlfriend. I met 
her after careful internet research. She was the only hooker I could 
find who was both eight months pregnant and okay with johns beating 
her with anything heavier than a belt. She miscarried in the ninth 
month. She wasn’t too shaken up about it. She has a dog -- a 
Pomeranian. It’s weird enough when her dog watches us have sex. A 
baby crying would have really killed it. Her apartment is so tiny it 
doesn’t even have another room to lock a dog or a baby in. Usually we 
just do it at my place, so I don’t have to look at that little dog. I’m 
considering chemical castration. That way, I might finally be able to 
concentrate on learning C++.” 

“Tsn’t he funny? He has a real sense of humor,” Mimi said. 
“Tt’s a... satiric sense of humor,” the girl said, being one of 
three Japanese people I’d ever hear use the word “satire” in any form. 
Later, I told Mimi, “Stabo really does have a girlfriend, you 
know. What are you trying to do?” 

“Hey, my friend is definitely hotter than his girlfriend.” 

“She’s fatter, too.” 

“Hey! She was Miss Shonen Magazine a couple years ago.” 

“Then she discovered the concept of the buffet table.” 

“Hey! She can lose that weight just like that!” She snapped her 
fingers. 

I snapped my fingers. I held my hand up to my ear. “Nope, she’s 
still fat.” 

“Hey! Hey, fuck you! She’s going through a rough patch. Her 
mom just died! I mean, have some respect.” 

“Okay, okay.” 

“How would you feel if your mom died?” 

I remembered my mother on the sofa in Indiana, her hand ina 
bowl of Peanut M&Ms, talking to her sister in Pennsylvania: “I’m 
doing that Weight Watchers! I’m going to all the meetings! I’m eating 
all the meals. They’re a bunch of crooks.” 

I sighed. Then I smiled. Then I felt awful. I really could imagine 
it. 

“T’d feel terrible.” 
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“You think you’d feel terrible. To you, 'terrible' is just a word. 
It'd have to actually happen in order for you to know precisely what 
‘terrible’ signifies in this instance.” 

“Hey!” I said. “This is my mom we’re talking about. I know I’d 
feel terrible. I’d feel god-awful.” 

“You know you’d feel awful, sure. You just don’t know what 
feeling awful would feel like until you feel it.” 

“That’s definitely a thing you can say,” I said. “You can definitely 
say that.” 

“T can. My grandmother died of Alzheimer’s. I know what it’s 
like to watch someone die. She couldn’t even remember who I was.” 

I wondered, then, if even I knew who this girl really was. Was 
she making this up? Why was she talking like someone I’d have 
written a short story about five years earlier? Always photographing 
coffee cups and pastries, always texting and updating her blog under 
the dinner table: the kind of girl I’d have written a short story about 
five years earlier is the kind of human trickling down the assembly 
line of the world five years later. I wonder if her grandmother had 
died at all. 

“So I’m supposed to pity this girl because her mom died, and 
I’m supposed to just let you tempt my friend away from his girlfriend? 
They’ve been together for years. She works at the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Japan. She’s, like, a really great human being. You 
should meet her.” 

“Oh, fuck you. Okay, maybe I will. Just to ask her if we can 
borrow some of her boyfriend’s semen.” 

I laughed pretty hard. 

A week later was Mimi’s birthday. She’d said, on my birthday, 
the day she gave me an iPod Nano and brought me a chocolate cake 
from an expensive Ginza eatery, “Japanese couples always spend their 
birthdays together. No. Matter. What.” 

I bought her a pink Nintendo DS Lite and a copy of Brain 
Training. Brain Training had been designed and developed by a 
Japanese professor studying the effects of daily brain exercise on the 
delaying of the symptoms of Alzheimer’s. Building a healthy future 
brain, he claimed, is a thing you could start doing even in your teens. I 
made reservations for an Indonesian restaurant in Shimo-Kitazawa. I 
was busy with work that week. I called Mimi two days before her 
birthday. She didn’t pick up the phone. I texted her. I said to meet at 
Shimo-Kitazawa Station. She stood me up. She didn’t pick up her 
phone. I went to the restaurant. I called Funako. She didn’t pick up 
the phone. It was her birthday, too. I called Stabo. He was there in ten 
minutes. We ate delicious soup curry, just the two of us. 

“Where’s Mimi?” he asked. 

“She’s gone. Probably forever.” 

“Oh. Man. She was kind of a jerk.” 
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“She -- you think?” 

“She was always telling me how cool I was. Like a girl ina 
hostess club. Whenever a girl tells me how ‘high’ my nose-bridge is, I 
want to just scream.” 

“Huh.” 

“T mean, I don’t know how she was with you.” 

I remembered her face-down in the futon, grinding her teeth. I 
thought of her with gray hair, sneezing in a bathtub. I thought of the 
polar icecaps moving and melting. I thought of that article I read on 
the internet, about chocolate being roughly the price of caviar in 
twenty years. I remembered the time she woke up crying. I 
remembered all the words she’d poured about the vapid men at her 
job. 

I remembered that day at the train station. I remembered her 
drunk. 

“She wasn’t like that with me.” 

“She probably found some rich dude.” A pause. “No offense.” 

“T’ll be rich someday.” 

“You keep saying that.” 

I looked at my reflection in the big flat soup spoon. The curry 
had been the spiciest in our entire world-globe-quadrant. Eating it 
was a workout. The next day would bring doubts that this was a thing 
one should do once a season. Two days later, I’d face the world with 
perfect pores. It was a soul-cleaning. 

I didn't want to be rich anymore. 

I dialed up her blog on my phone. There was a picture of a 
cupcake. Beyond a window in the background, an ocean view. 

I snapped the phone shut. The air in that restaurant was a 
sweaty, fat, drinkable meat. 

“She probably has enough chihuahuas right now she can start 
eating them, if she wants to.” I was bitter, all of a sudden. 


In early December, I went to a party. This didn’t feel important 
at the time. It was a going away party for a work friend’s friend. Some 
Korean girl of impeccable breeding was moving to Orlando, Florida 
with her husband-to-be, an all-American boy who had doubtlessly 
played football. They were going to work at Disneyland for a year. 
Then they would come back to Japan, where he would continue his 
career in the executive branch at Tokyo Disneyland. 

She lived in Japan because her father ran a noodle-shop in Shin- 
Okubo. I love Shin-Okubo. It’s a ladle-full of Tokyo spread over a hot 
tin pan. The red and orange street-lights and the low highway bridges 
make it look wet with glass-like illumination. On my way home from 
the party, I got a text from Mimi. 

“My iPod is broken. It’s out of warranty. Send me back the one I 
gave you for your birthday. This is my address.” 
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I went home. I’d used that iPod with my work computer, which 
was a Windows machine. I knew Mimi’s computer was a Windows 
machine. I reformatted it for Macintosh. I took five hours to fill it with 
thin, vaguely ugly jazz-fusion music. I had to use the internet to 
research the genre for hours just to find the jazz-fusion that even jazz- 
fusion aficionados found boring. I tweaked the settings to it wouldn’t 
auto-sync with her iTunes library. Without the pop-up prompt to 
reformat the iPod and sync it to her iTunes library, erasing all the 
music currently on it, she wouldn’t have been able to figure it out 
simply. Our music tastes had lined up so well that maybe she wouldn’t 
bother looking at the iPod before putting it in her pocket and leaving 
the house for the day. That’s what I wanted. 

I Googled her name. I downloaded every image of her in a bikini I could find. 
I made a folder on the iPod called “#*.MIMI-CHAN* x”. I filled it with those 
photos. I charged that iPod up to full power. I found the envelope that had contained 
the birthday card she’d given me with the iPod. I found the birthday card. Beneath 
her inscription (“on the first of many birthdays to come”), I wrote: 


UOUUU 
UOUU 
OU 
UUUOUUOUU 
UBUUUUEUOU 


WOU 
UOUUU 
UUUUUUU 
UU 


The shotgun 
holed-up 
in the room next door 
now begins an attempted reading of the phone book 
in the softest voice he can possibly manage. 


Give me 
Love, 
In The Time Of Global Warming 
a love, love, love, love 
as cool to the touch as a head of lettuce. 


I slipped the iPod, case and all, into the envelope. I wanted to 
seal the envelope. I couldn’t: part of my having opened the envelope 
to look at the card within had involved breaking the seal. I crossed out 
my name on the envelope. I wrote “MIMI”. 
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Envelope and wallet in hand, I slipped on my flip-flops and 
headed out for the Lawson convenient store in my sweatpants and a 
“Jurassic Park” T-shirt. The wind was serious about wanting to hurt 
me. It didn’t have the willpower. I stood at the crosswalk, waiting for 
the light to change. The police officer at the end of that tunnel of fat 
road-lines of diminishing length stood with his forearms on a chin- 
high walking stick. I imagined he was asleep. I couldn’t see his face, 
so fierce was the back-lighting by the white fluorescent blaze within 
the police box. The light didn’t want to change. Our little corner of the 
world was as quiet as a refrigerator the day you move in to a new 
apartment. 

Out of the deep tunnel beneath the hundred-meter-thick tangle 
of train tracks feeding into Minami-Senju freight yard, a scooter 
buzzed. The whine of its engine fought the wind of the night as it 
crawled up the steep scope at the exit of the tunnel. I’d been through 
that tunnel precisely once, on a taxi home from Akasaka: the boss had 
put me in that taxi and given the driver ten thousand yen. The lights 
in the tunnel are spaced just widely enough apart to have a hypnotic 
effect. 

The rider of the scooter puttered up to the crosswalk, losing in 
speed and momentum. It seemed like he was aiming to turn right, 
down the skinny side street behind my apartment building. That street 
was home to a convenient store that actually closed every night -- and 
at nine o’clock, no less. I don’t know what the problem was. His 
helmet covered his entire face. Maybe he was asleep. Or maybe he 
was running out of gas. I couldn’t tell. His scooter slowed to a 
caterpillar’s pace. Like, if you put him in a race with a koala bear, the 
koala bear might win. His right hand jerked the handle roughly to the 
right. The vehicle fell right over. His helmet clacked into the 
pavement with a ping-pong-ball-on-a-chalkboard sound. His right-side 
mirror tinked and cracked. A little piece of it fell right off and onto a 
black part of the asphalt. The little rear tire of the scooter spun on 
vainly. 

His gloves looked like gardening gloves. He pushed himself up. 
His gardening-gloved hand rubbed his helmet. He yanked the scooter 
off the ground. He flung his leg over it. He revved the motor. It 
puttered off down that skinny side street. I bet Google Maps doesn’t 
even know about that street. I watched his taillight disappear down 
another side-street to the left. 

I rotated my skull back around. There, where his scooter had 
fallen over, resting perfectly in the middle of a fat white crosswalk 
line, were: 


1. A cellular phone (black, square-ish, DoCoMo) 
2. A wallet (dark brown, slim, Edwin) 
3. A set of keys (maybe he owned a few dozen sheds) 
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They were lined up all perfectly, next to each other, like an IQ 
test question. 

I looked up. The police officer at the end of the crosswalk was 
shining a flashlight in my eyes. I held my hand up in a Native 
American greeting gesture: “How.” 

He put the light down. He trained them on my feet. 

I pointed ahead, at the personal effects on the pavement. 

The police officer pointed at me. 

I pointed at the personal effects, then myself. 

The police officer pointed at me, then at the personal effects. 

I pointed at the personal effects, myself, and then the police 
officer. 

The police officer pointed at me, then the personal effects, then 
himself. 

I pointed at the personal effects, then the police officer, and 
then I shrugged. 

The police officer shined the flashlight in my face. 

I shrugged again. He turned the flashlight off. 

“Hey,” I called, making a hand-trumpet around my mouth with 
that fat envelope in my hand. “I’m going to bring you this stuff, okay?” 

The police officer shined the flashlight in my eyes. He turned the 
flashlight off. 

The light turned green. I stepped in time with the electronic 
bird-tweeting blind-aid. I scooped up the phone, the wallet, and the 
keys. I crossed the street. I sauntered right up to the police officer. He 
had his forearms on the chin-high walking stick. He was maybe in his 
early forties. He had little silver-rimmed spectacles. 

“Here you go, officer,” I said. 

He didn’t take his forearms off the stick. Without moving a 
black-gloved finger, he said, “What’s this stuff?” 

“Tt’s ... the guy who just came by on the scooter dropped this 
stuff.” 

“What scooter?” 

“A guy just came by on a scooter. Didn’t you see him? He was 
going to slowly to take the turn. He fell over. He must have been 
confused. Maybe he was asleep on the scooter, I don’t know. He got 
up and left. I didn’t notice this stuff until after he was gone.” 

“T don’t remember any of this.” 

“Maybe--” 

“Maybe I was what?” 

“Nothing. Well, here you go.” 

“What about that thing?” 

“What thing?” 

“That envelope. Is that a greeting card?” 

“Oh. This is mine. I was about to go mail this out at the 
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convenient store.” 

“Why were you crossing the street this way? The closest 
convenient store is the 7-Eleven. That way.” 

“T like the Lawson.” 

“Why do you like the Lawson?” 

“Tt’s nicer. Also, they’re not very nice at that 7-Eleven.” 

“What does that have to do with anything?” 

“T felt like taking a walk.” 

“So what’s the story with this stuff?” 

“T just told you.” 

“Tell me again.” 

I told him again. 

“You say there was a guy on a scooter?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What color was his helmet?” 

“T--it was white.” 

“Why are you so sure it was white?” 

“Well, because it was white. And he was wearing a black 
jumpsuit.” 

“Why would you remember something like that?” 

“T tend to remember stuff like that.” 

“People tend to forget things like that. People tend to only 
remember stuff like that when they’re making things up.” 

I felt a rippling shiver. I was cold, to be sure, in just a T-shirt. 
Added to this was something else. 

“Look, I just remember it because I remember it. I even 
remember the license plate number. I can even remember your badge 
number. Do you want to hear me recite your badge number while I’m 
staring you in the eye like this?” 

He looked away. He made some grotesque sound in his middle 
sinuses. 

He looked back. 

“Tell me my badge number.” 

I told him his badge number. 

“That’s my badge number. Now, how do I know you didn’t look 
at my badge when I looked away from you?” 

“Wait, I’m sorry, is this conversation really happening? Am I 
dreaming this?” 

“Do you have your alien resident registration card on you?” 

“T do.” 

“Do you mind stepping inside the police box?” 

“T do, in fact. I can show you the card out here.” 

Now he wasn’t even looking me in the eye. 

“T’m not asking you. I’m telling you. Get in the police box.” 

“T know my rights.” 

“Get in the box.” 
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He turned around. He thunked his walking stick against the 
sidewalk, a period without a sentence. He stepped into the police box. 
He opened a door into the back room. There it was. The light 
overhead was a flickering yellow. The green walls on all three sides 
were speckled with what were probably business-shoe heel-prints. 
These were the ghosts of drunken kicks. Some man hadn’t been happy 
about how much time he’d spent in there. 

I wasn’t too happy, either. Flip-flops leave little margin for error 
when you’re kicking walls, and they don’t leave marks. I was going to 
sit, and wait. 

My bladder grew, turgid, to the size of a softball. My stomach 
was nailed to the wall of the night in the position lungs occupy at the 
peak of a gasp. Someone had undone a nozzle in my brain; air was 
peeing out my nose in an unbroken stream. If you’d put a didgeridoo 
in front of my face, I could have played it backward. 

Three hours later, a plainclothes police detective arrived. 

“The officer says you were fairly intoxicated.” 

“T was not intoxicated.” 

“The officer says you were fairly intoxicated and unintelligible.” 

“T was pretty intelligible. I was--” 

“Do you realize how much trouble you could be in?” 

“T was not intoxicated. I am not intoxicated. You want to doa 
blood test?” 

“You’ve had enough time to sober up.” 

“Ts that what this is?” 

“He says you had a guilty conscience over some things you 
stole, and you were trying to dump them off.” 

“That’s certainly not the case. Look. Go to the other side of the 
street. There’s some glass. It’s from a scooter mirror. It broke when a 
guy on a scooter fell over. The guy on the scooter dropped this stuff.”” 

“Maybe he did.” 

“That guy -- the guy who put me in here -- he was looking right 
in my direction when the thing with the scooter happened.” 

“He says he didn’t see anything. He says you walked up to him 
and started a conversation.” 

“Are you going to go check for the glass fragment?” 

“We'll send a guy out.” 

“Can I see you send a guy out now-ish?” 

“T’ll send a guy out when I’m done talking to you.” 

The detective moved his lower lip like he was chewing tobacco. 

We were quiet for several minutes. 

“So are you done talking to me yet?” 

“T’m done talking to you when I say I’m done talking to you.” 

“Well, technically, if you say you’re done talking to me, then 
you’re actually not done talking to me until after you say you’re done 
talking to me.” 
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“ my” 


“That would make you a little insincere.” 

“You'd be advised to let me continue my questioning.” 

“How much longer is that going to take?” 

“Tt’s going to take as long as it’s going to take.” 

“And how long might that be?” 

“Do you know--” the man said, and then paused. “Do you know 
it’s a misdemeanor in Arakawa Ward to waste an officer of the law’s 
time?” 

“T didn’t know that. I don’t mean to waste your time. I was 
merely returning some lost articles.” 

“What I’m saying is, if you have something to say, say it. Don’t 
waste my time.” 

“T told you everything.” 

“Tell me again.” 

He took a notepad out of his pocket. He flipped it open. 

I told him everything. He nodded throughout the story. 

“That sounds about right. Hey, where did you learn Japanese?” 

“The same place you did.” 

His lips flopped off his teeth, a cover falling off an old baseball. 

“Hah. Hah.” 

He turned and left. Fifteen minutes later, he was back. 

“Our guy found no such mirror fragment.” 

“T reckon the scooter rider came back, looking for his stuff.” 

“That'd be a tall tale.” 

The silence was vast enough for a Saint Bernard to jump 
through sideways. 

“You better not be jerking my chain. I’ll be back.” 

In ten minutes, he was back. He had my iPod Nano between his 
fingers. 

“What’s this?” 

“That? That’s an iPod Nano, the latest in Apple’s line of music 
players for casual consumers. It has more storage space than an iPod 
Shuffle, and can even be used to view photographs on its tiny LCD 
screen.” 

“T notice you’re a fan of jazz fusion music. You’ve got some good 
stuff in here.” 

I felt my penis shrivel to one-quarter its usual size, hard like a 
bullet (or at least a peanut shell). 

“Oh. Oh god. Oh. I guess I do.” 

He flopped the iPod onto my lap. 

“Who’s the broad in all the pictures? Do you have some psycho 
thing going on?” 

“Tt’s a joke.” 

“A joke for what?” 

“Look, my girlfriend left me. That’s my girlfriend, in those 
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photos. She works at a hostess bar. One of the guys at her hostess bar 
gave her that iPod. She gave it to me. It was like a present, though it 
wasn’t really a present. She just kind of... gave it to me. Well, she 
left me. And her iPod got run over by a bus, or a scooter, or 
something. She wants me to give this one back. I thought I would fill it 
up with photos of her before I sent it back. I just thought it would be 
funny. Like, really funny. That’s all.” 

“Why would that be funny?” 

Another cop came in, with a German shepherd on a chain. The 
dog stood there, staring at me. The dog took three deep, audible 
sniffs. I widened my eyes at him. I spoke Farsi to the dog. The dog sat. 
I spoke Farsi again. The dog stood up and bolted back out through the 
open door. The police officer gripping the chain slammed his shoulder 
into the door frame. 

“Ouch! Ouch! Hell!” 

“Quiet over there. Tell me. Why would that be funny?” 

“T don’t know. I’m a weird guy. She’s a weird girl. We’re weird 
people with weird senses of humor.” 

“Ts this girl’s name ‘Mimi’? ‘Mimi-chan’?” 

“Yes, that’s her name.” 

“Ts this her, in your phone?” 

“Yes.” 

“She’s saying to send the iPod back.” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“Who's ‘Q000’?” 

“Wh-who?” 

It dawned on me: when I’d given her that name in my phone, I 
chose the Chinese characters for their English meaning. I’d never 
tried pronouncing it. 

“She’s just a friend.” 

“Well, she obviously thinks she’s more than that. Do you find 
yourself womanizing a lot?” 

“T--what?” 

“You just got a mail from this... . “The Green-Haired Girl’. Six 
minutes ago.” A pause. “Seven minutes ago.” 

“What? Show me.” 

The detective held my phone in front of my face. I wanted to 
reach out and take the phone from his hands. I couldn’t. My hands 
were cuffed behind the chair. 


“We need to talk about something serious. 
Can you meet me for dinner tomorrow night? 
You can choose the place. I’ll pay.” 


“You knocked her up. Didn’t you?” 
“No. Of course not.” 
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“T think you knocked her up.” 

“T did not knock her up.” 

“Are you gay?” 

“What? No. (Not that there’s anything wrong with that.)” 

“How do you know you didn’t knock her up?” 

“Because I’m sterile. And we never had sex.” 

“T don’t believe either of those things. A real man would mention 
the latter fact first, and the former not at all.” 

“Maybe I’m not a real man.” 

“T couldn’t help noticing you have the names, phone numbers, 
and email addresses of sixty-four Japanese girls in your phone.” 

“Hey, what are you, the cops?” 

The detective stood up straight. 

“Yes. Iam the cops.” 

The officer from outside came back, this time without his dog. 
He had my wallet in his hands. He removed my alien registration 
card. He held it up to the light, between two fingers. 

“Hey, is it true you work for [Name of Enormous Japanese 
Company]?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why is the name on your alien registration card different from 
the name on your bank account?” 

“Because the name on my alien registration card, when 
rendered into ‘proper’ Japanese katakana rendering as according to a 
Japanese expert in the English language, is twenty-two letters long. 
My bank requires all names on accounts be no longer than fourteen 
letters in length.” 

“What is that name? Just to be sure.” 

I recited all twenty-two letters of the Official Katakana of my 
name. 

“And what is the name on your bank account?” 

I recited the name. 

“Why is it they allowed you to make a bank account if your 
names wouldn’t match up?” 

“First of all, the government granted me a visa, and I needed a 
bank account to survive as a resident of this country. The bank might 
have felt like they were serving some greater good. Second of all, this 
is an uncomfortable conversation to be having while handcuffed to a 
chair.” 

“Undo the handcuffs.” 

“Whoa, tiger, look at that. Do you have a boner?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you mind explaining why?” 

“T have to go to the bathroom very badly. I’ve been locked in 
this room for going on four hours. The only way to make it hurt less is 
to maintain an erection.” 
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“Wow, it’s true what they say about foreigners.” 

“In general, maybe.” 

“Do you happen to have your passport on you?” 

“T usually don’t take my passport with me to the convenient 
store.” 

“We just want to see if your visa matches up to this alien 
resident card.” 

“Tt matches up. Now, I have to tell you. This is highly 
inconveniencing.” 

Four police officers walked me across the street to my home. 

“Leave the door open.” 

It was deep into the indigo-inky part of nighttime. My cellular 
phone started beeping. 

“You have a phone call,” one of the police officers called. “It’s -- 
oh, no. It’s an alarm.” 

“Ts this the time of day you usually wake up? Wow, [Enormous 
Japanese Corporation] works you guys to the bone!” 

“No, that’s just my first alarm,” I called from the living room. “I 
wake myself up in the middle of the night, so as to split my sleep-cycle 
in two.” 

“Huh. I remember a koan about something like that.” 

I came out with my passport. “Here,” I said. The detective took 
my passport. 

“Let’s go look at this in the police box.” 

“Can I get a jacket?” 

I grabbed my jacket. 

“You’ve got a nice TV,” one of the guys was Saying. 

I had just locked the door. 

“Oh, hey, can I take a leak?” 

They let me in to use the bathroom. The four cops held onto my 
keys while I used the bathroom. 

On my way out, I noticed one of the cops was gone. 

The detective held his two hands up, showing me his palms. 
“Actually, hang on for just a minute. Just a minute. This will only take 
a minute.” 

One of the junior cops came trotting back, with the German 
shepherd. Where had it been during the rest of my questioning? 
Maybe it was chained up out back. 

“You mind if we let this critter into your home?” 

“T -- the landlord doesn’t allow pets.” 

“Shit,” the cop with the dog said. “I forgot -- I forgot his little 
booties. Can you guys hold him while I go back real quick?” 

“Fine,” the detective said. He held the dog by the leash. He held 
that leash tight. He jerked it upward every few moments. The dog 
didn’t protest once. Every time the detective jerked the chain, the dog 
looked up at him with dead, bored eyes. 
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I leaned against the door. 

“Yep,” I said. 

“So the two-alarms thing,” the detective said, his finger on his 
chin. “Is that, like...” 

“You know that feeling when you wake up in the middle of the 
night, scared that it’s time to wake up, and that you’re so 
phenomenally underrested that the day is going to be a nightmare, 
and then you look at the clock, and, hey, you’ve still got four hours to 
sleep? Those next four hours of sleep are fantastic.” 

“Yes. Believe you me, I know that feeling.” 

“This recreates that feeling on demand.” 

“Huh.” 

“T’ve always thought,” I went on, “that heaven is like a black and 
dreamless sleep, interrupted only by one brief awakening. You’re 
lying on the ground in a grassy field. A religious figure -- Jesus, 
Buddha, Gandhi, Mohammad, whoever -- comes by, sits next to you, 
says, ‘You were really sleeping there.’ And you say, ‘Yeah. I haven’t 
slept that hard in I can’t remember how long.’ And he says, ‘Want to 
go back to sleep? Forever this time?’” 

“Heaven, huh.” 

““An interrupted eternity’.” 

The detective eyed me. The right side of his mouth twisted. 

“Huh.” He wagged a finger at me. “Yeah. Yeah.” 

The cop came back with the dog. He got down on hands and 
knees. He put a little Virgin-Mary-white cotton booties on the dog’s 
paws. He pulled a little drawstring around each booty, fastening them 
tight. He walked the dog through the house. He apologized every two 
steps. 

“Sorry about this. Sorry about this. Sorry about this, sir.” 

The dog didn’t find anything. I spoke fake Sumerian to the dog. 
He didn’t understand it. Neither did I. It’s hard to know if you’re 
speaking ancient Sumerian correctly. There aren’t a whole lot of 
ancient Sumerian news broadcasts uploaded to YouTube -- they didn’t 
have VCRs way back then. 

“The place seems to be clean, boss.” 

The detective turned to me. “We were checking for drugs.” 

“T gathered that.” 

“Lots of times, you foreigners have drugs.” 

“Not me, apparently.” I tapped my temple. “All I’ve got is this 
right here.” 

We went back to the station. They looked over my visa. One of 
the cops biked my passport and alien registration certificate over to 
the 7-Eleven to make photocopies. 

“Just so you know, we’ll be calling your office in the morning to 
confirm you are still engaged in employment there. It’s a routine 
policy. If they can’t confirm you work there, we will have to arrest and 
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then deport you for fraud.” 

“Tf you call them right now, I can guarantee there’s someone at 
a desk.” 

The detective bared his teeth in a miniature grin. 

“We'll call them later.” 

“Fine.” 

One of the two cops standing behind the detective, in ready 
stance, stepped forward. 

“We’ve prepared some papers for you to fill out -- about the lost 
and found valuables.” 

“Fine.” 

“Put your name and phone number here. Put your address here. 
And put your alien registration certificate number right here.” He 
drew a blank for me to write my alien registration certificate number. 

“Now, if the original owner of these articles doesn’t claim them 
within thirty days, you may come and claim them as your own.” 

“Oh, yay. I'll be the proud owner of another guy’s cellular 
phone.” 

I was writing my phone number and address as quickly as I 
could when someone apologized, clicking his bootheels together with 
the sound of a bullet escaping a silenced pistol-barrel. 

“Excuse me, sirs!” 

Everyone turned around. Standing in the doorway was a man in 
a black jumpsuit, with a white motorcycle helmet in hand. 

“T... lost a cellular phone, a wallet, and some keys?” 

The silence was one of those rocks in the desert with a rain-hole 
in it. 

One cop raised a finger, telling the man to wait a moment. 

Another cop bent forward. He whispered to me. 

“Okay, uh. These forms? They’re notarized. They’re individually 
numbered. We can be held accountable for every one of these forms. 
You need to finish filling these out, so we can file the forms. Then we’ll 
deal with this.” 

“Well, in the meanwhile, maybe you can give the guy his stuff 
back--” 

“--he has to fill out release forms. Which we can’t process until 
you finish filling out the found articles forms.” 

“Why don’t you make him fill out a lost articles claim form while 
he waits? Then I can fill out a found articles form afterward.” 

The detective put his hand on my shoulder. 

“Okay, now.” 

I scrawled the rest of my address and phone number. 

“Ts that a six?” 

“Those are all sixes.” 

“Ts that your real phone number?” 

The detective flipped out his own phone. He lightning-dialed my 
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number. My phone, in the other officer’s hand, neither rang nor 
vibrated. 

“Tt’s not ringing, sir.” 

“It is,” I said. “It’s in ‘special manner mode’. That means calls 
and texts don’t cause it to ring or vibrate. However, my alarm does 
cause sound. Just -- just flip it open.” 

He flipped it open. 

“It says ‘incoming call’. ‘Number blocked’.” 

“Pick it up.” 

“Hello?” 

The detective put his phone to his ear. 

“Hello?” 

“Ts that you?” 

“Yeah, it’s me.” 

They hung up at the same time. 

“Okay.” 

The guy gave me back my phone. The detective picked up a 
yellow envelope from a nearby bookshelf. He reached his hand into it. 
He pulled out my wallet and the greeting card envelope. 

“T hope you understand,” he said. 

“Yeah, yeah.” 

I patted the scooter guy in the shoulder on the way out. 

“T just suffered for your sins, bro,” I said. 

“What?” 

The crosswalk like changed from red to green the instant I hit 
the street. I walked right back across to my house. I turned and 
headed to the 7-Eleven. 

I slid the greeting card and iPod into a DHL envelope. DHL: the 
courier of choice for people who find FedEx and UPS too mainstream. 
I wrote her address. 

I went outside. The sun was coming up. A homeless man was 
urinating on the street. His stream pinned a plastic bag to the asphalt. 
His soot-black penis was alive beneath the sun. I really shouldn’t have 
looked at his penis. 

I took out my phone and gripped it. I felt the power of this little 
universe in the palm of my hand. Centuries ago, all these people in 
here -- I would have forgotten them already. I felt that power, 
watching the enormous yarn-ball of Minami-Senju’s skyline as, in the 
dead-ocean-like breeze, it struggled valiantly and succeeded more 
valiantly not to move. Love was a world where all the escalators have 
stopped, where all the dinosaurs are back. Love was a dead, wet lump 
in the seat of a hobo’s pants. I needed a shower. I needed sixteen cups 
of coffee. I was going to go out Friday night with Stabo and pick up 
some girls. Then I was going to do it again on Saturday, and maybe 
(definitely) again on Sunday. 

Before Friday or Saturday -- on Thursday night, the next night 
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after this morning turned to day and I went to work and I came home 
and died of exhaustion for a few hours -- I would meet The Green- 
Haired Girl. That morning of the day before I would meet her, I stared 
at her text outside of the 7-Eleven: she said she wanted to meet, and 
talk about something serious. It felt like a trap: maybe she was going 
to get me involved in a pyramid scheme selling Cutco knives or water 
filtration systems. Or maybe she wanted to have sex once, just to try it 
out. I’d go meet her. 

Her hair would be green. She was alive for me then and now- 
forever. She would sit at one end of a restaurant table; I would sit at 
the other. She would swallow the contents of a her-head-sized beer- 
stein. She would wipe her lower face with the polka-dotted back of 
her little muscle-free arm. Bowing so far forward she knocked her 
head on the table, she would say, “It has come to my attention that I 
am in love with you. Please consider my request to be your girlfriend.” 
I wouldn’t jump at her offer. I would lock up. I would freeze. We would 
end up, hours later, in a little park in Shinjuku. I was sitting on a 
swing. She was sitting on a little riding unicorn with a fat spring on 
the bottom. Our conversation befit title cards in a silent film. The 
moonlight would vibrate everything. In the building next door to the 
park would be a night school. Through a picture windows we would 
see the hot illumination of a class on computer-aided drafting. With 
only a few clean-enough words at my disposal, I would have to break 
my silent personal rule: I would apologize for who I was, without 
saying who I was. 

That weird morning, I texted Mimi, as her train slid out of the 
station of my heart, bound elsewhere. 


“Watch the sky between noon and two tomorrow. 
A little bird brings a great omen.” 


Her reply was immediate: 


“Look, I just... need some time to think about some things. 
Give me six months to think about some things.” 


Still leaning against the 7-Eleven wall, listening to a drunk, 
water-making hobo sing a song of mountains and rivers and the sweet 
wind of a youthful summer, I texted her again. 


“Ts one of the things you have to think about 
that thing where you are riding another guy’s penis?” 


It didn’t take long for her to reply: 
“Fuck off.” 
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I replied again: 


“Also, while I have your attention, 
is your little sister still in love with me? 
If so, give her my number.” 


Her little sister was, for the record, in love with me. She was 
amazing. She was a whole different planet of gorgeous from Mimi. 
Stabo, me, Mimi, and her sister had been to karaoke together once. At 
one point, her sister got so sick-drunk she projectile-vomited all over 
the wall and table, getting a little bit of herself in everyone’s 
beverage. She later told Mimi -- and Mimi confided in me -- that the 
sick-drunkenness had been because seeing her big sister happy had 
made her unhappy; that knowing this was the man who made her 
sister happy made her want to make that man make her happy, too. 
So she got drunk and threw up in the middle of singing a song. While 
she and Mimi were in the little girls’ room, Stabo and I canceled her 
song. “Theme From ‘New York, New York’” came up. Stabo and I 
looked at each other. Which one of us had put this in? I took up the 
microphone. “She would have wanted us to sing,” I said to Stabo. We 
sang. We murdered that tune. 

I let the sick of the world wash over me for a minute that felt 
like a decade. Eventually, my phone vibrated. It was Mimi. 


“Fuck off and die in a fire.” 


I laughed. That was as close to goodbye as I needed. 
Only it wasn’t goodbye. It was the beginning of something else. 
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This next part is an interlude. I originally chose not to write it. 
Then, a year after finishing this novel -- and showing it to no one -- I 
decided to write it after all, and insert it here, into its chronologically 
proper place in the story. 

I wrote it in one night, sitting in a frigid hotel lobby in Honolulu, 
less than twenty-four hours after the world ate my life. For a host of 
reasons, this story was fresh on my mind. 
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We can call this one, 


“the peach who became a stone” 

(or, “the snowy valley at the bottom of which 
birds die within cages within burning houses”) 
UUUUUUUUU 
(QUOU000000000 0000000000000) 


Three months disappeared, a baseball glove falling down an 
empty elevator shaft. 

Something had happened where I was hosting weekly dinners at 
a restaurant in Ueno. Being that I worked in Akasaka-Mitsuke and 
lived in Minami-Senju, the most convenient place for me to change 
trains from the Ginza Line to the Hibiya Line happened to be at Ueno 
Station. From the summer of my first year living in Minami-Senju 
clear through to the end of the second summer, I never missed a 
dinner in Ueno on Friday night. Readers dropped in and out. I made 
some great friends that way. Every once in a while, someone would 
show up who didn’t really want to be there. Then they’d write blogs 
about the time they had at the dinner, describing my personality 
failings in intricate detail for the amusement of their own readers. It’s 
an out-of-body experience to read verbose, scathing criticism of your 
dinner conversation technique. The most guests I ever had at my 
weekly dinner party was eighteen. The least was just one. That “just 
one” was my good friend Stabo, who was such a good friend that he 
didn’t quite count as a dinner guest. Some nights, he came back to my 
apartment with me. We watched terrible television or played 
videogames until dawn. I was employed in marketing -- my job 
involved pushing three-year-olds down staircases in such a way that 
they miraculously landed on their feet and with no broken bones. His 
job was in IT -- he told people to turn things off and then turn them on 
again. That’s as close to universal life advice as you can get. He was a 
fact-healer. I was a pretend-murderer. I helped people decide they 
would die without some useless thing or another. We got along 
spectacularly. Soon enough, he made the leap from real life to my 
writing. One day, on the phone, he told me, “Now, whenever I want to 
know what’s going on in my own life, I just read your blog.” 

Stabo showed up at every dinner that year except two. For those 
two Fridays in January, he was in America, attending his father’s 
funeral. His father had been a firefighter for twenty-five years. He 
retired. Two weeks later, he was carrying the garbage outside. He had 
a heart attack and died in the driveway. 

“He turned Wiccan right before he retired. We weren't sure 
whether to get him a cross-shaped tombstone or not. Wiccanism could 
have just been a phase. So we got him a cross-shaped tombstone, and 
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put a crystal ball on top.” 

Stabo spent the week after the funeral helping clear his dad’s 
things out of his family’s house. 

“We put all his stuff into just a couple cardboard boxes. I said to 
my mom, ‘Instead of taking all this stuff to Goodwill, why don’t we go 
stack it on his grave? We own that land, right? It’s ours, isn’t it? We 
should be able to put whatever we want there.’ She did not like me 
saying that.” 

This was the night Stabo had just gotten back from his trip to 
the States. No one showed up to my dinner except Stabo. We got 
along perfectly fine without anyone else. Stabo was talking about his 
plan to direct a short film. 

“Tt’s called ‘Evolution: The Movie’. It starts with, like, a real 
deep tribal beat. Just jungle drums thumping. We fade from black to a 
view of a field. Tall grass is billowing. It’s twilight. We see a man 
running through the field. He’s running at like the speed of sound. 
You can see the grass bending. The camera pans down. Maybe it’s on 
a crane. It keeps panning, or tilting, or whatever, and there it is, right 
up in the guy’s face. It swirls around and pulls up high around to the 
other side of the guy. Now it swivels around to the back of him. We 
can see he’s heading right for a cliff. Now here’s where this turns into 
an artistic statement: the guy runs right off the edge of the cliff. He’s 
got his hands out like this. [Diving position.] We zoom out really far. 
You can see his body leaving this sheer cliff. He’s coming down, like, 
at this extremely acute angle. Like, he’s almost parallel to the ocean. 
He’s descending really gradually. It takes him like thirty seconds to 
smack into the surface of the ocean. And when he does, it’s like, 
‘Bam!’ There’s a huge splash. Now we jump back, and we can see 
under the water. It’s all blue and dark. He continues at the same 
absurd angle. We keep zooming back. Now you can see a giant blue 
whale. This caveman, still in the diving position, slams into that whale. 
The whale rolls, like it just took a bullet. Now we cut for the first time 
-- this whole thing up until now has to be one cut, or else it won’t 
work. The caveman is climbing around on the whale. We see him 
pulling himself along with his hands and his fingertips. He gets right 
up to the whale’s vagina. No -- seriously. He puts it in there and starts 
jackhammering away. He grits his teeth and all kinds of bubbles just 
start jetting out from between his teeth. You hear him make these 
huge caveman groans. Then you hear the whale make this huge 
whaley moan. Then we cut sharply to black. Then there’s a title card: 
‘ONE MILLION YEARS LATER’. We fade up from black, and we’re in 
the dark, blue ocean. A school of dolphins swims by. They’re making 
dolphin squeaky sounds. We fade out over the image of dolphins. A 
title card: “THE END’. What do you think of that? Do you think you 
could do something with that? How would you revise that?” 

“Well,” I said, “I would probably shorten it to about five seconds 
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in length, to make it punchy. Maybe you’d have a table of three 
normal, modern guys, just talking about whatever it is they talk about. 
Inexplicably sitting with these three guys is a caveman, who suddenly 
interjects into their conversation, in a thick hillbilly accent: 


‘DID I EVER TELL YOU BOYS 
ABOUT THE TIME I FORNICATED WITH THAT hWHALE?’” 


“All the guys are then silent for two seconds. They look at each 
other out of the tops of their eyes. Then the conversation resumes 
right where it left off. The caveman is staring into space. Cut to 
black.” 

Stabo and I laughed it up like a couple of jerks. We were 
wearing terrible itchy sweaters we’d bought out of a cardboard box in 
Ameyayokocho an hour earlier. Maybe the woman who sold them to 
us had only found that cardboard box three minutes before we came 
by. The sweaters were hideous. Mine was the color of sickly tree bark, 
with burnt orange diamonds on it. Stabo’s was brown, with reindeers. 
We'd never seen a pair of uglier sweaters. I got up to pour us two 
more hot cocoas. We finished our second round of fries. We ordered 
another round of pizzas. Having nothing to celebrate was better than 
having something to mourn. We were celebrating having nothing to 
celebrate. 

“Man, Mimi hasn’t come to dinner with us for, what, like, a 
couple weeks now.” 

“It’s been three months, dude.” 

“Three months! How did I not notice it’d been three months?” 

“Time goes fast, in the city.” 

“This was a fast couple of months,” Stabo said. 

“Yeah. It seems like.” 

“So what happened with Mimi? You haven’t said anything.” 

“T think we broke up.” 

“Really!” 

“Didn’t we have this discussion that day?” 

“T never know when you’re being serious about this stuff.” 

“T was being serious.” 

“You think she broke up with you?” 

“I’m pretty sure.” 

“Well, I can see why -- you always spent your Friday nights at 
some dingy, psychotic, depressing restaurant like this with a bunch of 
internet nerds.” 

“Hey, she likes internet nerds.” 

“Well, she liked you.” 

“Man, maybe. Maybe she didn’t like me.” 

“So what happened?” 

“She stopped calling. She stopped answering calls. I bought her 
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a birthday present. She didn’t come by to claim it. You remember. We 
had dinner that night. In Shimo-Kitazawa.” 

“That was her birthday?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You said that thing about her having enough chihuahuas now 
she could probably start eating them. You remember that? You said, 
‘She probably has enough chihuahuas now she can start eating 
them’.” 

“Yeah, I definitely said that.” I scrolled up a dozen pages: I 
definitely had said that. 

“So that was it? You guys never met again after that?” 

“She asked me to send her back the iPod she gave me for my 
birthday.” 

“Oh shit. Really? Did you tell her to go fuck herself?” 

“No.” 

“You sent it back?” 

“Not until after filling it with jazz fusion I had to use the internet 
to even know existed. And I put a bunch of photos of her into a little 
folder.” 

“Hah.” 

Three months after it happened, that was the best recent story I 
had worth telling. Things had slowed to a crawl. In a little while, 
something was going to happen, though I wasn't going to think 
anything of it until just recently. Then, things were going to slow to a 
crawl again. 

I told him about how the police had hassled me when I tried to 
cross the street to take Mimi’s iPod full of obscure jazz fusion and 
photographs of herself in bikinis to the convenient store to send it out. 

"And then, the next day, when I told her I'd sent her the iPod 
back, she told me to wait six months." 

“Wait six months for what?" 

"She said she needed time to think about things." 

"She needs time to think about things while fucking some other 


guy." 

"That's what I was thinking." 

"So what are you going to do? Are you going to wait for her?" 

"I don't know. It's been three months." 

"Three months!" 

"Well, I think she was saying more like, she'd have an answer 
for me within six months." 

"I don't think she meant 'within' six months. Let me see the mail 
she wrote you." 

“What kind of person says they’ll make a decision about 
something after exactly six months have passed? I mean, who knows 
exactly when they’re going to make a decision?” 

“Maybe there are special circumstances.” 
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“Maybe.” 

“Let me see the mail she wrote you.” 

"I don't know if I still have it. It was three months ago. This 
phone only stores like two hundred mails." 

"Oh. Well. I'd say give her six months. I'd wait six months for 
boobs like hers." 

I almost said something. Then I remembered a promise I'd made 
her. 

"Hey, I have an idea," I said. 

Six cups of coffee later, it seemed like an even better idea. 

"You write it," Stabo said, handing me his phone. 

"No, you have to write it. It has to be in your own brand of 
Japanese. Not mine. She'll know mine from yours." 

"Tell me what to write. Tell me in English." 

"Say, 'Hey, Brendan told me you and [my name] aren't going out 
anymore. Want to get coffee sometime?" 

"That's it?" 

"Yeah." 

"Why do I have to mention Brendan?" 

"Just so she knows. It'll subtly imply that you talk to him more 
than you talk to me, and that I talk to him more than I talk to you." 

"Gotcha." 

Stabo typed on the phone's number pad. I drank my seventh 
superfluous cup of coffee. It had stopped tasting like dirt and had 
started tasting like soapy water. 

The restaurant had really emptied out. The dishwashing staff 
were making a terrible racket with the knives and forks. Usually they 
were tomb-silent back there. Maybe they had some special method for 
washing the silverware when the joint was full of customers. Maybe 
that method was a lot more work than the noisy method. 

"Okay. You want to look at it?" 

"No. Just send it." 

Ten minutes later, Mimi replied. 

"She's asking how I got this email address." 

"Tell her she gave it to you back when she was trying to set you 
up with that chubby friend of hers." 

"Oh. Okay." 

Ten minutes passed. We were back on the street, walking 
toward Akihabara Station. Akihabara is a place that shuts down 
entirely at eight in the evening. They sell videogames and DVDs there. 
It's not a place for nightlife. People stop in on their way out of work, 
get their chosen entertainment, and head back home. We walked past 
frozen neon and shuttered storefronts. 

"She says she's busy lately. She says she's going to driving 
school in Yokohama." 

"Let me see." 
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Stabo yanked the phone away from me. 

"Let me see, man." 

He gave me the phone. Sure enough, she'd said she was going 
to driving school in Yokohama. 

"What if she agrees to meet me? I mean, really, what if she 
does?" 

"I... well, I don't know." 

"I mean, you wouldn't want anything to do with her in that case, 
anyway, would you?" 

"I guess I wouldn't." 

"So I might as well." 

My face went hot. 

"Hey! You might as well not. Come on. Seriously." 

"Are you not over her?" 

To be honest, I don’t think I’ve ever gotten over anything. It’s 
hard to get over things when you have a photographic memory. 

I hope you didn’t skip to this page. That last paragraph there 
would have spoiled everything. 

"Tam over her. I definitely am. I just -- if you meet her, whatever 
you do, just don't ever tell me it happened. If I ask, lie to me. If I ask if 
you're lying to me, say you're not lying to me." 

“What if she comes back to you someday?" 

"She won't." 

She definitely didn't. 

“What if she and I get together and get engaged and I want you 
to be the best man at my wedding?" 

“You won't." 

They definitely didn't. 

We got to Akihabara Station. Its interior was a white-hot 
rectangle in the frigid deadness of a near-midnight. Here was the only 
dead-neon town in the middle of a Tokyo night where homeless people 
aren't asleep in the train station. 

“You want to come over tonight?" 

"I have to do a thing for work tomorrow," Stabo said. 

"On a Saturday?" 

I went home. Minami-Senju was a bad wax sculpture of itself. 
From the bridge, I stared at the Hotel Hikari. A woozy bum slammed 
into my shoulder as we passed each other by. He dropped a handful of 
sheets of paper. I bent to pick them up. He ran. I looked at the papers. 
They were help-wanted slips for a job. The job wanted two men to 
count pedestrians under "a bridge somewhere" for foot-traffic 
statistics. He'd taken every slip for that job. He probably did that to 
keep anyone else from seeing the slips for that job. I instantly found 
that deeply sad. I reached for my phone, to take a picture of these 
jobs slips. I realized my phone battery was dead. 

I got into my apartment. I plugged my phone into its charging 
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cradle. While it charged, I took a shower. 

When I got out of the shower, I had fourteen texts. 

The fourteen texts were from Mimi's little sister Momo. Yes, 
Mimi's sister's name was Momo. You really can't make these things 
up, because someone else already did: 

"My father named me Mimi," Mimi had said, long ago. "My 
brother chose the name Momo." 

(Aside: Dear Doctor Freud: in the writing of this chapter, I 
mistyped "Momo" as "Mom" more than a dozen times (including once 
during the typing of this aside).) 

Momo had sent fourteen texts to my phone. The most recent one 
apologized for all the texts. 

The fifteenth text asked if she could just call me. I thought it 
would be unfair to tell her to call me without having read the rest of 
her texts: each one was a single sentence, or a sentence fragment. I 
read them while toweling my hair. The fourteen sentences or sentence 
fragments told a tiny tale: namely, that she apologized for vomiting all 
over the karaoke booth the one night we had met many months ago. 

“T was so jealous that my sister had found someone so wonderful 
as you,” she said. 

“You have a beautiful singing voice,” she went on. 

More texts had come while I was reading the first fifteen. 

“You have a cute sense of fashion.” 

Then, she said, “If you’d dress in all black and wear contact 
lenses instead of glasses, you’d be gorgeous.” 

“T just” 

“T really wanted to be friends with you. At all costs.” 

When I finished reading her eighteenth text, a nineteenth 
arrived. 

“T’m sorry about all the texts. Have I made you hate me?” 

The texts might as well have been coming from a forest fire. 

As I was typing my reply, a text came from her: 

"Do you think lightning over the ocean is responsible for sand?" 

I finished my reply: 

“T’m sorry,” I told her. “I was in the shower.” 

“Did you enjoy your shower?” she asked. 

“T did.” 

I sent the text. I waited ten seconds. I texted her again. 

“Is it... really you?” 

She replied instantly: “Can I call you? I want to hear your 
voice.” 

“Yes. Call me.” I told her my number. 

Her call came three seconds after I pressed “send”. 

Prior to her call -- the forest fire of texts, and even that months- 
ago, asphyxiating karaoke box night she threw up all over the table 
and her sister piled her into a taxi for a twenty-thousand-yen ride all 
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the way down to Yokohama -- I’d thought that maybe, with the 
overtalking, the twitchy mannerisms, the shiny-wet lipsticked lips, the 
chain-smoking, the shaky laughter, the heavy drinking, the pigtails, 
and the projectile vomiting, she’d been being consciously cute or at 
least calculatedly quirky. That night in the karaoke box, even with her 
triple-A, soul-sold-to-devil-gorgeous sister by my side, I’d found Momo 
precious. How can you not find a girl named “Momo” precious? Even 
if you don’t know that “Momo” is Japanese for “peach”, you couldn’t 
not find that name precious. Momo -- Mo-mo -- it’s a double-breath of 
lip-grazing syllables and quarter-gasps that inspires a washover of 
preciousness the way a grass-cushioned stick against a hollow tree 
stump, in time with the human heart of a million years ago, inspired 
dancing and shouting. “Momo” is a name that in its very 
pronunciation speaks as truly to the human soul as the human heart 
speaks to rhythm. I’d found her precious and lovely. Then I talked to 
her on the phone for thirty seconds. This was at a time when she’d 
just taken the medicine she takes before going to bed, the medicine 
that releases her from some of the other medicines. It was staring God 
and the universe in the eye. I wished for a moment that stretched like 
taffy -- fat on either end, invisible in the middle -- that I was dead as 
stardust. Then I felt the elevator cable of the moment snap. Sitting on 
my own sofa, I was lost. After then, I coped with it. Today, I’m 
remembering her, and it makes me not want to remember anything 
anymore. Here was a person so terribly shattered from the nuclei of 
each one of her atoms that to even hold her voice an arm’s length 
away is about as useful to a person trying to put together a career and 
a future as the Rosetta Stone would have been to a blind man. Trying 
to talk to Momo, I remembered the first time I saw a printed page of 
Chinese. I was nine years old. “I want to understand this,” I told my 
teacher. “I don’t know what it is. I want to understand it.” My teacher 
held a masters from Yale University. She was devoted to helping kids 
like me understand things they wanted to understand. She had, at one 
point, quoted Whitney Houston: “I believe the children are our 
future.” The sheer majesty of my confusion at witnessing the Chinese 
language as a big-headed American child remains with me today, a 
huge apple-pie-slice of hope-like catharsis lodged in the middle of my 
brain. That unassuming night on my sofa in my moody-lit apartment in 
Minami-Senju when I first engaged in conversation with Momo, my 
Yale-educated teacher of two decades previous was as real a concept 
as Zeus, Athena, Ragnarok. I was alone in the world with this human- 
skinned force of nature sitting in the dark on the other end of a pipe 
of light. 

“I’m sorry that I sent you so many texts. When I can’t sleep, my 
level of activity amplifies. You weren’t in bed, were you? You said you 
were taking a shower. Did you just tell me that to make me feel 
better? My sister told me your phone number and your email address. 
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She told me you wanted to speak with me. She told me that she was 
sure that you actually wanted to date me. I would like very much to go 
on a date with you. There’s a movie I want to see. It’s called ‘I Am In 
Love With My Little Sister’. It’s about a girl who is in love with her big 
brother. The girl and her brother are played by very attractive young 
pop stars. Maybe you’ve heard of them? Oh. You haven’t. I suppose 
it’s because you only listen to rock music. You are very cool. Rock 
music is cool. I want to see this movie. According to descriptions I’ve 
been able to find in magazines and newspapers, the main characters 
have sexual intercourse at some point in the film. I’ve not been able to 
confirm whether or not the sexual intercourse is depicted explicitly 
on-screen. If you want to see this movie with me, I’ll ask my mother to 
call the theater in the morning to make sure there aren’t any sex 
scenes. Do you think we can see the movie, and then have dinner? 
Maybe before dinner, can we go shopping?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Do you like tea?” she asked. “I enjoy English breakfast without 
milk. Does that make me a freak?” 

“T don’t think you’re a freak,” I said. “Different people have 
different taste.” 

“T don’t like milk,” she said. “My mother and brother and sister 
always put milk in their black tea.” 

“Well, maybe you’re special.” 

A cough-like sob escaped her nose. 

“You are so nice.” 

“T’m just telling you the truth.” 

“You’re the nicest person I’ve ever talked to. Do you want to go 
on a date with me?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Let’s go see a movie, and then go shopping, and 
then have dinner.” 

The next night, she called again. I could hear her sister and 
brother laughing at the television a few feet away. 

“My sister is being very noisy,” Momo said. Her lips smacked on 
a Cigarette. 

“Tell her I said hello.” 

The phone thunked down onto a table. I heard slipper feet thip 
across a floor. 

“He says hello,” Momo whispered. 

“Tell him I said ‘Fuck you’.” 

Momo picked up the phone. “My sister says ‘Fuck you’.” 

“Okay.” 

The next day, I rested the back of my head against a concrete 
wall in a box high above Akihabara. Large Prime Numbers were 
practicing for four hours -- or until Something Felt Right. Nothing 
ended up feeling right. We were on a break. My throat was so 
scratchy from the screaming that I couldn’t even drink comfortably. 
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Sped was smoking a clove. Lunchbreak was drinking a Coke. I was 
looking at my phone. I just had that phone in my hand, staring at the 
back of it. Like magic, the mini-screen on the outside of the phone lit 
up. It was a text. It was the first in a series from Mimi. That series of 
texts qualifies as one of the more uncomfortable correspondences I’ve 
ever received in my life. 

“My sister wants to date you,” Mimi was saying. “I’m offering 
my consent, as her big sister. She’s only ever had one boyfriend. They 
were dating for four years. He was an evil, terrible person. All he ever 
did was tell her she was ugly and stupid. I’d been urging her to break 
up with him for two years. Just six months ago, he was arrested for 
crimes of violence involving a motorcycle. 

“Momo wants to go see a movie, go shopping, and have dinner 
with you. If you wish to date her, I am willing to offer my consent if 
you can agree to two things. First of all, you must be nice to her. She 
is a very sick girl. She requires constant encouragement. Don’t ever 
say anything negative to her. Prior to leaving your house before the 
date, put a plastic bag -- like from a convenient store -- into your bag 
or one of your pockets. Make sure there aren’t any holes in the 
bottom of the bag. If she begins hyperventilating, quickly remove the 
bag and hand it to her. Whatever she does or says, do not ever laugh 
at her. Don’t laugh at anything unless you are one-hundred-percent 
positive in your heart that you are certain she won’t think you’re 
laughing at her. 

“The second thing -- and this is very important -- you must 
never, ever, ever tell her my secret.” 

I laughed once, so suddenly and so violently that I coughed 
three times. Both thumbs on the keypad, I hammered out a text: 

“You know what? I am a decent enough person, and maybe not 
stupid, so I surmised much of the instructions regarding Point 
Number One during my two telephone conversations with your sister. 
Also, Iam courteous enough even to people who are jerks to me that I 
would never tell her your secret. Though you know what? Now that 
you make such a big deal out of it, I’m going to tell her anyway.” 

I clicked send. 

Mimi’s reply was immediate. 

“You son of a bitch you better not. If you do, you will be very 
sorry. You have no idea how sorry you will be if you do.” 

I stared at her text for thirty seconds, a grin forming. Then I 
replied: 

“Too late! I just told her.” 

Two minutes passed. The band was back in the studio. I could 
hear a few confused meetings between stick and drum-skin. 

The phone rang. It was Momo’s number. I picked up. It wasn’t 
Momo’s voice. 
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“You mother fucker. 
I will send someone over there right now to break your head off.” 


“Hello?” 

“... Hello?” 

“Hello.” 

“Hello, this is Momo. Mimi’s sister. We spoke on the phone last 
night, and the night before. Is it a good time to be calling you now?” 

I looked through the little window in the sound-proof door. Sped 
was handing Lunchbreak a tall can of beer. Lunchbreak took a sip. He 
tipped his head left, then right. He handed the beer back. 

“Yeah. I mean, yes. I’m free now.” 

“T was wondering if we could schedule our date for next 
Saturday.” 

“Oh. Sure. Hey! That’s Valentine’s Day. Isn’t that great?” 

“Oh. Oh. Oh.” 

Momo went silent. 

“Hello? Momo. Are you there?” 

I could hear heavy breathing. 

“Hello?” 

“Hey.” 

“This is Mimi.” 

“T know. I can tell the difference between your voice and hers.” 

“What the hell did you say to her?” 

“T didn’t say anything.” 

“You said something.” 

“What business is it of yours?” 

“She’s crying, you asshole.” 

“Well, she shouldn’t be.” 

“Momo,” Mimi said to her sister. “Tell me why you’re crying.” 

Momo’s sobs parted for a moment long enough to mutter “Fuck 
you. 

“T don’t think she wants to talk to you anymore,” Mimi said. 

“No, no,” Momo said. “Give me the phone.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Give me the phone, you bitch!” 

“Hello?” 

“Hello? This is Momo again.” 

“Hi, Momo.” 

“T wanted to express right now that you make me very happy 
and I like you very much. I hope we can be great friends, and possibly 
boyfriend and girlfriend someday.” 

Mimi groaned. My ears measured the height of their living room 
ceiling. 

“So, do you want to meet on Saturday?” 

“The film is playing in Shinjuku. Do you know the Musashino 
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Cinema?” 

“T do,” I said. It’d been the only cinema where Funako and I had 
been able to see the film “Capote” a year earlier. 

“Do you want to meet at the West Exit of Shinjuku Station at 
noon?” 

“That sounds nice. Do you live near Shinjuku?” 

“T don’t. Well, actually, I live closer to Shinjuku than you do.” 

“Do you think we can go to your house after dinner?” 

“T don’t know--” 

“Hello?” 

“Hi.” 

“This is Mimi again.” 

“Hello.” 

“Yeah.” Mimi's footsteps echoed in a hallway. 

“Hey! Hey!” I could hear Momo yelling. My eyes had closed 
beyond my control. I imagined their house as a stone-walled medieval 
castle. 

“Now you listen to me,” Mimi said. “Do not fuck my sister. Not 
on Saturday, and not on Sunday.” 

“How about on Monday?” 

“If you want to fuck my sister, you marry her first.” 

“You know,” I started to say, “I only asked for your sister’s 
phone number all those months ago because I wanted to make you 
mad.” 

“Well, too late,” Mimi said. “Welcome to the family, asshole.” 

“Hello?” 

“Hello?” 

“This is Momo again. My sister is a real nosy bitch!” 

“She cares about you.” 

“Momo! Get back here. You didn’t touch your dinner.” 

“She wants me to eat her stupid dinner that she cooked. My 
medicine is giving me diarrhea and I’m only eating diet shakes.” 

“Well, I don’t see how diet shakes would produce any form of 
solid feces.” 

“My sister says I have to eat before I take this medicine. She 
Says it says so on the envelope. She’s a real b-b-b-bitch!” 

“Momo! Be nice to your sister.” 

“Did your sister just say ‘Be nice to your sister’? Or was that 
your mom?” 

“That was my sister.” 

“Huh. Weird.” 

“What’s weird? Do you think I’m weird?” 

“No,” I said. “Oh, no. You’re perfectly normal. Your sister is 
weird.” 

“Oh. Oh. Oh.” 

“Hey -- hey. So, Saturday at noon, huh?” 
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“Yes. Saturday at noon. I’m going to eat dinner now.” 

She hung up the phone with a little beep. I opened my eyes. 
There I was, back in that other world, alone in a cave at the reception 
area of a music studio that felt underground and was really twelve 
stories tall. A month earlier, I’d come into this same studio to meet 
with a band who wanted a vocalist. I’d answered a flier they’d left in 
the studio lobby. They said they loved Shellac and The Jesus Lizard, 
and they needed a vocal. I emailed them saying I loved those bands, 
too. The mustached guitarist took one look at me, and said, “I thought 
you were Japanese.” I told him I hadn’t said I was Japanese. “You 
emailed in Japanese, though,” he said. “You could have emailed in 
English,” the drummer said. The session went amazingly. Their music 
was great, and my vocals were a fantastic asset, if I do say so myself. 
They never called me back. That was a little weird. Now, here I was 
again, my Telecaster Named Maria in my hands, ringmaster of my 
own little circus. The trapeze artists, one by one, committed seppuku 
at the top of the ladder. Our safety net was a great transparent tarp. 
Rock and roll, those days, was a stretched death wish. 

On Saturday, I arrived ten minutes early to the date with Momo. 
Five minutes before the appointed time, she texted. 

“T meant to be five minutes early. I’m so sorry. It turns out I'll 
only make it there at precisely the appointed time. My deepest 
apologies.” 

“You’re doing fine,” I said. “It’s beautiful out here. It’s a 
beautiful day. I love being outside. I’m playing games on my Nintendo 
DS.” 

I wasn’t actually playing games on my Nintendo DS. I made that 
up to make her feel like I had something to do while I waited. Then, I 
thought that maybe mentioning playing games on my Nintendo DS 
would make her wonder if her company was less enthralling than the 
company of a Nintendo DS. I erased the part about the Nintendo DS. I 
sent the text. 

“You are such a wonderful human being.” 

“T think you’re great, too,” I said. 

My bottom lip was trembling as I hit “send”. 

Every year I spent in Tokyo, Valentine’s Day or thereabouts was 
host to a marvelous day of spring-like weather unparalleled even in 
spring. Two years after this year I dated Momo, the weather on 
Valentine’s Day was so spring-like it was nearly summer-like. That 
particular Valentine’s Day, my hair would be a different color. I’d be 
wearing big black glasses with solid gold studs on them. I’d bea 
hundred and nineteen pounds light. I’d be wearing jeans so skinny I’d 
have developed gangrene if I’d worn them two years earlier. With my 
drummer Zak “Delicious” McCune, we’d go into the studio and write a 
song which a French television camera crew would then come in, film, 
and send off to their producers. We’d be Famous In France days later. 
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Outside of the studio and train-miles away, that day, people on the 
streets, coats in hand, would mutter to one another that the 
unseasonably warm weather was “Creepy”. I’d never heard so many 
Japanese people call anything “creepy” for any reason. The next day, 
the Tokyo winter usual dry freeze would be back. 

The year after that, it would rain. (That was last year.) 

The Valentine’s Day I met Momo, I’d brought my coat. I had to 
lug it around all day. I flopped it over my arm and waited. It was so 
warm. She showed up one minute before noon. She was wearing a 
shirt with a Chinese-style collar. It buttoned all the way up to her 
chin. On her legs were black skinny jeans. When her knees bent, the 
denim became a loose, honeycombed tube. Over the jeans, she wore a 
pink skirt. 

My phone buzzed. It was a text from Mimi. 

“Compliment her hair. She made me take her to get extensions 
last night.” 

Her hair was wonderful. It was dyed a cheese-like orange. The 
bangs were clipped so unevenly it had to have been done by a 
professional. Two long extensions framed her cute little face. Her lips 
were glossy, glittery, pink, like wet with unicorn blood. 

“I’m sorry for being late. Do you hate me?” 

“T don’t hate you,” I said. I looked her in the eye. I felt a psychic 
electric shock. I looked her in the nose. “You’re just on time.” 

She stared right into my eyes. Her eyes were little feline orbs. 
She was X-raying my head. She was counting my brain cells. Her 
fingerless-gloved, costume-jewelried right hand crawled up the front 
of her jacket. Her thumb and forefinger caressed the ribbon of cheese- 
colored hair extension framing the left side of her face. 

Momo was twenty-four years old. 

“T love your hair,” I said. “Wow. That looks great. Look at that.” 

She smiled. Her mouth became an enormous triangle. Her teeth 
were tiny and gray. 

“Tt’s not real hair. It’s extensions.” 

“Oh! Well, it looks fantastic.” 

“My sister ironed it for me.” 

“Really. She’s nice.” 

“No she’s not. She complained the whole time. I’m not allowed 
to use the hair straightener myself.” 

“Well, I’m sure she doesn’t mind.” 

“T’m sure she does.” 

“Well, I’d iron your hair for you,” I said. I hardly knew what I 
was Saying. We’d left the eaves over the Keio department store 
entrance. We were crossing the urban shoebox of the Shinjuku West 
Gate taxi rotary. Every time I cross that rotary -- in the middle of a 
lazy, pedestrian-congested weekend afternoon; very little traffic is 
moving -- I imagine a view from a surveillance camera ten stories 
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above. It probably looks like one person -- or, in this case, two people 
-- crossing an empty stadium parking lot. 

“Did you know that, when kangaroos are born, they’re only a 
quarter of an inch long?” Momo was saying. She pointed to her pinky 
fingernail. “Like -- like, a little bit smaller than this.” 

“Wow. That’s tiny.” 

“You don’t believe me.” 

“T do believe you,” I said. 

“They crawl out of their mother’s. . .” She lowered her voice. 
“Vagina. They crawl out when the mother is sleeping. The mother 
doesn’t even know when she’s given birth. The tiny baby kangaroo 
crawls around through its mother’s fur. It gets into the pouch. Then it 
lives there until it’s big enough to jump on its own.” 

“Wow, that’s amazing,” I said, though I already knew the story. 
“Kangaroos are so interesting.” 

Momo looked at me. “You don’t believe me,” she said. 

“T believe you.” 

“You don’t believe me.” 

She had a Marlboro between her lips. She lit it. We were in line 
at the cinema box office. An old couple in front of us bought tickets for 
some awfully generic-looking Edo-period love story. The old man -- 
wearing a tiny fedora -- turned around and glared at Momo, and her 
cigarette. 

“That old man hates me,” Momo said. “He hates that I’m 
smoking.” 

“He probably smokes, too,” I said. 

“Do you think so? Do you really think so?” 

“T do think so.” 

“Why was he mad?” 

“He’s probably jealous that I have such a cute date as you,” I 
said. 

Momo’s mouth dropped open. The cigarette stuck to her bottom 
lip. We were in the middle of the sidewalk-width street. I put the 
envelope containing our movie tickets into the “important documents” 
pocket of my man-purse, right next to my cellular phone bill. I’d have 
to remember to pay that bill in person, and soon, or they’d cut me off 
again. If only my name weren’t too long for their automatic withdraw 
forms. I sighed. I looked up. If you took a photograph of that tangle of 
power lines under that ice-clear sky, nine out of ten beholders would 
tell you that the photo was definitely taken in the dead of winter. Yet, 
here we were, in love in the time of global warming, skin growing pink 
beneath a weird wave of warmth. 

Momo’s hands were fists. Her cigarette was a dangling tower of 
ash. Faceless people in superfluous coats flowed around us. Her eyes 
were dumping fat streams of tears onto her cheeks and shoulders. 
Her face was a sheer cliff. I’d let her out of my mind’s eye for only a 
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moment, and she’d fallen halfway apart. 

“Momo? What’s wrong?” 

I almost put my hand on her shoulder. 

“T -- 1.” 

“Are you Okay?” 

I reached out. I took her cigarette from her lips. I tapped the 
ash onto the pavement. (It had been bothering me.) I turned the 
cigarette around. “Here,” I said. She accepted it without using her 
hands or fingers. She drank a long sip. Smoke-popcorn jetted out of 
her tiny nostrils. 

She looked at her little raspberry-colored shoes. 

“Hey,” she said, in a tiny voice. “Do you really think I’m cute?” 

“T think you’re adorable,” I said. 

Her gaze was on the ground. Her mouth opened and closed in 
the shape of ghost words. Sweat formed on her top lip. She was 
certainly breathing. I almost touched her shoulder again. 

“The movie begins in one hour,” Momo said. “I want to go toa 
convenient store and look at fashion magazines.” 

“That sounds like fun.” I was serious: it sounded like the sort of 
thing I did for fun. 

“No -- if you don’t want to go, we can go somewhere else. Do 
you want to go to a batting cage instead? Men like going to the 
batting cage. I know where a batting cage is.” 

“Oh, no. We can go to the convenient store. Let’s look at 
magazines.” 

“Are you sure you don’t want to go to the batting cage?” 

“T -- I don’t think an hour is long enough for me to get the most 
out of the batting cage,” I said. “I’d need at least two hours. I wouldn’t 
want to bore you with that.” 

“Oh. Okay. The batting cage is pretty boring for me, now that 
you mention it.” 

On our way to a convenient store, we saw a small bookstore. We 
went in there instead. She flipped open an issue of FRUITS magazine. 

“T want to look just like this girl,” Momo said. I looked away 
from a videogame magazine. My mind snapped away from thoughts of 
work and directly into existential panic-mode. 

I gasped hard enough to inhale a bowl of miso soup -- bowl and 
all -- from twelve feet away. No, that’s an exaggeration. In truth, 
however, the magazine pages did flutter. 

There, on the page nearest my eyes, was a full-page photograph 
of The Green-Haired Girl wearing a David Bowie T-shirt, a lavender 
tutu, and huge white Ray-Bans. Her green hair was tied up in a big 
green bun on the top of her head. She was all teeth and cheeks. 

“No,” Momo said. “This girl.” She pointed at the facing page. 

It was a girl wearing black from head to toe. Her frilly, gothic 
skirt was black. Her puffy, high-buttoning blouse was black. Her 
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parasol, her shiny boots, her comically tiny top hat, and her fishnet 
stockings were also black. 

“Oh,” I said. I read the description. “Hey, I know this store,” I 
said. I only knew it because it was located inside the Marui One 
building. That’s where The Green-Haired Girl had been holding a one- 
week-only select shop three months ago, on the night she invited me 
to dinner and confessed her love to me. 

“Can you take me there? Can you take me there now?” 

I looked at the time. “The movie starts in forty-five minutes. We 
can go right after the movie.” 

I looked back to my magazine. A moment later, I could feel that 
Momo was still staring at me. I looked back at her. I looked her in the 
eyes. Her eyes expanded. With an inaudible pop, liquid dumped onto 
her cheeks. 

“You are so nice. Why are you so nice? My sister said you’re 
nice. I didn’t know how nice you were. You’re so nice. I’m scared. I’m 
scared.” 

A minute later we were sitting on the curb in front of the 
convenient store across the way. Momo was hyperventilating into the 
plastic bag I’d brought with me. The plastic of the bag snapped and 
crackled into and away from her hot nostrils. She was crying so much 
I predicted she was going to soon be telling me she was thirsty. 

I let my hand hover over the center of her back. Her breath 
slowed to a more normal rate. I put my hand onto her back, right over 
her bra strap. Her lungs began to convulse like a gerbil’s heartbeat. 

“Don’t slap her on the back unless you’re absolutely certain it’s 
going to help,” Mimi had said, in a text the night before. 

I slapped Momo in the middle of the back. She made a little 
“Bwah!” sound. 

A pedestrian of some age and gender craned his or her neck to 
track our location and situation. 

Momo coughed. 

“T’m okay,” she said. 

“T’m okay,” she said. 

“T’m okay,” she said. 

“Are you Okay?” I asked. 

“T’m okay,” she said. 

She looked at the bag in her hands. 

“Why did you have this? Why were you carrying a bag around?” 

She balled it up in the palm of her right hand. 

“T don’t know. 1... I ate a Calorie Mate this morning. I got it at 
the convenient store near the station.” 

That was definitely not a lie. However, I’d usually turn down a 
bag for my Calorie Mate: I was, after all, carrying a bag. I’d only 
requested a bag because I remembered what Mimi had said about the 
high possibility of Momo hyperventilating. 
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“You know, when I said that thing about Momo 
hyperventilating,” Mimi had said, in her text the day before about how 
and when I should slap Momo in the back, “I might need to stress that 
it wasn’t a ‘maybe’ situation. She most certainly will hyperventilate in 
your presence. She hasn’t gone six hours without hyperventilating 
since she was a toddler. If she hyperventilates during the movie, take 
her out into the lobby. She tends to get self-conscious about 
hyperventilating, as soon as she’s done hyperventilating.” 

“My sister told you I was going to hyperventilate, didn’t she?” 

“T -- yes?” 

“Oh my god. Oh my god. Oh my god.” Momo put her elbows on 
her knees. She put her little face in her palms. “That stupid bitch. 
That stupid cunt. That stupid whore.” 

“Hey. Hey. She... your sister cares about you.” 

“No she doesn’t!” 

“T’m sure she does.” I put my arm around her. 

“She fucked my boyfriend!” 


“She -- what?” 
“She thinks I don’t know.” 
“Oh.” 


“Do you really think she loves me?” 

Momo’s eyes moved with the virtuosity of centipede 
appendages. Her mouth was torn between dropping its jaw and biting 
its bottom lip. 

“T’m very sure she does.” 

Momo sobbed with the whole top half of her lungs. She sobbed 
until she was hyperventilating again. I didn’t have to slap her in the 
back that time. 

“T need a fucking drink,” she said. 

“Don’t let her drink on an empty stomach,” Mimi had warned 


“Why don’t we get some ice cream?” 

We got Frosties at Wendy’s. Why does the Wendy’s menu have a 
whole section for “Dessert”, when all they have is “Frosty”? Why does 
it say “Chocolate” under “Frosty”, when they don’t have any other 
flavors? Someone in Wendy’s corporate had failed -- or slept through 
-- the composition class lesson where they teach you how to outline a 
research paper: “No ‘I’ without a ‘II’, no ‘A’ without a ‘B’, no ‘1’ 
without a ‘2’, no “a” without a “b”, no ‘i’ without an ‘ii’”. 

At a stool in the smoking section, Momo got Frosty all over her 
lips. She flipped open her phone. She had six emails. The character 
size on her phone was enormous. I’d never seen a phone with 
characters displayed so hugely. The characters were so huge the 
screen could only display four lines of four characters each. I could 
imagine the plastic bubbling at the enormity of the characters. 

“Wow,” I said. 
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“Wow what?” 

“The letters are really big,” I said. 

Momo’s lips became a little flesh-diamond. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh. I mean. I don’t know. They’re really smooth. Your phone 
has a really nice screen.” 

“My mom bought it. She didn’t like it, so she gave it to me.” 

“It’s a nice phone.” 

“Have you ever hyperventilated?” she asked me. 

“What? No, I haven’t.” 

“Oh,” she said. She looked into her half-eaten Frosty. “Oh.” 

“IT mean. I had the hiccups once for over three hours.” 

“Oh.” 

“And once I sneezed a hundred and twenty times in a row.” 

These were both, for the record, hand-on-bible facts. 

“That’s not the same thing. That’s not the same thing as 
hyperventilating.” 

“Maybe not.” 

Momo stared deep into her Frosty. 

“T fucking hate hyperventilating so fucking much.” She hated 
hyperventilating the way you might not believe “I Can’t Believe It’s 
Not Butter” is not butter. 

“She goes outside, on the average, two days a year,” her sister 
had told me in a text the day before. “If she causes a scene, get her in 
a taxi. Give the driver this address. Tell the driver she’s sick. Tell the 
driver not to listen to her if she says to stop the car and let her out. 
Then call me so I can expect her, or tell my mom to expect her.” 

Thinking of that text, it dawned on me: Mimi was living with her 
mother. What happened to her apartment? 

The reality of the moment involved Momo, sitting, hot-faced, 
behind a yellow-sunlit Wendy’s window. She stared, contemplating 
her Dessert Frosty Chocolate. 

“T won't be able to finish this. My stomach is too small. Would 
you like to finish it?” 

“Keep at it,” I said, patting her on the shoulder. “I’ll definitely 
finish whatever you can’t.” 

She finished it. It was all over her mouth. I wiped her face with 
a napkin. She smiled. Then her smiled evaporated. 

We were seated in the half-dark movie theater. The pre-preview 
previews were just starting. Momo took a small Cozy Corner shopping 
bag out of her baby-seal-sized purse. 

“This is a present for you.” 

“Oh! Oh wow! Really? For me?” 

“They’re chocolates,” she said. “It’s Valentine’s Day.” 

“Oh! It really is.” 

I took the small box of chocolates out of the bag. 
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“Eat one,” she said. Her eyes were knitting needles in love with 
the back of my skull. 

I removed a chocolate. I ate it. I smiled. I must have looked like 
a demon with that fake smile on my face. The chocolate was delicious. 

“Ts it delicious?” 

“Tt most certainly is,” I said. 

“Are you serious? Do you really mean it?” 

“Of course I really mean it. It’s delicious. Thank you for the 
chocolate.” 

“You can eat the rest of them later,” she said. 

“T will.” 

“To tell you the truth, my sister bought them for you. She paid 
for them.” 

“Well, you gave them to me, so I’ll consider them a present from 
you.” 

“May I at least tell her you thanked her for them?” 

“Sure you can,” I said. I patted the back of her hand. “It’ll be 
our little secret.” 

A fifty-something, jazz-pianist-looking old man sitting in the row 
in front of us looked back. He cleared his throat. He turned back 
around. Throughout the previews, he made clicking sounds with his 
tongue, occasionally turning back to look me in the eye. 

“Hey,” I said to him at one point. “Is something the matter?” 

He locked eyes with me. His eyes didn’t leave mine. 

“Hey,” I said, “just because I have a date doesn’t mean I’m a 
rapist or a criminal.” 

He continued to stare. 

“You’re the one watching a movie about sixteen-year-old 
identical twins having a sexual relationship by yourself.” 

His eyes still did not leave mine. 

“T need a drink,” Momo said. 

“Don’t let her drink alcohol before the movie,” Mimi had said, in 
a text, the day before. 

I wanted to go home. The longer I stayed with Momo, the more 
invisible the concept of “home” became. 

The identical twins in the movie were of the exceedingly rare 
male-female mixed type. I had to check Wikipedia later to make sure 
that was even possible. Frustrated with the inadequacies of their 
suitors at school, they started boning one another when mom and dad 
were asleep. “I don’t love the guy who loves me,” the girl said. “I don’t 
love the girl who loves me,” the guy said. “I wish more than anything 
that I could love the guy who loves me,” the girl said. “I wish more 
than anything that I could love the girl who loves me,” the guy said. 
They had shared a room since they were infants. He was on the top 
bunk. The camera didn’t like the idea of them boning. Maybe the 
audience didn’t, either. The movie was discomfort distilled to its 
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essence. The lighting was always either too bright or too dark. I 
reckon they shot it with a Betacam. It had a TV news feel to it. At the 
end of the film, they agreed to break up and stop having sex with one 
another. They had devised another plan: to, for the meantime, pretend 
that they loved the people who loved them, so as to appear normal. 
Someday, maybe, they’d meet someone they could love as much as 
they had loved each other on the bottom of that bunk bed. The final 
scene involved him giving her a piggyback ride in a grass field. “When 
we reach the edge of this field, we’re just brother and sister again,” 
one of them said. The whole time I was wondering how many of those 
pieces of chocolate I would have to wedge into my throat before I 
would stop breathing. The chocolates would probably melt and slide 
halfway down my esophagus before I could successfully die. By the 
time the end credits began rolling, my brain had turned into ping- 
pong balls. 

“Did you like the movie?” Momo asked. 

“Tt was okay.” 

“The girl’s makeup was beautiful.” 

Thankfully, that was as far as our discussion of the movie would 
be allowed to progress. 

Twenty minutes later, under the low ceiling of the matchstick- 
shaped Marui One girls’ fashion department store tower in eastern 
Shinjuku, I realized why Momo was wearing jeans under her skirt. 
Her legs might as well have been cashmere. She emerged from the 
dressing room with that lacy black gothic lolita skirt and a short- 
sleeved black button-up blouse that was all zippers and buckles. All up 
her wrists and forearms and lower biceps were just-too-fat razor-slash 
scars. She was so thin I suddenly wanted to ask the shop staff to turn 
down the air-conditioning: the gust stood a chance of breaking her. 

On her right shoulder, a tiny tattoo shaped like a heart. 

“Wow,” I said. “Wow. You look. . . fantastic.” 

“D-doesn’t she?” The maybe-gay shop clerk smiled so 
aggressively his chiseled facial features gave birth to a spider-egg- 
sack’s-worth of baby wrinkles. 

“Wow, Momo,” I said. “This look really suits you.” 

I wasn’t lying. She was bashfully happy to be wearing the exact 
clothes she’d pointed at and wanted hours earlier. She was beside 
herself with fist-sized joy. 

“You'd need to wear some stockings,” I said to her. 

“Yes, yes, fishnet stockings,” the clerk said. He closed his eyes. 
His skull trembled. “Fishnet stockings. Black ones. Shall I show you 
some?” 

“T’ll borrow some from my sister,” Momo said. 

“Very well, then.” 

“T’m sure she’ll loan you some,” I said. “She has plenty.” 

“She’s a whore. Of course she has plenty. Hey. You next. Put on 
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that jacket and that T-shirt I picked out for you.” 

I went into the dressing room. I stripped from the waist up. I 
looked at myself in the dark mirror. I thought about how I’d thought 
department stores were supposed to have mirrors that made you look 
more attractive, and lighting that didn’t shower straight down on top 
of your head, shadowing your eyes and making you look like a serial 
killer. I had too much self to go around. My jeans didn’t want all of it. 
I wanted to throw up, looking at myself. I thought about Momo’s 
teeth. I bet she’d thought that same thing so many times she actually 
did it. I put on the T-shirt. It didn’t look too bad. It fit perfectly. It was 
a black T-shirt with all kinds of white runic script-written junk all over 
it. Just nonsense, and an occasional artistic blood spatter. I put on the 
hoodie and zipped it up. I turned around and looked at my back: a 
huge, ugly, finely embroidered skull. The jacket was 10,000 yen. The 
shirt was 7,000. That was about 18,000 yen more than I was willing to 
pay. I enjoyed my thrift-store finds. I was -- and still am -- a genius at 
looking like at least fifty dollars while wearing less than eight dollars’ 
worth of clothes. The secret is the hundred-dollar shoes and the 
thousand-dollar glasses. 

I came out of the dressing room. Momo was nose-to-nose with 
the retreating shop clerk. His back was against the wall of shirts. I 
cleared my throat. She turned around. He put a piece of paper into his 
jean pocket and gulped. 

“You look great,” she said. “Let’s buy all this. You can pay, 
right?” 

“Yeah, I can pay.” 

“Ts it okay if we wear these out?” 

“You certainly may.” 

“Actually,” Momo said. “I’m going to change back.” 

I put it all on my platinum plastic. I winced when the clerk read 
the total. He handed me his business card. “We are always looking for 
models,” he said. “Here. This is my card.” I looked at it. He was the 
owner. 

Outside, a light rain was falling. I was still wearing the 
embroidered jacket. Rain was murder to embroidery. I had to act fast 
-- [had to get us back indoors as soon as possible if I wanted to be 
able to return those clothes tomorrow. I’d wanted to take her to 
Saizeriya, though that was a fifteen-minute walk away. 

Five minutes later, we were seated at tables on the fifth floor of 
a water-damaged building-shaped stone sculpture. Beneath our feet 
were meters of concrete, covered by humidity-darkened pressboard. 
The menu downstairs had indicated that they had pasta, potatoes, and 
cheap alcohol. Momo ordered an oolong tea. I ordered a Coke and 
some pasta. The pasta was full of mushrooms. Outside the window 
and across a street the width of a city bus we could see straight into 
the window of a karaoke box. Five old men were jumping up and 
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down, banging tambourines, and singing silently. One of them waved 
to Momo. She looked to the center of the table in sudden shame. Her 
face flushed. She ate a little bit of her Hamburg steak. 

She chain-smoked for a bit. She moved an Asahi Beer 
advertisement from the center of the table to just in front of her water 
glass. She put her purse on her lap. With a cigarette dangling from 
her lips, she thrust her hands into the purse’s chest cavity. She moved 
them around. I could hear metal clinking on metal. Maybe it was keys 
and a can of hairspray. She looked at the bottoms of my eyes out of 
the tops of her eyes. I looked away, back out the window by my right 
shoulder. 

“Do you like Ferris Wheels?” Momo asked me. 

“I do. They’re building one in Russia where the cars are each 
big enough to contain a bar with twelve tables.” 

“That’s amazing. I want to ride it. Do you--do you think we can 
ride it together someday?” 

“Sure.” 

Momo looked at her fingernails, on the table. 

“I need a passport. I don’t have a passport.” 

“It’s easy to get a passport.” 

“T--I’ve never been on an airplane. I’ve never been on a bullet 
train. I’ve never been on one of those highway buses.” 

“Well, you’ll get on one someday. And it’ll be great!” 

She looked at the table. 

“I’m so stupid. I’m such a waste of space.” 

“T don’t think you are.” 

“You don’t know me.” She sniffed. I couldn’t argue. 

I looked down at the orange-streetlight-wet now-purpling 
pavement. I imagined we were riding a fancy dirigible high above the 
earth: when you’re talking about dirigibles, this kind of interior is 
beyond classy. It’s near-unimaginably classy. 

Momo went on pouring powder packets into her beer- 
advertisement-obscured glass of water. She stirred it with a butter 
knife. She didn’t take the tops of her eyes off my jaw. 

She swallowed half the water in a greedy gulp. 

She squashed the ice cubes with the tip of a soup spoon. An old 
man and his not-as-old friend -- son? cousin? -- in a seat by the corner 
of the windowed walls flashed us a look. I knew what he was feeling. 
It’s why I only eat with plastic, or chopsticks. 

I felt sick, lumpy and weird. A tree-branch of ash fell from 
Momo’s cigarette tip to the table. I watched it evaporate. She 
swallowed the mashed ice cubes. She poured some of her oolong tea 
into the empty water glass. She sloshed it around. She swallowed. She 
made a little “M-ah” sound. 

I finished my Diet Coke. I used my chopsticks to stack the fork- 
ruined remains of unwanted mushrooms in the middle of my plate. 
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Momo stared at the gloppy molasses of beef gravy atop her inches- 
thick steak. 

“T can’t finish this.” 

“Well, take your time. I don’t mind being here with you for a 
little longer,” I said, thinking exactly the opposite. It wasn’t a “bad 
date”. They don’t have words for what kind of date this was. If they 
did, you wouldn’t be allowed to say them on television. 

Momo looked at her steak. She looked at me. She looked at her 
steak again. 

She trained her eye-lasers on the dead center of my left cheek. 

“Will you hate me if I eat all of this?” 

“What? No. Of course I won’t. I won’t hate you for any reason 
ever.” 

“You’re lying.” 

“T’m not lying.” I put my hand on her hand. “I’m not lying.” I 
wasn’t lying. 

“You’re lying.” 

“T’m not.” 

“T’m going to eat this,” she said. “Can you wait while I eat this?” 

“T’ll gladly wait while you eat it. I want you to be happy and 
satisfied.” 

She looked at the steak for a black-orange silent minute. She 
jabbed her fork into the steak. The fork stood, a not-leaning tower. 
Soon, it leaned. 

“T bet you hate me.” 

“T don’t hate you.” 

“My mom hates me.” 

“T don’t think your mom hates you.” 

“My sister hates me.” 

“T know your sister doesn’t hate you.” 

“My brother hates me!” 

“T don’t think your brother hates you.” 

“My dad hates me so much he moved out.” 

“T don’t think it’s because he hates you.” 

“So you’re allowing the possibility that he does hate me?” 

“T don’t think he hates you at all.” 

“T want to get married. I’m in love with the guy at the internet 
cafe near my house. Do you think that guy at the clothing store is 
going to call me? I gave him my number. I asked if he wanted to go to 
karaoke and sing Dir En Grey songs.” 

“Maybe he’! call you.” 

Her hands were shaking. She tried to pour cream into her iced 
coffee. A little bit of the cream dribbled down the side of the glass. 
She took a sip. Her lips smacked against the side of the glass. Some of 
the coffee came down the front of her neck. She unfolded a big cloth 
napkin and dabbed it all over herself. 
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She took a comb out of her purse and combed her extensions 
until they frizzed out. 

This whole time, I kept my hands folded in my lap. If I would 
have reached out and touched her, she’d have fallen apart. 

“Most of the time, I’m okay,” Momo said, looking at her 
fingernails. “I’m in my room. I look at pictures of pretty girls on the 
internet. Sometimes I go to Saizeriya and eat pasta and drink iced 
coffee. Usually I’m at home. My mom makes me curry every night. I 
must be such a burden. She must hate me so much. I play Beatmania 
ITDX on PlayStation 2 and I listen to music on my iPod. I’m not very 
good at Beatmania ITDX. You’re probably much better than I am. Did 
you know? This iPod -- my sister gave it to me. She said you’d given it 
to her as a present. She said it reminded her of you.” 

She showed me the iPod. I felt like the world’s worst human 
being for a microsecond. One microsecond of that feeling is enough to 
last a lifetime -- or at least a couple of weeks. 

“T’ve never played Beatmania IIDX,” I told her. 

“My sister is so pretty. She’s so beautiful.” 

She looked me right in the eye. A waterfall of death shocked 
onto my shoulders. 

“T’ll never be as beautiful as her. I’ll never have boobs as big as 
hers.” 

Her boobs were grapefruit-sized and probably perfect. I wanted 
to touch them so badly I could taste it. Then, there was the rest of her. 
The world was a piano. We humans are either baseball bats or driving 
gloves. I was a baseball bat. I gritted my teeth in shame. 

Momo applied a sixteenth layer of lip gloss to her lips. They 
were wet with so much unicorn blood she was going to have fairy sky- 
sharks spotting her from outer space. 

“Do you like me? Do you want to date me again? Oh god. Do you 
want to date me again? Oh god. I have to tell you. I’m not a virgin. My 
history teacher raped me. That was a long time ago. He -- don’t worry. 
He -- he went to jail.” 

I put my hand on her hand. 

She pulled her hand away. She stared at her hands. She caught 
her breath. She looked me in the eye. 

“T’m afraid of something Do you know what I’m afraid of?” 

“What?” I asked her. 

“T’m afraid of everything.” 

I sniffed. “I am, too.” 

“You’re just saying that.” She looked around. She looked out the 
window. She looked at where the center of my ribcage probably was, 
beneath my jacket and T-shirt. 

“T’m afraid of--” I started to say, probably about to make 
something up. 

“T’m afraid of prolapsed colon,” Momo said. “You just sit on the 
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toilet one day thinking you’re going to take a normal dump, and it just 
falls out of you. It -- everything -- just falls out of your asshole, likea.. 


. like a baseball glove down an elevator shaft!” 


I screwed up the center of my face. I imagined a baseball glove, 


a baseball inside, fat rubber bands holding it shut, falling down an 


empty elevator shaft. I cracked a smile. Air popcorned out of my nose. 


“You hate me,” she said. She hyperventilated. She stopped 


hyperventilating. 
We were outside. 
We were at the station. 
I walked her to the Keio Line. 
“T have to go home.” 
“T understand.” 
“My sister says I have to go home.” 
“You should go home. Tell your sister I said hello.” 
“My sister hates me.” 
“She does not hate you.” 
“My sister doesn’t want me to have sex with you.” 
aq 


“T want to have sex with you. I can’t today. It’s my period.” 


“Oh--oh.” 


“T got my period when we were in the restaurant. I’m sorry. I 
went to the bathroom while you were in the bathroom. I’m sorry. 


You’d left your bag at the table. I left it there. I was sure I’d be back 


before you got back. I was back before you got back.” 
“T don’t mind.” 


Every moving human body might have been a complicated 


robot. Momo looked at her shoes. She looked at me. She looked ata 


clock. She looked at my chest. 
“You hate me,” she said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 


I put my arms around her shoulders. I pulled her body to mine. I 
felt her ribs against my ribs. I squeezed my elbows into my palms. I 


squeezed her. Her forehead touched my shoulder. She cried. 
“T don’t hate you,” I said. 
“T don’t hate you,” I said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 
“You hate me,” she said. 


She was trembling. It was indigo night-time outside that bright 
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train station interior. Winter had wandered back this way. It snuck 
into my ears and formed hard cold-pellets in the sides of my neck. 
Maybe people were looking at us. I wasn’t looking at them. They 
didn’t exist. 

“T love you,” I said. My chest rode a bumpy trail. “I love you so 
much,” I said. “Oh my god, I love you. My god, Iam so much in love 
with you. I love you so much -- and I miss you. Please don’t tell me I 
hate you. I love you so much it makes me sick. I promise I am going to 
love you forever. Okay?” I let go. I looked her in the eye. “Okay?” 

I remembered the Rhine River. I remembered Venice. I 
remembered rust-colored train tracks in Saitama. I had basically just 
killed myself. I remembered I had to file my income taxes. I 
remembered how my bedroom had a shutter I could pull down and 
fasten so tight light and air were urban myths. I remembered the girl 
I’d met at 7-Eleven and taken back to my place that dark night. We’d 
sat on the sofa. We’d played videogames. We’d talked about the 
world. Maybe she had been the one. In a moment, I didn’t remember 
her or anyone, anymore. 

My final bullet, fired into the air. Free of the weight of a thimble 
of lead, I was alive on the ground. I took my mind off the corpse-to-be, 
maybe miles away, in the middle of a grassy glen, a humid wood, or 
atop a god-forsaken bed of snow. 

Somewhere, wherever we are, snow falls onto a proud man’s 
dead body. We pray no place is farther away from there than here. 

Her lip gloss was all over her cheeks. Her mascara was a finger- 
painting. Her skin was radiant. Oil genuinely feared her. So many 
people loved her because they had to. They never stopped to think 
about it. I know why we love people like her. I think it’s something as 
human as terrorism. I thought of the British man who had only five 
minutes of short-term memory. Every time he saw his wife, it was like 
he hadn’t seen her in years. He had been a concert pianist. He could 
still play the piano. He could still tie his shoes. Every time his wife 
took him to eat food he had liked before the day he changed, the 
surprise of its deliciousness overwhelmed him. Some days, for the 
unbroken people, it’s easier to love someone like that. Other days, it’s 
terrifying. This day, it was as easy as it was terrifying. 

Prior to the activation of her schizophrenia, Momo had been at 
the top of her class at Waseda University. She’d been studying 
psychology. One day -- one day, what happened was this: she woke up. 
She woke up, and she wasn’t there anymore. 

One of my favorite Japanese songs, by Tetsuya Kajiwara of The 
Blue Hearts, is about a praying mantis who became a flower. In 
Momo’s case, it was more like a peach who became a stone. Soft 
outside, hard inside, quick to rot, she subconsciously and helplessly 
envied what was hard outside, hard inside, and eternal. 

I looked Momo in the eye. She hiccuped. Her head jerked 
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backward. A fat tear fell off either side of her chin. This was real life. 
She closed her wet eyes. She opened them. Still in my arms, she 
looked to the side. Her profile was astounding. She blinked at the 
clock. She said she had to go. She probably would have approached 
sex the way a flaming horse approaches a brick wall. I said I would 
see her again. I don’t know what I was saying. 

I never saw her again. Goodbye, Momo. I still love you. You’re 
one of the best reasons I turned out this way. I don’t know what I 
mean by “this way”. 

By the time I got home, I’d written and composed, in my head, 
four songs that I still play today. One of them is called “The Peach 
Who Became A Stone”. Another is called “I Pray This Sleepless Night 
Is Only A Dream”. Then there’s “I Fell In Love With An Eight-Meter 
Wall Of Fire”. Then we have the one called “Love In The Time Of 
Global Warming (Part Two)”. 


Mimi texted me that night. 

“What did you buy her that slutty shit for? You know she’s only 
ever going to wear it in the house. She’s going to look like a jerk. She 
can’t wear miniskirts. She’s not allowed to shave her legs.” 

“Then shave her legs for her,” I replied. “You’re her big sister. I 
know you know how to wax some hair. Why don’t you do it for her? 
Any girl who cuts herself likely has the pain tolerance required to 
endure a leg-waxing. Loan her a pair of your fishnet stockings. Take 
her out to dinner every once in a while.” 

That was the last conversation I ever had with Mimi. 

I just looked her up on Facebook. She’s not on Facebook. 

Goodbye, Mimi. 


Three days later, I sat through work with an itch. I bolted out at 
six-forty-five. I went back to the shop where I’d bought that jacket and 
that T-shirt. I put the rain-cover-sealed shopping bag down onto the 
counter. 

“Someone bought me these as a gift,” I told the girl. “I don’t 
want them.” 

“You don’t want them?” 

I gave her the receipt. 

It was unlike me to be this uncool with regard to white 
deception. 

“Actually -- it’s on a credit card,” she said, looking at the 
receipt. 

“Oh. Okay. Can you--” 

“We can put it back on the card. We can’t give you cash.” 

“Oh. Oh man. Actually, I -- actually, I bought these for myself. I 
just ...I forgot I didn’t pay cash. I don’t want them. I just don’t want 
them. I didn’t wear them.” 
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The girl had a little zirconium stud in her top lip. She narrowed 
her eyes at me. Her eyebrows were painted on. 

“Look, I--look. Do I look like I should wear this stuff?” I was 
wearing a long, gray, vintage 1970s Sears Roebuck winter coat. 
Under it, a rainbow-colored, eight-foot scarf, a bright green flannel 
shirt, and shredded jeans. I looked like either a massive tool or a 
future incarnation of Doctor Who. By the look on the girl’s face, she 
was leaning toward the former. 

“So you want cash back, right? You don’t want it on the card? 
Ie” 

“On the card is fine.” 

“What’s going on here?” 

The straight-haired, maybe-gay shop owner had appeared. 

“This customer is returning some articles.” 

“T thought they fit?” he said. He looked me in the eye. “Why are 
you returning them?” 

“Tjust...Ijust...” 

“Was something unsatisfactory about your service?” 

“Look -- that stuff I bought for that girl. That was over 25,000 
yen. I mean, I had to buy this stuff to make her happy. I just--” 

“What are you trying to say?” The man’s voice had shot up an 
octave. I’d seriously offended him. I was shaking. My penis shriveled. 
It was as hard as a pistachio shell. 

“T just--I can’t keep these. I don’t want them.” 

I remembered acting class warmup in college -- lion faces, 
lemon faces, all the little exercises I did unconsciously at my desk, 
freaking out my coworkers. One exercise I tacked onto the mix was 
“Cry on demand”. I’m pretty good at doing it. I can cry on a moment’s 
notice. It’s by no means genuine. I can just make tears come out of my 
eyes. Maybe I’m sicker than even everyone else. 

“T just--I just can’t keep these. I don’t want them around. I don’t 
want to think about them. I just--I just can’t.” 

“We--we can’t just return them for no reason. We--hey. Are you 
okay?” 

I bowed sharply, clicking one shoe against the other. This was 
the first and last time I ever did this. It felt like dropping my last 
penny into a wishing well -- then jumping head-first into the well. 


“THERE IS NO EXCUSE. 
YOUR PERSEVERANCE AND UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH THIS GREAT ANNOYANCE 
IS WHOLEHEARTEDLY APPRECIATED.” 


The man’s face went blank. He put the money back on the card. 
I ran out of there. My face went hot. I took the frigid stairwell down. 
Between the second floor and the first, I bumped into someone who 
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knew The Green-Haired Girl. She told me good evening. I told her 
hello. I felt like a terrible liar. 

Outside, it was raining. It’s always raining in Shinjuku. The pink 
and gray bricks of the sidewalk were rain-wet to the point of looking 
like unwanted ice-cream flavors. I kept my head down. I wanted to 
avoid raindrops on my eyeglass lenses. I sidestepped a man who was 
vomiting. Ten paces away, maybe recently, a crow had exploded all 
over the sidewalk. Avoiding the feathers with my shoes felt like the 
world’s most boring round of Dance Dance Revolution. 

I found the Tokyo Metro Marunouchi Line platform at Shinjuku 
Station. The train’s identification stripe is red; the light of the 
platform is more pink and brown. Past eight o’clock on a Tuesday 
night, no one down there wants to be down there. I was tired. I was 
tired of being tired. I felt sick. Maybe I’d drunk too much coffee. 

At the end of the platform, nearest the escalators, a fattish 
potato sack of a man swimming in his suit gripped his briefcase 
handle with one hand and his baby carrot of a black little penis in the 
other. He was urinating on the train tracks. The station staff were 
ignoring him. “Oh my,” a young woman said to her friend. “He’s just 
drunk,” her friend said. Drunk forgives everything. 

Rather than benches, most Tokyo Metro subway stations have 
rows of bucket seats. The seats have little drainage holes in the 
bottom of the bucket-bell, like it’s going to rain on the seats when 
they’re in underground stations. Some of the stations are above 
ground, so it’s a necessity to have holes in the bottoms of the seats. 
People might spill beer or throw up onto those seats. I sat at the end 
of a row of five seats. The way these seats work is this: there are five 
of them. You can sit on either end, or in the middle. If you sit between 
the middle seat and either end, you can probably be arrested. That’s 
my best guess, because no one ever seems to do it. They’d do well to 
just not have those second and fourth seats. Well, as years roll on, the 
Tokyo Metro Authority decides it’s probably a better idea to just 
remove all five seats altogether. A lot of platforms don’t have seats at 
all, anymore. Well, that night, the platform had seats. On one end was 
an old man in a suit. I sat at the other end. Soon enough, a business 
lady sat in the seat in the middle. As is appropriate for a man sitting 
two seats down from a lady, I rotated so my back was facing her. I 
stared at my phone. Momo had texted again. 


( 
24 december 2010 
She’d never stop -- until I canceled my phone plan 
and left Japan for good five months ago, she texted ten 
times a day and called twice. 
I told her goodnight every night for three years. 
Now, she emails me at Gmail. She keeps saying 
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she’s going to ask her sister to teach her to use Skype. 
Part of me hopes she doesn’t. 


I looked up. A lady old enough to be my grandmother’s mother’s 
big sister was standing over me in a raincoat and a rain hat. Her 
eyeglasses were scuba-certified. She cleared her throat again. It was 
a little, wet, slimy, ugly tadpole of a sound. I looked her in the eye. I 
smiled. I looked back at my phone. She made that sound again. I 
looked up at her. 

Something had changed inside my brain. I wasn’t going to give 
up. I put on my most terrifying smile. 

“Did you want to sit down, ma’am? This seat right next to me is 
open.” 

I motioned to the seat between myself and the business lady. 

The woman looked at the seat. She looked at me. She looked up. 
With her throat, she made the sound of a boot stomping on a toad. 
She turned away. She stomped off. 

My balls were enormous. I felt as sexy as I’d felt in years. I’d 
just been simultaneously rude and correct. And to an elderly woman, 
at that. I looked at the business lady. I grinned like a serial killer ora 
vampire would. Her nostrils quivered. She looked away. 

For six stops, a drunk man in a navy suit and a blue shirt made 
awful noises at me. He got up. He stood directly in front of me. He 
grabbed onto a ring. He yawned. He leaned forward. Ask any 
Japanese girl, and she’ll tell you that this is a thing guys do on the 
train. They stand in front of girls. It’s the closest they can get to 
contact with a human they find desirable. This man managed to grip 
both his briefcase handle and that triangular ring with both hands. He 
yawned a whole lot. His crotch was maybe a foot from my face. At one 
point, the train stopped. He let go of the ring. He yawned. During his 
yawn, he put his shoe on top of my shoe. He crunched down as hard 
as he could. I stood up immediately, thinking to catch his chin with 
the top of my head. I missed. I really wished I wouldn’t have missed. 

Before a wormy little man could ooze into my seat, I sat back 
down. I looked to the left and to the right. People were looking at me. 

The heating in that train was out of control. I was burning up. It 
was Stuffed full of people, sweating and breathing. The windows 
weren't reflecting anything, eventually, except the idea of light. My 
glasses fogged up. I got off at Kasumigaseki. I changed to the Hibiya 
Line. It was considerably less crowded. The Hibiya Line is an ugly 
train after you’ve just gotten off the Marunouchi. The floor is brown. 
The green upholstery looks infinitely filthier. It’s nowhere near as bad 
as the Bay Area Rapid Transit in San Francisco, of course. Why you’d 
put a carpet on the train, I don’t know. Past Akihabara, I was all alone 
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on my train-bench. A man sitting at an end-seat two benches down 
came up and sat next to me. He was wearing a fuzzy gray velvet 
sweatsuit. He had a little toothpick between his fat lips. He was 
carrying a little leather clutch. He sat beside me. He kept making this 
hideous, fish-bone-sucking sound with his teeth and tongue. I couldn’t 
stand it. I got up and went to the next car. I found a good-enough seat 
in the middle of a bench. I looked down the train. It was going around 
a curve. I couldn’t see into the next car. The train straightened out. I 
could see all the way down through all ten cars, through their 
flickering lights and ugly floors and dirty upholstery. The man was 
standing. He was walking toward the glass doors between the cars. 
The train went into another curve. An announcement played: “The 
train is entering a curve. Please hold onto something.” My bum held 
onto the seat. The seat was warm beyond most mammals’ comfort 
zone. My bum was as hot as a baked potato. The glass door slid open. 
There was that man. He sat directly across from me. He took a beer 
can out of his clutch. How had it fit in there? He opened it. He took a 
sip, toothpick still between his lips. He made that hideous tooth- 
sucking sound. 

“What?” I said. 

“What?” I said. 

He finished with the beer. He stood up. He set the empty beer 
can in the middle of the train floor. He stomped on it. He made that 
nasty sound. He walked away. He pulled open the door. I stood up, 
and mustered the hardest Japanese I could manage: 

“Well, fuck you, too, asshole!” 

These are words I am psychically incapable of speaking aloud in 
English. 

Before I could sit down again, every other train-rider 
materialized into my view. They were all looking at me. You know how 
some kids assume that if they close their eyes, they become invisible? 
It was like that, except I didn’t believe in anything, much less that I 
was invisible. 

I got up. Back turned to the retreating man, I headed for the 
next -- and first -- car of the train. 

I got off at Minowa Station. Usually, when exiting a subway 
station, I think of it as a magical place. I went underground in one 
place. I got inside a train. It moved. I get out. I go up some stairs. I’m 
in another place. I suppose it’s because trains hardly feel like they’re 
moving. Minowa Station somehow feels more magical. Outside the 
main exit is a soccer-field-wide intersection of highways. Somewhere 
behind all these storefronts and monolithic pachinko parlors is a 
ghetto. Somewhere is a sex district. Somewhere is a trolley stop. 
Somewhere is the supermarket. Somewhere is my house. 

I went to the supermarket. I realized I didn’t have any cash. I 
ducked into the ATM vestibule. The ATM vestibule had two ATMs. I 
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went over to one of them. I fumbled around for my card. I put it in the 
machine. I remembered that I had to pay my bills. My bank account 
name, while not too long for my bank account, was too long for the 
automatic withdraw forms for all of my bills. I had to transfer them 
the money manually. I had a fat stack of bills in my man-purse. I went 
through them. I had myself a good old time, paying those bills, in that 
damp and humid little vestibule, overdressed in a coat and scarf, 
sweating, dripping with a little rain. At one point, someone cleared 
their throat behind me. I looked back. It was an old woman. She was 
wearing a rain hat and carrying an umbrella. She had a shower-cap on 
over her rain hat. What’s the world coming to when people like their 
rain hats so much they don’t want them to get wet? What’s next -- a 
shower cap over your shower cap? I smiled at the old lady, partially 
out of courtesy, and partially because I found her existence-method a 
little amusing. 

She cleared her throat again. 

I looked back. 

“T’m just waiting.” 

“Oh. Okay.” 

I went back to my bills. Two down, four to go. 

Three down, three to go. 

She cleared her throat again. I looked back at her. 

The vestibule was lit about as well as a police line-up room. 
Looking at anything in there, especially another human being, was 
like looking at a wall of raw beef-steak from the espionage end of a 
two-way mirror. 

“T’m just waiting, over here.” 

“Oh. Okay.” 

I continued with my bills. Four down, two to go. 

She cleared her throat again. I looked back at her again. She 
smiled. I looked back to my bills. She heaved a great big sigh. It was 
so huge and so poignant that it might as well have been an offering to 
her grandchildren. 

I looked back at her. 

“T’m still waiting,” she said. 

I motioned to the empty ATM next to me. As far as I could 
remember, it wasn’t out of order. 

“You can use that ATM, if you like, ma’am.” 

She smiled. 

“T’m just waiting, over here.” 

I turned back to my ATM. Again, that pistachio-shell-hard 
shrunken-penis feeling. I spun around. 

“You know,” I said to the old lady, “I’m not going to rob you or 
anything.” 

Her right hand shot up to cover her face. She gasped at a 
hundred kilometers per hour over the speed limit. She turned and 
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bolted. 

I had one bill left to pay. She was definitely going to call the 
cops. It’s probably a crime to say “rob” to an old lady, like it’s a crime 
to say “bomb” in an airport. I hit “cancel”. I put my wallet away and 
left as quickly as I could. 

I was in the supermarket in a minute. I thought of a premise for 
a television series. It’s called “Justice Punch”. It’s about a man who is 
capable of seeing red auras around awful people whose lives would be 
objectively better if someone they didn’t know would come along and 
punch them in the back of the head. The first episode would open with 
this man looking out a second-story Starbucks window at a thousand 
people crossing the rain-mirror street at Hachiko in Shibuya, the 
busiest crosswalk in the world. He’s watching all the red auras. 
Everyone’s got an umbrella. Japanese umbrellas are transparent 
probably because of Hachiko. People are always tripping over one 
another’s feet. Despite all the “No Smoking” signs, people still smoke 
at Hachiko. I got burned by someone’s cigarette on two separate 
occasions -- once on the neck, and once on the back of the hand. 
Either time, I could have hit the guy. I didn’t. People smoking 
cigarettes hold their cigarettes so far away from their head while 
they’re walking. If they hate the cigarette and the smell of its smoke 
that much, why don’t they do themselves a favor and quit? The burn 
on my neck never healed all the way. It was a rainy night. I had an 
umbrella and everything. I should have clubbed the man with it. The 
burn is hardly visible, these days. It’s still there. 

On a rainy day at Hachiko crossing, people are always jostling 
umbrellas. Sometimes, when it’s raining particularly heavily, if your 
umbrella is relatively cheap, you might have a divot in the plastic 
sheet where water collects. If someone jostles your umbrella, it gets 
all over your pants or maybe in your shoes. Sometimes, you 
accidentally jostle your umbrella against someone else’s, and they 
really let you have it. They pickaxe you back with their umbrella. 
Either they do it to you, or they miss their opportunity and they do it 
to someone else. If they do it to someone else, the person doesn’t 
know what hit them. Now they’re looking for a reason to do it back 
twice as hard to someone else. Eventually, World War Three, Four, 
Five, et cetera. Maybe the first episode of “Justice Punch” would 
begin with the hero looking down at these tumbling dominoes of 
passive-aggression. Maybe he’d punch one of those politicians 
standing on top of a van parked sideways in the square. Maybe he’d 
punch his girlfriend’s pedophile uncle. He’d just keep punching 
people until everyone in his life walked out on him. Then he’d discover 
a method of transferring the curse to someone else. 

Maybe it’d all get started like this: the man hates his job. He 
hates his life. His girlfriend just left him. He gets mad at some guy on 
the street -- for smoking in a no-smoking zone. He slams his shoulder 
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into this guy. He slams it really hard. The guy doesn’t even notice. So 
the hero starts shoulder-slamming everyone doing anything he 
disapproves of. Eventually, he’s hitting them so hard they’re falling 
over. No one notices. They all get up, dust themselves off, and 
continue on their ways. The man is perplexed. He starts really decking 
people. He starts punching them in the side of the head, the back of 
the head, the face, the kidneys. They fly forward, smack into other 
people, fall over, tumble into gutters. They get up, dust themselves 
off, and continue along like nothing happened. Here is a man whose 
violence is invisible. No scream of his is loud enough for the world to 
hear. Then, one day, he punches a man for no reason. The man does 
not fall. All other pedestrians freeze. The man he’d punched turns 
around. He hits the hero so hard he lands on his bum on the rain-slick 
pavement ten feet away. The man who punched him cracks his 
knuckles. He sighs, turns around, and continues on his way. The next 
day, our hero is transformed: he is The Justice Punch. He must punch 
a certain risky individual every day to feed this angry demon inside 
him. 

I was thinking I could throw a couple details from my life in 
there, and put together a pilot in two days. 

I’d coincidentally finished my grocery shopping. We had soft 
tofu, spinach, an orange paprika, and a bottle of Aquarius sports 
drink. I got in line behind an old man in sweatpants. The store was 
playing “Auld Lang Syne” over the PA. An announcement said thanks 
for shopping today; we’re going to be closed in a minute. Please bring 
your purchases to the register. The tough old liver-spotted 
sweatpants-wearing jerk was counting out his total in hundred-yen 
coins. He was buying a whole lot of discounted meat. It was the kind 
of meat you might put into stone pots with water to make soup. I’m 
not sure what that is. I don’t eat meat. That particular kind of meat 
looks like it’s been through a dog’s molars. They were turning out 
some lights in the supermarket. It was getting dark from back to 
front. 

The old man finished paying. He asked the girl, “Aren’t you 
going to bag this?” 

“This is the self-service bagging lane,” the girl said. She was 
clean as a hotel towel. 

“What the hell does that mean?” the man said. 

“Tt means we give you bags, and you bag the groceries 
yourself.” 

The old man made a horrible tongue-clicking sound. He 
removed the toothpick from his lips. It was all dark with saliva. He set 
it down on the counter in front of my shopping basket. 

“T don’t see any other open registers. I had no choice. Bag my 
groceries.” 

“T’m sorry sir.” 
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“Don’t apologize to me. Bag my groceries.” 

“Yes. Yes sir.” 

She put his single tray of discounted dog-chewed meat into a 
plastic bag. She handed him the bag. He walked away with a nasty 
sound. 

The girl looked at me. She used her lips as tooth-sheathes. She 
bit her lips together. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” she said. “We’re closed.” 

“What? Really?” 

“We're closed. I’m sorry. The register is in automatic lock- 
down.” 

“Seriously?” 

“T’m sorry. You'll have to put your groceries back.” 

“Myself?” 

The girl touched her hand-palms to her upper thighs. She made 
a petite bow. 

“T’m sorry, sir. If -- if you want, you can just leave them here.” 

“T’ll leave them here,” I said. I walked out, mouth ajar. 

Outside, Minowa-bashi was Japanland during a power outage. I 
walked past the trolley stop and the quaint little glossy-brick cave-like 
Colorado Cafe. The windows were so low I had to duck halfway to see 
inside. A woman was wiping a table. I loved the way that cafe looked 
inside -- like a painting of a study by firelight. It literally looked only 
the way a painting could look -- only in real life. I traversed the fish- 
stinking, fluorescent-green-lit tunnel of the Joyful Minowa shopping 
street. I noticed the old thug-jerk shuffling and muttering a hundred 
feet in front of me with his shrink-wrapped dog-chewed meat on a tray 
in a bag. 

I didn’t mean to follow him. Technically I wasn’t following him. 
We were going the same direction. He stopped at the crosswalk 
toward Minowa Station. I stood beside him. I didn’t mean to look at 
him. He probably didn’t mean to look at me. He looked me in the eye. 
He looked at my shoes. He sucked his tongue. He looked across the 
street. The light changed. He spoke to no one: 

“Look at this fucking guy.” 

I didn’t mean to follow him -- he was still going the same 
direction as my home. My luck would be that he was going to the 
karaoke pub right in front of my house. 

He didn’t like that I was going the same way as him. Once we 
pulled down the same road -- toward Minami-Senju -- the frequency of 
his my-directional glances amplified. 

“The fuck you looking at?” he kept saying. 

I wasn’t looking at him. Well, eventually, I was. What a lizard- 
like, utterly small man he was. 

“Huh? Huh?” He slammed into me with his shoulders. 

“Knock it off, old man,” I said, looking him right in the eye. 


“Don’t you fucking try to speak my language,” he said. “I’ll cut 
you. I’ll cut you right in half.” 

“Hey,” I said. “I’m minding my own business.” 

The man was quiet for a minute. We walked past the little 
miniature supermarket. When the cashier had told me the bad news, I 
had immediately thought about that little supermarket. I was going to 
go in there and get myself an ice-cream sandwich: that’s what I was 
going to do. I abandoned that plan. I wanted to see where things 
would go with this old jackoff. Maybe he would hit me. I felt like such 
a Cliche. I’d never read Fight Club, though I’d seen the movie, and I 
was pretty sure how it worked. You didn’t know anything about 
yourself until you got into a fight. Storefronts became a whisper of 
ancient history. The inexplicable, gorgeous mansion with well- 
manicured shrubs and an eight-foot wall passed by like a tumbleweed. 
This old jerk approached me, sucking his tongue and muttering. He 
kicked the side of my foot. 

“Hey,” I said. “Knock it off. I’m just trying to walk, here.” 

“You fucking knock it off, asshole,” the old jerk said. 

In a moment, we were a knife, slid into the preexisting stab 
wound called the part of the neighborhood where everyone had work 
early in the morning. Without a single light in a single window, our 
every breath was a terrorist plot. I could feel his heart beating from 
five feet away. We weren't exactly telepathic for one another. We 
were close. 

In front of a muted warehouse, its shutters down, the man 
exploded. 

“You piece of shit!” He kicked me in the shin as hard as he 
could. His bag of meat landed on the ground. He swung out his right 
hand. It landed as a rough slap on my upper chest. I put my hands in 
my pockets. I took a step back. The man stared at me with a look of 
pure hatred. I couldn’t believe it. It was an event of the same 
magnitude as the first time you see a photograph of a naked person of 
the opposite gender. Well, to be perfectly honest, I had sex before I’d 
ever seen pornography. The night of my first kiss was also the night of 
my first sex. I guess I’m trying to speak to an experience that isn’t 
really mine. 

The man spit at me. Maybe he was trying to spit in my face. It 
landed on my coat lapel. I looked down at it. I looked up. He was 
readying to take a swing at me. He was drunk. I stepped to the side. 

As hard as I could, I punched him right in the side of the head. It 
made no sound. The closest it came to making a sound was a small 
thump I felt inside the bones of my shoulder. 

He fell over backward. The back of his head clicked against the 
pavement. He didn’t scream. He didn’t make a noise. He looked up at 
me. I stared him right in the eye. He didn’t say anything. I wanted him 
to say something. 
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I kicked the bottom of his shoe as hard as I could. 

“Jagoff,” I said. 

“Fuck you,” he said. 

I looked him right in the center of his chest. 

“T hate you,” I said. 

I kicked his shoe again. His foot hopped two feet into the air. It 
fell back down heel first. It bounced a couple inches. I walked calmly 
to the next intersection. I was a hundred meters from my apartment. I 
turned down a tiny alley. I walked a block. I went to the 7-Eleven. I 
bought a carton of milk. I went home. I put on a pair of shorts and a 
tank top. 

For the first time in years, I ran. I managed to run thirty 
seconds before breathing became a chore. I walked thirty seconds. I 
ran thirty more seconds. I was terribly out of shape. I forced myself to 
stay outside in that freezing cold for thirty minutes, gliding past the 
twinkling lights of the freight yard and that urban Easter basket of a 
shopping center way beyond it. By the time I was too out of breath to 
run another second, I was a kilometer from home. The cold was 
unbearable. I bought a can of espresso at a convenient store with a 
hundred yen I’d stupidly left jangling in my shorts. I rubbed the hot 
espresso can all over my sweat-glazed body. I didn’t want to drink it. I 
ended up drinking it. I was up all night, playing the guitar. 


Two days later, I told a room full of Japanese men that everyone 
wants to be Batman. 

“Everyone wants to be Batman. They want to be like Batman. 
They want to do the things Batman does.” 

“Who’s Batman?” asked a fifty-something man who, I hear, was 
eventually fired. 

“You don’t know who Batman is? Are you kidding? Who else 
doesn’t know who Batman is?” 

Two guys raised their hands. 

“Well, the rest of you know who Batman is. Thank God. 

“I’m saying people want to be Batman. Batman fought injustice 
the only way he could -- with the power of anonymity. Bruce Wayne 
was fighting the mafia. He hated their guts. The police were on the 
take. The politicians were on the take. Who could Bruce Wayne trust? 
He couldn’t trust anyone. He could only trust himself. So he had this 
idea. He had to become an idea: the idea of anonymity. On top of that, 
he added the shroud of mystery. When Batman pummeled a mob boss, 
not only did the mob boss not know who he was -- he didn’t know why 
Batman was doing what he was doing. What was Batman’s 
motivation? Moreover, why was he wearing a bat suit? Why did he 
have bat ears on his mask? That’s a little weird. He was doing it to 
make a statement -- any kind of statement at all. 

“Nowadays, the kind of marketing we do, we go into people’s 
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houses -- figuratively -- and we tell them they want something. We 
infiltrate online communities. We pose as members of these 
communities. We pay people to wait in line, so news crews can take 
impressive photographs of our product launches. It’s sick. We’re 
being dishonest. We’re becoming the bad guy. We’re becoming the 
mafia. The consumers want to be Batman. Before they can become 
Batman of their own accord, let’s tell them that they should want to 
be Batman. Let’s help them become Batman. Let’s get their Batman 
on our side. What I’m talking about is -- can you get the lights?” 

The lights went down. It was after lunch; the sun through 
vertical blinds slashed the table up into segments. Men blinked and 
pressed their fingertips together. 

I started my Powerpoint presentation. There was that first slide: 


“BATMAN MARKETING” 


No one asked a single question when I was done. 

“We don’t know what that was, yesterday,” The Boss said, the 
next day. “We do, however, know that we liked it. We want you to 
keep developing that idea. We’re going to put you in charge of that 
idea.” 

The next day, The Boss summoned me into his office. He offered 
me a lifetime contract. I immediately turned it down. It meant I would 
have to quit my freelance work. 

“T can’t take a lifetime contract unless you agree to meet the 
pay I make from all my freelance work.” 

They asked for receipts from my freelance work. I’d been 
keeping some in my desk for just this occasion. I went and got them. 

When I came back, the bosses looked like they needed a 
cigarette. A minute later, they looked like they needed a drink to go 
with that cigarette. 

“Our company’s policy is that contract employees are only 
allowed to work for two years before either being cycled out or 
accepting a lifetime contract.” 

“This means you’ll have to leave at the end of April.” 

“You haven’t used any personal days. You’ll have to take them.” 

After my meeting with the bosses, I went back to my desk. 
Tokyo University Boy made some snippy comment. I stood by the 
window. I looked out over the city. It looked cold and bright. I didn’t 
feel anything. I went back to my desk. I didn’t do anything. 

Two months disappeared, a golf ball into a water hazard. 
Sometimes I saw The Green-Haired Girl. Most of the time, she saw 
me. I stopped seeing myself. It didn’t rain at all for those two months. 
If it did, I don’t remember it. I kept the shutters down during the day. 
I made some money. | played the guitar. I ran a half an hour a night. 
By the end of two months, I was able to run around that entire freight 
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yard, back across the bridge, down to Yoshiwara, and back to my 
house in a half an hour. 


On my first personal day, I woke at six in the morning to the 
sound of a jet plane landing in the sidewalk-wide street outside my 
Kevlar living room wall. 

I went outside in my boxers and a T-shirt. A rectangular 
sandwich-shop signboard of a truck came crawling down that street at 
the pace of a dog with two broken legs. Atop the truck was an array of 
loudspeakers. Sitting in the passenger’s seat was an old lady who 
must have gotten makeup tips from a sock puppet. When she smiled, I 
saw She had cherry-red lipstick on one of her gold canines. Her 
sunglasses covered her cheeks as well as her eyebrows. She was 
wearing a solid yellow windbreaker. Her hair was maybe-dyed the 
color of steel wool. On her head was a green-tinted bingo visor. She 
dangled her right arm out the window. On her hand, she wore a cheap 
white gardening glove. She gave me an animatronic wave. I almost 
punched her hand out of the air. Sitting in the back seats of the van 
were photocopies of the same woman. One of them had less lipstick 
under her nose. 

Out of the loudspeakers came the sound of a political candidate. 
As per Japanese law, the candidate’s political platform was illegal to 
discuss in public. However, playing his name on a loop through jet- 
loud megaphones was not illegal in the slightest. 


SUZUKI. SUZUKI. SUZUKI. 
SUZUKI. SUZUKI. SUZUKI. 
(Thank you very much.) 
SUZUKI. SUZUKI. SUZUKI. 
SUZUKI. SUZUKI. SUZUKI. 
(Thank you very much.) 


Children are starving -- and not just in Africa. They’re starving 
everywhere. I felt simultaneously like Batman and like a busboy in a 
restaurant where all the patrons are bulimic billionaires. I felt like a 
regular piece of dirt; I felt like a special piece of dirt. The wagon-train 
of political vans would continue from six in the morning until eight in 
the evening for two weeks. Looking at that first one, however, I held 
out some optimistic hope that these people were doing something 
horribly illegal, and that the police officer right across the street at 
the end of the crosswalk would tweet his whistle, come running, and 
start braining the hood of their van with his chin-high walking staff. 

That didn’t happen. 

This was a morning when birds should be singing. I spun in an 
artist’s miniature rendition of infinity. Every window on the block was 
closed. All the curtains were drawn. People were either asleep or 
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already on the way to work. I could have actually cried. I almost did: 
the audience for this brainwashing were whatever eighty-year-old 
woman had just woken up. Political office or platform were irrelevant. 
These vans were agents of old men with invisible careers, battling 
hard to be The Name The Elderly Remember On Election Day. 

By eight in the morning, I had had enough. By noon, I had had 
more than enough. I put my headphones in my ears. I turned up my 
music, loud. I stood in the middle of the street. I stood right in front of 
the beat-up karaoke bar outside of which drunk men urinated and 
groaned all night, every night. I turned my back to the next political 
van. I faced the police box a hundred meters in the distance. I put my 
hands in my pockets. Five minutes later, someone was tapping me on 
the shoulder. I didn’t turn around. Eventually, a man about as tall as 
Yoda was standing in front of me. How he’d tapped me on the 
shoulder, I’ll never know. He was wearing sunglasses he might have 
stolen from the world’s worst fighter pilot. In one hand he held a 
clipboard. He pointed at the sky. He hooked his finger around. I think 
he wanted me to turn around. I didn’t turn around. I kept that music 
blasting in my ears. I was listening to some real evil stuff: slamming, 
droning guitar riffs and rhythmic wailing. The man kept tapping me. I 
looked right at his forehead. 

He threw his hands up. The next thing I knew, the political van 
had pulled into the other lane. They drove around me. 

Two minutes later, the police officer from the police box had 
come around. He hadn’t brought his walking staff. He looked me in 
the eye and mimed a doctor removing a stethoscope from his ears. 

I took the headphones out of my ears. 

The officer kept his head turned diagonally. He squinted in the 
piercing sunlight of that beautiful morning. His teeth were a 
collection of wet, white triangles and rectangles. He was maybe two 
years younger than I was. Something had happened to the world; for 
the first time, I felt older than an authority figure. 

“Is there a reason you’re standing in the middle of the street?” 

“T’d like to file a complaint,” I said. 

I realize I make it sound like I was the coolest guy alive when I 
did this. I probably ended up looking like just any jerkoff complaining 
about a broken vacuum cleaner to customer service at a Walmart. 

“You--come again?” 

“I'd like to complain about some noise we’ve had in this 
neighborhood recently.” 

I turned around. Two sound trucks were slowing to a halt 
behind myself and the officer. I looked back at the officer. The officer 
showed me his gloved index finger. He stepped around me. I looked 
over my shoulder. He was looking at the sound truck driver. He made 
a couple hand signals. He did a crossing-guard thing. The truck drove 
around him and me. He kept waving the next truck on. 
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“Look, man,” the officer said. “I know. I know this sucks. It’s just 
-- there’s nothing we can do about it. You -- what, do you live near 
here?” 

I pointed at my apartment. 

“T work at home,” I said. 

“What do you do?” 

“T suck golf balls through bendy straws.” 

“You--you what?” 

I sighed. “I perform long, intense, frustrating tasks.” 

“Do you know what kind of neighborhood this is? There are a lot 
of sketchy people around here. A guy like you could always live 
somewhere else.” 

“T’ll take that into consideration.” 

“You know there’s nothing we can do about the noise. You 
understand that, right?” 

“T think I do.” 

“Think of it as road construction. We can’t just tell them to stop 
working on the road.” 

“The whole system is screwed up,” I said to this guy. 

“You mean, like, politics?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Yeah, I know what you mean.” 

“T don’t think anyone disagrees with me.” 

“Look, can we not have this discussion in the middle of the 
street?” 

We moved to the sidewalk in front of my mailbox. I looked 
around. There seriously wasn’t a single tree anywhere on the street 
where I lived. 

A gauzy white curtain moved in a second-story window above 
the karaoke pub. 

“Okay, now that we’ve cleared this up, I’m going to go back to 
my police box. If you ever need to talk, just come by. Okay? If there’s 
any problem I can--you know.” 

“You mean, if there’s ever something you can actually help me 
with?” 

“Yes. I’ll be off now.” 

He walked away, leaning forward, one fist pumping. He was a 
human canoe. Before he could finish crossing the street, his hand 
touched the top of his hat twice. I never saw him again. The next time 
I walked by that police box, the officer was old enough to be my 
grandfather’s war enemy. 

Momo called that night. She asked how I was. Her lips smacked 
against a cigarette. I didn’t want to talk to her. I was shower-fresh, 
with my guitar in my lap. I’d not made as much money as I’d wanted 
to make, that day. 

“T’m okay,” I said. 
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“How are you?” 

“I’m shitty,” she said, her voice dry. “I can’t sleep.” 

“Tt’s not even midnight. I’m sure you’ll be able to sleep.” 

“Whatever. I’m sorry. I’m in a terrible mood. How are you?” 

“T’m okay.” I swallowed. “How’s your sister?” 

Momo replied instantly: “She got married. I’m going to bed.” 
She hung up. 

Those next two weeks, I spent four hours a day in Ueno Park. It 
was cherry-blossom-viewing season. The park was beautiful, except 
for the droves of people atop blue tarps, on company or private 
parties, screaming, getting hammered, and vomiting onto each other 
or into acoustic guitars. One time, an old Japanese man spit into my 
tray of soba noodles. When I got up and screamed at him, his wife 
shielded him with her fat, clubby arms. “He’s drunk!” she said. “He’s 
drunk!” Aside from that one incident, it was two weeks of beautiful 
weather. When it was over and the elections were won and lost, it 
started to rain. 

It didn’t stop raining for three years. It didn’t stop raining right 
up until I left that country for good. 
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Two weeks after the two weeks of sound trucks were over, 
that’s when the screaming cat showed up. 

This is the part of the story where I almost become a real live 
murderer. 


We call this one, 


“love in the time of global warming (part two)” 
(or, “a murder mystery in which no one dies”) 
QOUUUUUUUUUU00U0U 
QOUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUOOUOUUU 


A brick of awakeness landed in my lap. I blinked in the dark. 
Someone turned up the volume. 

She was asking me what I had been dreaming about. 

“You were speaking some language I’ve never heard before.” 

“Was it Farsi?” 

“Was it? I don’t know what Farsi sounds like.” 

How could I tell her the truth? 

“T dreamt there was a bus from Tokyo to Shanghai. I dreamt 
they’d built a bridge over the ocean. It was hundreds of miles long.” 

Maybe she didn’t want to know the details of the dream. She 
didn’t want to know what kinds of cup-holders they had on the bus, 
whether they had Wi-Fi, whether it was air-conditioned or not, or even 
whether or not the seats reclined. 

“Some people in countries other than Japan or China might hear 
you describe that dream, and not realize how ridiculous it is.” 

“That could be a good idea for a television series. You describe 
-- and dramatically recreate -- people’s dreams. Like, people from 
countries other than the country where you’re broadcasting the show. 
And then, in the second half of the show, you show why that dream is 
ridiculous.” 

“Huh. I don’t know. I’d need to see an episode.” 

The Green-Haired Girl’s favorite TV show was “Jackass”. 

We might as well not even call her The Green-Haired Girl at this 
point; the tsunami shutter was down. She was across the room, on the 
sofa. The darkness was tantamount to animal fear. We might as well 
have been voices in one another’s heads. 

“The taste of this air-conditioner is so thick I swear I am going 
to get cancer,” The Green-Haired Girl said. “Can’t you just open the 
window?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Why not?” 

“The Beast is out there.” 

“What beast?” 

“That darn cat,” I said. 
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The Green-Haired Girl was silent for a moment. 

“T don’t hear him.” 

“T do.” 

“Open the window. Let’s see.” 

I opened the veranda door. I unfastened the tsunami shutter. I 
let it fly up with a sudden violence. It clicked into place at the top. I 
jumped back. I touched my bare chest with my four fingers and 
thumb. 

The cat was standing on the wall, its yellow eyes glinting. It 
meowed like a toddler drowning face-first in a toilet bowl full of 
oatmeal. It paused. It meowed again. 

The Green-Haired Girl was now visible, and real. She rolled 
over. She rested her chin on her forearms. 

“He’s lonely.” 

“He’s the worst kind of lonely.” 

“He’s cute.” 

“He’s a terrorist.” 

“He’s just an animal.” 

“He’s a messenger from beyond.” 

“He’s hungry.” 

“He’s been hungry an awful long time.” 

“We should feed him.” 

“T’m sure he’s been feeding himself.” 

He’d definitely fed himself at some point in the last eighteen 
hours. The stench in the gravel was molecularly similar to something 
that had died in the forest. 

I hissed at the cat. The cat was silent for a moment. It began to 
meow again. 

I lashed out at it with my hand. The cat jumped down off the 
wall and bolted down the street. 

“Hey!” The Green-Haired Girl yelled. “You’re being mean.” 

“T’m being fair.” 

I went to the bathroom. My self-relief was like a sneeze. 

Back in the bedroom, The Green-Haired Girl was watching sumo 
highlights on the muted television. The TV glow and the orange 
streetlights of the neighborhood had a minor scuffle. I sat on my futon 
on the floor. I touched my feet. They were freezing. I yawned a couple 
times. My inner ears crackled. 

“Are you going back to bed?” 

“Yeah.” 

I got under the sheet. I sighed. I closed my eyes. 

The cat was back. I opened my eyes. It wasn’t a dream. I closed 
my eyes. The cat’s screams were teardrops in an ocean of imagined 
white noise. The Green-Haired Girl laid down on the futon next to 
mine. She wrapped herself up in a blanket. Her body was a bonfire in 
a bag. I could feel her heat from five feet away. She breathed more 
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than enough for both of us. Sleeping was a waste of time. I dreamt of 
fictional news reports. An iron-haired news anchor informed us, the 
world, that the entire population of Bolivia had spontaneously 
combusted. The cat meows were a phonograph needle scraping to a 
halt. Again and again, my imaginary world reset. Soon, I was standing 
at the top of a canyon deep into an inky purple night, watching a log 
cabin burn atop a thick blanket of snow miles below. 

When I awoke, the sun was up, painting my bedroom floor 
orange. The shadows of power lines cut the floor into a modern art- 
statement. The Green-Haired Girl was on the sofa, braiding her green 
hair. The cat stood on the wall, meowing. 

“He likes you.” 

“T’m going to kill him.” 

The Green-Haired Girl looked me in the sides of my eyes. I 
rotated my head to the left. My eyes met hers. 

“What?” 

She definitely believed me. 

“T’m not going to kill the cat. Do you seriously think I would kill 
that cat?” 

“T do,” she said, without hesitation. “I wouldn’t have believed it. 
Then you said it. Now I believe it. I completely believe you would kill 
that cat.” 

I swallowed some air. I got up. I used the bathroom. I left the 
hall light on. I came back into the bedroom. I pulled the tsunami 
shutter down. The darkness returned. I laid down on top of my sheets. 
I put my hands behind my head. The Green-Haired Girl went into the 
shower room. I stared at the ceiling. She definitely had believed me 
when I said that I was going to kill that cat. That she believed me 
made me start to believe myself. 

The Green-Haired Girl told me she was leaving. I told her I 
would see her when I saw her. I saw her shadow twinkling through 
the frosted glass of the bedroom door as she buckled her shoes in the 
sunlight of the entryway. The door closed. I didn’t see her for two 
weeks after that. 

The cat’s incessant loud helplessness kept me awake. My ears 
trained themselves to a point where I could hear his voice and focus 
obsessively on it even through the tsunami shutter. I was paying a 
fortune in air-conditioning bills. Sometimes, I opened the shutter and 
the window, just to get the taste of air-conditioner out of my throat, 
and there was that cat, either gargling his hatred of the universe or 
digging endlessly in the gravel beyond my balcony wall. His digging -- 
and all the noise it caused -- did little to disguise the stench of the 
things he left behind. 

The shoebox-sized, tone-deaf street-beast, occasionally pooping 
and always in heat, destroyed my natural rhythm for idiotic months. 

Summer began, then middled. I made a new friend about as 
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accidentally as you discover a great deal on delivery pizza because 
you let your eyes linger too long on the junk mail before throwing it 
out. The friend was a Korean girl. She found me on Mixi. Her 
introduction, in English, had indicated that she and I had met before. 

“We met at my going-away party last year. Do you want to hang 
out sometime?” 

“Oh. You were the girl who went away to work at Disneyland? I 
guess you’re not went-away to Disneyland anymore.” 

“T’m not. I’m back in Tokyo. Probably for good.” 

I invited her to hang out at my lightless habitation-box in 
Minami-Senju that night. I cooked a huge stone pot of black bean soup 
and some brown rice. I poured half a bottle of Tapatio into the black 
bean soup. She didn’t mind. We watched “Casino Royale” on Blu-Ray 
Disc. We’d each seen the film a half-dozen times. 

“So, what are you doing in Tokyo?” 

“T’m looking for a job,” she said. 

“What happened to Disneyland?” 

“Disneyland didn’t work out.” 

“Oh. Yeah, I always figured it’s the kind of place you’d want to 
visit, though you’d never want to live there.” 

“T mean, things got weird.” 

“Huh. What, did Mickey try to molest you?” 

She seriously considered the question. 

“No.” 

“What about Goofy? Did Goofy try to molest you?” 

“No.” 

“Was it Donald Duck? You have to be careful saying ‘Yes’ to that 
guy. You never know what you’re agreeing to.” 

“Oh. No, Donald Duck never caused me any problems.” 

We were silent for an air-conditioned minute. 

“Oh, god. It wasn’t Minnie, was it? I’ve heard rumors about 
her. 

The girl was silent. Then, she wasn’t: 

“Hey. You’re being funny, aren’t you?” 

“T’m trying, at least.” 

Her nose wrinkled up. It was a fantastic visual effect. Her face 
was otherwise perfect as a calm pond. Her wrinkled-nose expression 
produced a luscious honeycomb of skin atop her central-face 
cartilage. 

She slapped me as hard as she could on my left shoulder, with 
the back of her right hand. 

“That’s great! You’re great! I’ve never seen a sense of humor 
like yours before. It’s really interesting. Say something else funny. 
You’re interesting!” 

I thought about every girl I’d ever slept with, and how this girl 
had, in the past ten seconds alone, embodied possibly one different 
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attractive characteristic of each of them. 

“Well,” I said, gulping. “You’re pretty interesting, too.” 

“What the hell is that sound?” she said, wrinkling up her nose. 
“That awful sound. Where is that coming from? It sounds like a broken 
power drill.” 

“It’s a cat,” I said. “It’s a demon cat.” 

I opened the tsunami shutter, so she could see and hear. 

“That’s awful. That’s really awful. Wow. Look at him. He just 
stands there. He doesn’t even go away. He doesn’t flinch. He’s like a 
statue. Shit!” 

She texted her dad. He replied in ten minutes. 

“My dad says that, yes, rat poison can kill cats, too. Just mash it 
up and mix it with tuna.” 

“Man, I don’t want to get tuna on any of my utensils. I’m a 
vegetarian, remember?” 

“So steal some from Starbucks.” 

“Tam not going to kill that cat.” 

“Because you’re a vegetarian?” 

“No, because I don’t want to have to deal with its dead body. I 
don’t want to touch a dead thing.” 

“Are you saying that doesn’t have anything to do with your 
being a vegetarian?” 

By now, I liked Disneyland Girl so much I couldn’t possibly ever 
have sex with her. I never did. 

I saw her every day for a month. It was a rainy month. We spent 
our time indoors, watching movies. I introduced her to David Mamet 
and Woody Allen. We listened to depressing, ambient noise-metal rock 
music. I pointed out intricacies. I taught her some guitar chords. She 
talked about her job hunt. She talked about how many miles she’d run 
at the gym. Once, we ran together, around the Minami-Senju freight 
yard. That wasn’t such a good idea -- I had to wait all sweaty on my 
sofa while she showered. I’m not going to make a beautiful girl wait 
while I take a shower. I take forever in there. Then again, so did she. 
She came out of the shower, toweling her hair, bright green band-aid 
on her chin. 

“T can still hear that... thing, out there.” 

“He’s trying to tell us something.” 

“T feel like I could hear him in the shower.” 

“T don’t know if that’s possible.” 

“What I mean is I think he’s imprinted in my brain.” 

“Same here. I hear him no matter how loud the music in my 
headphones.” 

“My band-aid got all weird and soggy with sweat and the 
shower. Do you have any more band-aids?” 

“T hadn’t used a band-aid in five years,” I told her. “Then, two 
months ago, I cut my finger while chopping paprika. I went down to 7- 
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Eleven. I bought some band-aids. A week later, they were all gone. I 
tell you: having one uncomfortably injured finger makes it 
monumentally difficult to perform all motor tasks correctly.” 

“What else happened?” 

“T got a paper-cut inside my fingernail. I cut my fingertip on my 
guitar strings. Things like that. I had to keep replacing the band-aids.” 

She fell down next to me in the sofa. 

“Tt’s, like, the same thing with weird people. When I was 
younger, | tried to find weird people. I actively sought them out. I 
joined a hardcore band in college just so I could meet weird people. 
Now, I don’t need to try anymore.” 

“Are you Saying I’m weird?” 

“No, you’re not. You’re definitely not weird. I didn’t say 
everyone I met was weird. Just that I keep meeting weird people.” 

“T think everyone is weird,” she said. “Even me.” She took the 
band-aid off her face. 

She had a huge red pimple on her chin, two inches below her 
pretty bottom lip. 

“Tell me,” she said. “How bad is this pimple? Should I go to 7- 
Eleven and get band-aids?” 

I looked at it. It was a fairly spherical protrusion, and red. 

“T’d say you might want to air it out.” 

“How sure are you?” 

“I’m not a dermatologist.” 

I took a shower. When I got back out into the living room, she 
was Staring at her chiseled chin in her little makeup mirror. She put 
away her little makeup brush and snapped the mirror shut. 

“How does it look now?” she asked me. 

I leaned in closer to her face. 

“Hey, you can hardly see it.” 

“T have a job interview tomorrow,” she said. “At a bank. I woke 
up this morning, and there this thing was. Maybe it’s a sign.” 

She got the job. She came to my house on the Saturday after her 
first week at the job had come to a close. We talked about how, in the 
workplace, sometimes, people aren’t so much fun to be around. 

She kept touching the pimple on her chin. She hadn’t even 
hidden it with makeup. It was a pink-red, particularly noisy ghost of 
itself from the previous week. 

“Tt still hasn’t gone away,” she said, either of the pimple or the 
screaming cat perched on the wall outside my window. 

She never came over to my house again. She got married a 
couple weeks ago. I saw it on Facebook. 

That day, I didn’t know she was never going to come over to my 
house again. Whether I’d known or not, I still would have hated that 
cat outside. 

Eventually, I had to deal with both the cat and a guy snoring on 
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my sofa. 

He was Gord. Gord, like me, was a man who owed some fraction 
of his current livelihood to internet fame. He and I were kindred 
professional complainers. I had scored a career in an office in Tokyo -- 
and then in my home in Tokyo -- by complaining about being homeless 
in Tokyo through several successful (terrible) novella-length internet 
articles about the frustrations of teaching conversational English in 
Saitama. Gord had scored a career running his own successful 
franchise of internet cafes in Kelowna, British Columbia by first 
scoring a successful career in marketing in an office and then his 
home in Seoul, Korea following a long period in which he owned and 
operated a game store in Kelowna, blogging nearly daily about the 
frustrations of dealing with the kinds of people who don’t realize you 
can buy things over the internet and have them dropped off in front of 
your door. Gord was a few years older than me. He was one of my 
possible futures. He was a fantastic guy. We got along well. 

If you want to know what he looked like, first you need to have 
seen a hockey jersey at least once in your life (any team is fine, unless 
you actually care about hockey, in which case I’d say to imagine one 
of the red ones). Now draw a circle. Imagine the hockey jersey 
beneath the circle. Now put three dots somewhere in that circle. 
Congratulations -- you stand a ninety-four percent chance of having 
just drawn a police-dog-compatible sketch of Gord. He might be the 
most highly cartoonable human being I have yet met. Maybe with one 
of those “learn C++ in thirty days” books and a three-day weekend, 
you could learn to program a computer equipped with MSPaint to 
generate infinite unique caricatures of him. With two more days, you 
could write a program to turn those sketches into frames in an 
animated cartoon. 

Gord snored. He was also narcoleptic. He didn’t have a wife or a 
girlfriend. He knew the heck out of which brand of wireless router you 
should buy at any given moment in the year. Every time he visited 
Tokyo -- a lot, in those days -- I had him tell me which electronics in 
my house I should replace. His speaking voice was this buttery 
smooth audiophile-worthy thing. Every once in a while, nature, via 
lightning in a human brain, reminded you that we’re all just sick 
animals. It wasn’t a cartoonable snore. It had this catching gag in the 
back of it. It was a filthy, wet, fibrous, body-vibrating sound. 

Gord’s snores were my albatross. They were my dues. One 
utterly perfect evening almost two years earlier, standing on a street 
corner, fresh out of a public bath, the September wind of the 
Yoshiwara blowing through the building canyon of Minowa, tangerine 
sky fading lavender, realizing I was on my way back to Funako’s 
house to spend another hard-worked day’s night lying on a straw mat 
being berated beneath TV noise for how none of the work I was doing 
was paying me, I realized I was racking up a lot of dues, and I would 
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have to pay them someday. I owed a lot to a lot of people. Then I gota 
job in marketing. Working in marketing is the kind of thing that 
teaches you more about what you don’t want to do than what you do 
want to do. I passed through a tunnel of life. I had enough money in 
the bank to, eating black beans and cabbage at every meal and 
considering the wooziness that comes from running six or more miles 
as the highest form of entertainment, do no work for anyone, even 
myself, for at least five years. I suppose that’s all I’d ever wanted, my 
entire life. At age five, this desire manifested itself in the brain- 
sentence in which I wished I had my own room. Now, here I was, 
frequently alone in an orange-lit habitation-box with a little periwinkle 
shoebox town outside. That town was full of colorful hobos, old men 
behind glass droning away on a karaoke machine, ugly-beautiful 
tangles of power lines overhead, and a crayon Swiss-army-knife of 
shop signs, traffic lights, and raven-ravaged garbage bags every 
Tuesday morning. With the latest in door, window, and tsunami 
shutter technologies, I erased what was dirty, time and again, long 
enough to find it quaint again the next time I went outside. Sweaty 
after a run, air-conditioned on my sofa, I helmed the Starship 
Internet: I blogged, I answered emails, I played guitar scales, I drank 
green tea. My skin achieved a glow. I found and conversed with 
people who had helped me -- years ago -- when they were in town. 
They said they were thinking of coming back to Tokyo, maybe for a 
couple of days before heading over to backpack through China or 
fanny-pack around Taiwan, and I told them, hey, you can just stay at 
my place, if you’re only in town for a night. It’s cheaper than a hotel. 
Either I really liked people, all of a sudden, or I felt the sneaking 
suspicion that my dues were yet fully unpaid, or that my dues were a 
thing best paid in a hurry. 

Gord was the rare case of someone who planned to suitcase 
around Japan, crash-landing on my sofa either every night, every 
other night, or every three nights, depending on the week’s weather. I 
didn’t have a spare key, and there were hobos about, so I kept my 
door locked. Gord didn’t have a phone -- when you’re as on-the-grid as 
he is, being off the grid is the whole point of the vacation -- so 
sometimes I’d get back from one of my various trips plasticbagging 
around Minami-Senju, more alive with a carton of milk and some eggs 
in tow, and there he’d be standing in front of my door. “I was just 
thinking of finding a payphone,” he would say. “I brought Starbucks.” 
He knew what I liked, and how, because it was the same thing that he 
liked. I don’t know if either of us ever considered that this was 
because we were similar humans. Maybe we both thought that a Chai 
Latte with soy milk and less syrup was the “correct” thing to order. 
We agreed that one must never speak “Tea” between the words 
“Chai” and “Latte”, even when the barista corrects you: chai is a form 
of tea, and it was clearly a jerk who wrote the Starbucks menu. Even a 
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little tepid, I sucked those chai lattes down. We played videogames. 
We talked about economic trends. Gord’s consensus was “We’re 
fucked,” with which I could only agree by nodding, not by repeating 
his statement verbatim. All these years, finally with my own room and 
no parents -- either biological or professional -- telling me what to do, 
and I still have that psychological hangup about profanity. Mid- 
conversation, sometimes, Gord fell asleep sitting up on my sofa. Only 
destiny could wake him, and that would never be in less than twelve 
hours. I stared at my computer, considering methods for sucking golf 
balls through drinking straws. It was frustrating trying to do 
something so frustrating with a guy snoring that loudly ten feet away. 
When at last frustration mercifully gave way to exhaustion, I blacked 
out, and I often awoke to an invisible, inaudible Gord. He had gotten 
up and left. He’d email me later, telling me where he was, and when 
he was coming back. Usually, he didn’t come back when he said he 
would come back. I started planning my weekends around thinking he 
wouldn’t come back when he said he would come back. Of course, this 
led to him actually coming back one night when he said he would be 
back. My life went out the window. The terror of wondering whether 
or not he would appear to ring the doorbell in the middle of the night 
occupied an entire month. 

Years ago, I’d met two girls in the street of Kichijoji. They were 
pulling suitcases and carrying glossy laminated posters from a 
Johnnys concert. They’d come all the way down from Sendai on a 
beautiful spring morning to see some pop idol group that was 
probably miraculously more fun to experience on television. They 
were looking for their hotel. I helped them find it. They let me stay 
with them. I only had sex with one of them: they were cousins. I think 
the one I had sex with was the more attractive one. I can’t be sure, 
because I didn’t really look at the other one. Years later, they were a 
band, pushing psychedelic noise on people who didn’t yet know they 
wanted it and nothing else. They were in Tokyo to play a couple of 
shows that summer Gord was staying in my place. The Cousin was the 
guitarist. She got a hotel room. The More Attractive One was the 
drummer. She asked the stay at my place. I told her she could. 

It’s amazing was four years can do to a seventeen-year-old girl. 
She was gorgeous. Her skin was a toasted dark; her features were 
fantasy-novel-cover-worthy. We had dinner at the conveyor-belt sushi 
place by Minami-Senju Station. She was such a different person now, 
four years after the day I met her, that maybe seven out of ten 
psychiatrists would agree I was meeting someone I’d never met 
before. Those hard white lights baked her in three hundred and sixty 
degrees. She glowed. She moved her hands when she talked. For me, 
she was a thing which had come in from the heat. She had 
materialized before my eyes. And she already knew everything about 
me. The weird, invisible surprise that this was a girl I’d already had 
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sex with -- a girl I’d already felt on the innermost level -- lingered with 
a pair of bolt-cutters poised around the powerline outside the dinner 
theater of the moment. The sushi was the same as it always was, a 
graphing calculator function for transforming hunger into anti- 
hunger. Once during the meal, I caught her doing a finger-waggling 
wave to a little boy and his bigger sister. 

We sat on my sofa. She showed me some things on the guitar. 
Four years ago, she’d yet never touched one. We listened to Yura Yura 
Teikoku in brain-shaking near-silence. I turned down the lights. We 
watched “Blow Up” on my TV. She kept putting her hand on my knee. 
I kept thinking about Gord. 

“Did you get a girlfriend or what? I mean, it’s been like five 
years.” 

I thought about Gord. I thought about The Green-Haired Girl. 

“Tt’s been four years,” I said. 

“Four years, then. Did you get a girlfriend during those four 
years? I mean, it wouldn’t surprise me if you did.” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“What the hell, man? You don’t know if you’ve gotten a 
girlfriend?” 

“There’s this thing with this girl who has Green Hair.” 

“Ts it naturally green?” 

“Yes.” 

“What? No shit? Is it really, actually green?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Really? You’re not just being cute?” 

“Tt’s actually green. She sometimes dyes it other colors to fit in.” 

“Well, what color is it right this minute?” 

I closed my eyes. 

“It’s green.” 

“Why is it green? Is she part fern?” 

“T don’t know. She says she’s photosynthetic. We’ve spent six 
consecutive days together, before, and I didn’t see her eat a thing the 
whole time.” 

“You’re definitely being cute. There’s no way this girl is real.” 

I sighed. “She’s real. She’s as real as they get.” 

This girl moved away from me. She put the bottoms of her feet 
on the sofa. She was dressed entirely in red -- red, tattered, handmade 
dress, red stockings with dark red polka dots. Her hair was a shiny, 
wet-like black, bangs chopped iotas above her strong eyebrows. On 
her right shoulder was a tiny tattoo shaped like a heart. 

“Do you love her?” 

“What? No. Of course I don’t.” 

“Man, fuck you. How can you immediately answer the question 
‘Do you love her?’ with ‘Of course I don’t’? What the fuck is wrong 
with you?” 
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“The same thing that’s wrong with everyone who hides it.” 

She looked around the black-and-white-movie-stained snowy-like 
darkness of my apartment. Her eyes stopped on my terry-cloth- 
blanket-covered futon. 

“You have a cupboard full of the exact same food. I bet you eat 
the same thing at every meal.” 

“Black beans are the most balanced food you can possibly eat. 
One can has three hundred calories, seven grams of fiber, twenty-four 
grams of protein, two grams of sugar.” 

“Okay. Your sofa is clean enough to manufacture microchips 
on.” 

“Would you suggest I hire a dog to defecate on it?” 

“You have a pitch-black room full of DVDs.” 

“Blu-rays,” I corrected. “I’m getting everything on Blu-ray. You 
don’t buy a TV like this for nothing.” 

“Fine. Fine. You know what you are, though? You know those 
American movies with fifty-year-old socially retarded guys chain- 
smoking and sitting in their cars outside of a playground where 
children are playing catch, swinging on swings, spinning each other 
on the merry-go-round, kicking soccer balls, and generally laughing 
happily? You’re one of those guys, twenty-five years before the movie 
starts.” 

“Are you thinking of a specific movie?” 

“T’m thinking of one of the movies where the guy just so 
happens to not be a serial killer.” 

“Well, thanks.” 

“Don’t thank me. If anyone should be thanking anyone, I should 
be thanking you. I wouldn’t associate with a guy I thought could be a 
serial killer, if he were also a movie character.” 

“T only couldn’t be a serial killer because I don’t want to touch 
people.” 

She rotated her torso so her shoulder was perpendicular to the 
sofa back. She looked me in the eye. Her eyebrows bounced as she 
spoke. 

“T’m thinking of one of those movies where the guy isn’t a serial 
killer, and is just a little weird, if still lovable, and maybe a few 
minutes after the credits start rolling, he finds a girl who loves him 
unconditionally.” 

“T try not to think of what happens after the credits roll.” 
“Don’t you see what I’m getting at? Me and my cousin are 
moving to Tokyo. I mean it this time. We’re going to have our band in 

Tokyo. People like us here.” 

The movie went on in sedated quietness. The girl eyed her 
fingers on my guitar (literally). She spoke again after a few minutes 
had passed. 

“Don’t you remember that night? You were lying on the floor. I 
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told you you could lie in bed with me. I turned my back. Remember? 
And you put your hand right on my hip. Just. Like. That. We were 
fucking like an airplane taking off thirty seconds later. You came right 
inside me. We didn’t even use a condom. Wasn’t that good for you?” 

“Tt was great for me,” I said without hesitation. 

“T still think about that night almost every time I masturbate,” 
she said. “You know what? Prior to thinking about having sex with you 
while masturbating, I hadn’t ever masturbated once, ever. You know 
what I mean? I wasn’t a virgin, you know. I felt like I was. I’d just met 
some guy on the street and here I was, having sex with him, my 
cousin in the other bed, two hours later.” 

“Your cousin snored a lot,” I said. 

“That lent the whole thing a certain mystique,” the girl said. 
“We were so quiet. It was the most intense silence I’ve ever known.” 

To be honest, I could hardly remember sex with that girl. I 
couldn’t remember what she’d smelled like. All I can remember was 
that it had been fascinating. The most striking impression was that 
she knew how to move her hips, and that she stared me in the eye the 
whole time. At one point, her cousin’s snores muted. The girl on top of 
me looked over her shoulder. She looked back at my eyes. She 
grinned like a devil. 

“Tt was some fascinating intercourse,” I said. 

She kicked me in the leg. Her big-toe-tip nearly touched my 
thigh bone. 

“That’s it? That’s all you have to say about it? That’s one of the 
formative memories of my young life, you big jerk.” 

“Oh.” The tone of my voice indicated I didn’t understand how 
important it had been to her. Really, I did. 

“You’re a jerk. You’re a pretty huge jerk.” 

I sighed. “I know.” 

“T hope this Green-Haired Girl knows what she’s getting into.” 

“She does,” I said, immediately. “She knows the all of it.” 

“Do you and her have sex?” 

“That’s none of your business.” 

She was silent for five seconds. “Wow,” she said. 

“Wow what?” 

“T’ve never heard a guy pass up a chance to brag about having 
sex with a girl. I mean, if a girl’s his girlfriend, that means they’re 
having sex. Right? If she’s his wife, that means they’re not having sex 
-- anymore. You say you don’t even know what she is. So what is it?” 

“She loves me,” I said. 

Ohi. 

“That’s it.” 

““That’s it’?” 

“T’m not saying it’s a bad thing.” 

“What kind of thing is it?” 
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“How should I know?” 

The movie was over. 

“T’m never going to be able to eat ice cream again if you don’t 
turn this air-conditioning off.” 

“Tt’ll get stuffy.” 

“So open the window.” 

“There’s a situation going on, there, if I open the window.” 

“What kind of situation? Is The Green-Haired Girl perched 
outside? Is she hanging by her fingertips on the balcony ledge?” 

“We’re on the first floor.” 

“You think I remember what floor we’re on? Do you have any 
idea how drunk I am?” 

I pinched some air. “A tiny idea.” 

“T can’t remember if we took some stairs, rode an escalator, got 
stuck in an elevator, flew on a magic carpet, or what.” 

“We took some stairs to get over the train tracks outside the 
station,” I said. “Then we came down the stairs on the other side. 
We’ve remained on street level -- plus the height of a sofa -- ever 
since.” 

“The way you talk about The Green-Haired Girl, I get this 
impression she’s about as tall as your knee.” 

I laughed. “She is.” I pulled back the curtain. I opened the 
window. I threw up the shutter. 

The cat’s eyes were glinting. It made that sound, like a toddler 
waist-deep in a cauldron full of boiling clam chowder. 

“Holy fuck. That’s a real demonic-possession thing you have 
going on out there.” 

“You're telling me.” 

“Wow. Wow. No wonder you’re going nuts.” 

I looked at the girl’s moonlit profile. It was less like moonlight 
and more like moonlight bouncing off a cinder block wall and 
tumbling through a window. Her lips curled down into a sudden 
morose position. 

“How long has this been going on?” she asked, quietly. 

“Days. No -- months.” 

She touched the side of her head to my shoulder. I obtained an 
instant erection. 

Gord came back. 

“Hello, I’m Gord,” Gord said. 

“Do you speak Japanese?” the girl asked, in English. 

“No,” Gord said. “I don’t speak Japanese at all.” 

“Who the hell is this guy?” the girl asked me. 

“Tt’s Gord.” 

“T mean, what does he do?” 

“Gord runs an internet cafe in Canada.” 

“What’s he doing in Japan?” 
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“Vacationing. The thing about the internet is, you can use it 
anywhere.” 

“T only used the internet so I could make a mixi account and 
message you about securing a promise to someday stay in your house. 
And to steal the entire Fugazi discography when I saw them listed 
twice in the ‘favorite music’ section of your profile.” 

I unfolded a guest futon for the girl. She laid down four feet 
away from me. Gord immediately fell asleep on his back on the sofa. 

“Can’t we roll him over?” 

“He’d inhale my immaculate sofa cushions.” 

“How long has he been here?” 

“A month, off and on.” 

“Kick him out.” 

“T can’t,” I said. “It’s karma. He put me up countless times in 
Korea. He bought me breakfasts, lunches, dinners.” 

“How are you supposed to get laid with that guy around?” 

I sighed. “With this guy around, while hearing his snores, I get 
the sinking impression I’m never going to get laid ever again.” 

“How do you put up with his snoring?” 

“Lately,” I said, “it’s been with Merzbow.” 

I opened up my Macbook Pro. I scrolled through iTunes. I found 
Merzbow and Boris’s “Megatone” album. 

“T put this on repeat.” 

The girl sat up on her elbow. She looked over at my computer. 

“T’ve never heard this one.” 

“Tf you’ve ever turned on a television with a busted analog 
antenna, you’ve probably heard this track.” 

“Tt’s sixty-five minutes long.” 

“It’s sixty-five minutes of airplane-volume white noise.” 

I started the track. I turned the volume up all the way. I handed 
her my too-expensive headphones. She put them on. She closed her 
eyes. Ten seconds passed. She took them off. 

“Huh. It feels like being in the ocean. It’s like a sensory 
deprivation tank on your head. Are you going to listen to it tonight?” 

“Nah,” I said. 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t want to be rude.” 

“What if I snore?” 

“You don’t snore,” I said. 

“Tt’s been years,” she said. “Maybe I’ve turned into a girl who 
snores.” 

I closed my computer. I rolled over to my back. I folded my 
hands over my abdomen. Maybe ten minutes passed. The cat 
screamed. Gord snored. 

“Tt’s hot in here.” 

“T can turn the air-conditioning back on.” 
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“No. I can’t sleep with the air-conditioning on. I have to scream 
while playing drums in a room full of cigarette smoke in Osaka the 
night after tomorrow night. Let’s not jinx me.” 

“Okay.” 

She threw off her thin blanket. 

“Do you mind if I take my clothes off? I’ll leave my underwear 
on.” 

“Oh. Go ahead.” 

Her panties and brassiere were deep red silk. She rolled over 
away from me. 

She rolled back over. She looked me in the eye. 

“Do you mind if I put my hair up in pigtails? Just to keep it off 
my neck. I don’t want it getting all sweat-wet.” 

“Knock yourself out.” 

She put her hair up in pigtails. 

“How’s that?” She grinned at me. Her teeth were just-too-big, 
and white. I remembered her grinding on top of me all those years 
before. Her hair had been short like a boy’s. She’d been on the 
volleyball team in her high school. Give me my pick of sports to watch 
for the girls’ physiques, and I’ll choose volleyball. 

Now, her hair was shoulder-length. 

My hands were folded behind my head, atop my pillow. 

“You look great.” 

“Thanks,” she said. She put her hand on my chest. She leaned 
over. She kissed me on the forehead. She looked me in the eye. She 
stared me in the eye for a minute. “I know you love me,” she said. 

“Maybe,” I said. Nine out of ten statisticians would agree I was 
telling the truth. 

She went on staring me in the eye. 

“T’m moving to Tokyo.” 

“Okay,” I said. 

She looked over her shoulder. Gord went on snoring like he was 
the only whale in the universe. The cat outside meowed like it had no 
idea it had a problem. 

The girl sighed. She scooted forward. She laid down. She laid 
her hands atop her stomach. I could feel heat rising from her sweat. 
In the cake-like half-darkness and warmth, I could smell the noise of 
her vagina. 

“These panties cost me, like, six thousand yen.” 

“Oh.” 

“T bought them today. Remember when I went into the 
bathroom after getting into your place? I was changing my panties.” 
“You changed your panties because you sweat a lot while 

drumming.” 

“That, too.” She breathed. “Now these are ruined. It’d bea 
shame to ruin them for nothing.” 
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“I’m sure you can wash them.” 

“You’re going to fuck me again, someday,” she said. “You’re 
going to give me sex if I have to rape it out of you.” 

I closed my eyes. “Bring it on.” 

She didn’t bring it on. I think I actually wanted her to. 

She was gone, snare drums and stick bag and suitcase and all, 
before I woke up for the fourth of sixteen times, sweating and 
breathing, afraid of that cat and sad about that snoring man. The third 
time I woke up, her pantied bum was pressed firmly against my 
clothed erection. The second time I woke up, she was on her back, 
staring over at my silhouette, bladed hand between her thighs. She 
smiled at me like we were adjacent passengers on a flying airplane 
that was also crashing. 

At nine in the morning, I changed my boxers in the washing- 
machine room. I held up the old boxers. Wetness of two different 
shades of darkness collected in a spot near where my pee-hole 
naturally rested. It’s safe to say one of those wetnesses was pre- 
ejaculate. I wondered if this legally qualified as molestation. Those 
boxers smelled like her through four weeks and four washings. 
Finally, a hobo stole them off my clothesline. 

I exited the washing-machine room and gasped at a standing, 
awake Gord. 

“Hey, who was that girl last night? She was pretty cute.” 

“Some girl I know.” I corrected myself: “Some girl I’ve known 
for a while.” 

“Cool. I mean, what was her name?” 

Her name was not Minako. I’ll call her Minako. 

“Minako.” 

“Does she have a sister?” 

“No. She has a cousin. They’re like sisters.” 

I showed him a picture of their band on MySpace. 

“Holy shit, they’re into some freaky shit. Holy shit, her sister is 
hotter than she is.” 

“You think? It’s her cousin.” 

“Totally. Give her my number.” 

“They’re on tour.” 

“T’ll go on tour with them.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Time and money is all I got.” 

“They’re playing in Osaka tomorrow.” 

“T’ll go to Osaka tonight and lie in wait for them.” 

“Hah.” I looked at Gord. “You’re serious.” 

“Tam.” 

“They’re playing at a club called Shangri-La.” 

“Got it.” 

“You want to write it down?” 
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Gord tapped his head. “I’m a white man in Asia. Of course I’m 
looking for Shangri-La.” 

“Alright, dude.” 

“T’ll go to Osaka tonight. Maybe I’ll come back two nights from 
now. I’m supposed to meet a lady in Sendai.” 

“Are you Staying at her place?” 

“Totally.” 

“Tell her I recommend Boris and Merzbow’s album ‘Megatone’.” 

“Why? Is it good?” 

“Tt’s fantastic.” 

Years later, I’d run into Merzbow in a vegan grocery store in 
Ogikubo. Merzbow has what is probably the best kind of celebrity 
status: the only people who would recognize him in public already like 
him. He was the only Japanese vegan I ever held a conversation with. 
I think I broke his heart when I told him I’m not a vegan -- I just like 
vegan food, sometimes. His cellular phone dangle-toy was a little blue 
stuffed dolphin. I told him I admired what he did, that I had caught his 
live performances many times, and that I had once, for an entire 
month, used he and Boris’s “Megatone” and a pair of noise-canceling 
headphones to ignore a man who snored. I asked, “Is that what that 
album is for?” His face transformed into a tiny smile. “Maybe,” he 
said. I’m sure he was humoring me. 

Gord really went to Osaka that night. I ate black bean soup for 
dinner. I ran eight miles. I sucked a golfball halfway through a bendy 
straw. I got it three quarters of the way through the bendy accordion 
part. The air-conditioner flaked out. It started making a rattling noise. 
I squeezed my head in my hands. It didn’t come close to bursting. 

I opened the window. The screaming cat was going supernova. 

“Oh god,” I said to the animal. “Oh god, I need you to go.” 
Maybe the cat thought I was praying. 

I shouted and shooed at the thing. It didn’t budge. Nothing on 
this rock called earth surprised this maybe-celestial furry metaphor 
anymore. 

I turned my back on the window and the thing. I stood on my 
sofa, on my knees. I groped for the door-handle. I opened the living 
room door. I stared right down the shotgun barrel of the kitchen 
hallway. I stared at the black electrical taped “X” over the peephole. I 
trained my eyes right on it. I tightened the very center of my brain 
into a perfectly inaudible amplified electric guitar chord. The ghost of 
Jimi Hendrix flicked each of his hands’ fingers at imaginary flies; on a 
sheer rock face hundreds of miles away, Michelangelo’s David’s penis 
carved itself, tall as a skyscraper; in the other direction, the Mona 
Lisa painted itself on the side of an aircraft carrier with the sound of a 
Godzilla-tall toddler brushing his teeth. 

The cat had stopped asking questions. I continued to stare at 
the electric taped “X”. The angry whispers of the nearby karaoke 
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bar’s sound system wandered in through the window. Then, I could 
smell evil. The cat was digging in the gravel, spastically covering and 
then uncovering its turds. The furiously spinning wheel of the moment 
stopped on “uncovered”. The digging stopped. The cat jumped back 
up on the wall. It stared at my back. It began its torture again. 

I screamed like a shotgun attempting to read a phone book. 

The karaoke pub’s sound system muted for a moment. The door 
squeaked open. An old woman chattered to an old man. The door 
closed. I went to bed. I put on my headphones. It was “Megatone” 
time again. Afloat in an ocean of white noise, I ascended into a dream 
about something black. I woke up to use the bathroom. I took the 
headphones off. The cat was still screaming. The karaoke pub’s sound 
system grew louder, then quieter. 

I came back into my living room, naked except for boxers. The 
cat was gone. I listened for digging. I sniffed the air. I threw the 
curtain open. There was a man-disaster of an old jerk standing face to 
face with me. His posture and the invisible position of his hands 
indicated he was urinating. 

“Hey!” I said. “Hey!” 

He hurried to zip up. 

I threw on a shirt. I grabbed my shorts. I ran out the front door 
of my house. The man, hands still on his crotch region, was high-knee- 
running across the narrow street. He threw a glance back at me. I had 
been so prepared to follow the guy to the ends of the earth that I 
didn’t even put my pants on. Now that I knew the only place he could 
end up, I took my time. I stepped out of my flip-flops. I put one foot, 
then the other, into the shorts. I walked across the street, buttoning 
my shirt. 

I stepped into the karaoke bar. It was all cheap, brown wood, 
and camouflaged people old enough to know better sitting around 
smoking, drinking, and laughing. 

“Excuse me?” a woman Said, in cardboard English, running to 
meet me. She made an “X” with her index fingers. The index-finger 
“X” -- sometimes a forearm “X” -- is a gesture Japanese people make 
to ward off small children or animals. It’s something they must think 
foreigners invented, because they show it to you all the time, like you 
innately understand it. It means you are doing something that is not 
wanted, or you are entering someplace you are not wanted. 

“This is Japanese only place! You go! You go!” 

I let my jaw drop. How was I going to do this? I improvised. 

“T am Japanese, you old she-jerk. You know what? I wasn’t able 
to sleep, and I live right across the street. I thought I would come in 
here and patronize your fine establishment, and now that I realize 
you’re all a bunch of assholes, I have decided instead to boycott you.” 

And old man appeared. He put his hand on the costume-dressed 
woman’s shoulder. He was indistinguishable from the man who had 
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been urinating on my balcony wall. He was not the man who had been 
urinating on my balcony wall -- they all were. 

“We don’t want no trouble,” the old man said. 

“Well that’s a shame, because trouble is what you deserve. You 
deserve a whole gravy boat full of trouble.” 

The man folded his hands as if in prayer. He bowed his head. 
The karaoke system volume rolled down to mute, transforming from a 
device meant to encourage music to weird multimedia art involving 
images of double-decker buses in London and super-imposed words 
involving mountains, rivers, and lost youth. All sexagenarians seated 
inside that place stared up at me and us. It was a surreal moment to 
have not four seconds’ walking distance from my sofa. 

“Please forgive us our trespasses.” 

“What trespasses?” 

The man stuttered. 

“Are you talking about the thing where that guy over there 
urinated on my wall?” I pointed a finger into the mass of wrinkled 
flesh. 

“Y--what?” 

“You people need to learn how to form a bathroom line.” 

“We don’t have a bathroom,” the old lady said. 

“Sure you do. This is a house.” 

“The bathroom is employees only.” 

“This place is a bar. You serve drinks. And you don’t have a 
bathroom. So you all piss on my wall instead?” 

“Please forgive us.” 

“You’re a piece of shit,” I said to the man, pointing at him, my 
face feeling hot. “You’re all pieces of shit.” 

I turned around. I did the Columbo “One More Thing” thing. I 
turned around. Everyone was quivery lipped and swallowing. 

“You’re lucky I don’t call the cops.” 

The gasp could have killed the tropical fish by the register, if not 
for the glass and water. 

The woman pushed ahead of the man. Her teeth were an 
accident loved between gray corn and asphalt. 

“Hey! Hey! All our papers are in order.” 

“Whoa! Where did that come from? I’m talking about y’all 
pissing on my wall, not anything about liquor licenses. Unless you got 
papers that say whose wall you can pee on and how often.” I’d started 
speaking in a Kansai accent, to match the old lady. “Now that you 
bring it up, I reckon y’all aren’t licensed to have a karaoke machine 
here. This place is zoned residential, I bet.” 

Silence. Then, the un-silence of a bad lie: “We don’t even have a 
karaoke machine!” 

A woman came out of the back with -- and this sounds like I’m 
lying -- a black sheet. She threw it over the TV and the karaoke 
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machine. 

We were all quiet for two minutes. I looked into the eyes of 
every person in there who was looking in the general direction of my 
head. A couple people swallowed several times. One man clinked ice 
cubes in a glass. 

“Give me a Coke,” I said. “How much is a Coke?” 

“A Coke is five hundred yen.” 

She handed me a glass of Coke with more ice cubes than the 
only old man who hadn’t looked up at me probably had fingers on 
either hand. 

I drank the Coke and dumped the ice cubes onto the floor. 

Everyone looked at my feet. 

“Foreigners sure do have big feet,” one guy said. 

“Japanese people sure do have big fuck you,” I said. 

The guy looked up at me, and licked his lips. I looked down, 
suddenly. 

“Oh my god,” I screamed like a child. “A rat!” 

Everyone looked down and around. One fifty-year-old little girl 
jumped up onto a plastic sofa. 

The old man standing next to the old lady who owned the place 
pulled his hands as far above his head as he could. He maybe wanted 
his fingers as far from the rat, and its germs, as he could manage. 

“Where? Where?” He looked up. I was already looking him in 
the eye. “Where?” he asked me. 

I widened my eyes. I extended my index finger. I stopped it an 
inch from his nose. 

“Right here.” 

When the old man’s scoff exploded, it had turned into a grin. 

“T’m leaving now.” 

I went outside and unplugged their sign. The sign’s lights 
evaporated in an instant. The sign had been orange, with green 
letters. The sign said “Lotus Coffee and Snack”. I opened the front 
door. I held it open with my foot. I picked the sign up. It was as wide 
as my shoulders. I carried it into the entryway. 

“T found this outside. Does it belong to y’all?” 

The terrified silence gave way to uneasy laughter. The uneasy 
laughter gave way to laughter. 

The next afternoon, I saw the old lady while I was at 7-Eleven 
buying milk. She said good afternoon. 

“T can hear you playing the guitar, sometimes, in the afternoon. 
You’re pretty good. You were singing in Japanese, so I figured it was a 
Japanese person. Then last night I heard your voice and realized it 
was you. You played Takuro Yoshida. ‘Song of Youth’. I love that song. 
My husband loved that song. Are you in a band?” 

“T’m kind of in a band.” 

I had a job interview that day with a company in Koenji. Some 
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guy I’d met a couple weeks ago had liked my Dead Kennedys T-shirt. 
He wanted me to work at his company, devising a creative solution for 
pushing a bowling ball through a fire-hose as long as the Pacific 
Ocean is wide. The job interview felt weirdly like a formality. 

“How do you want to do this?” he asked, at the end of the 
interview. 

“What do you mean, how do I want to do this?” 

“T mean, in what capacity do you want to work with us?” 

“You mean, like, how much money do I want and how many 
hours do I want to work?” 

“Yes. That.” 

He had called all of the executives into the boardroom one at a 
time. Witnessing this whole thing was a shelf full of Transformers 
toys. I figured these people were just childish enough to work with 
me. I told them how much money I wanted and how often I expected 
to come into the office. They took me onto the elevator. They took me 
upstairs and showed me my Office. 

I went over to the Lotus Coffee and Snack that night. I played a 
couple of Takuro Yoshida songs on my acoustic guitar. I started with 
“Koenji” and moved into “Song of Youth”. 


“Tf only us adults could live thirty more years. 
Youth is something that never comes back. 
Or maybe this time right here [maybe all of it] is our youth.” 


One of the old guys cried. I played “The Day After The Festival”. 


“For the man among us who died, 
Let us offer up the loneliness and sadness 
Of the day after a festival.” 


A different old guy cried. I played a bunch of folk songs of the 
sixties and seventies. Ultimately, I played “Love In The Time Of Global 
Warming, Part One”. 


“IT pray only that this sleepless night is a dream. 
That the next time we meet, 
we won't be able to truthfully say, ‘It’s been a while’.” 


“Whose song is that? Did you write that?” 

“T did. I should be going.” 

“Feel free to stay. You can just keep playing the guitar. Play 
whatever you want. Play your own songs.” 

I went on noodling while they got drunk. I stumbled around 
inside Django Reinhardt’s “Tears”, like a janitor lost in a cancer 
research laboratory. I ear-tuned to DADGAC and failed miserably at 
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playing Kotaro Oshio’s cover of Ryuichi Sakamoto’s “Merry Christmas 
Mister Lawrence”. When I had at last turned invisible enough to feel 
alone, I bid them all good evening. I went back inside my apartment. 
The cat was screaming on the balcony. It was going to be another 
“Megatone” evening. I checked my email. I had a message from Gord, 
from Osaka, timestamped three hours ago. I’d been in that little club 
for at least three hours. 

“Tt was definitely a no-go on your ladyfriend’s cousin. Way out 
of my league. I’m coming back to Tokyo tonight. Probably won’t get 
back until late. I’m in an internet cafe in Osaka right now. If the 
internet cafes in Tokyo are as bad as you Say, the internet cafes in 
Osaka are worse. A guy like me could make a killing. This town needs 
an entrepreneur.” 

I filled my bath bucket with hot water. I took it outside and 
poured it onto my veranda wall. I refilled it. I poured it three times. 
The cat still didn’t shut up. 

I was out of milk already. I was a regular milk-drinking machine. 
I went to the 7-Eleven. I got a carton of milk. I was two yen short of 
the price of a carton of milk. I withdrew 20,000 yen from the ATM so I 
could pay for my milk. 

I sat in front of my computer. I breathed for a moment. I 
Googled “die in bathtubs each year”. Apparently, 341 people die in 
bathtubs each year, either from slipping, falling, or drowning. I 
frowned. I wanted a more specific breakdown. I resolved to buy some 
of those flower-shaped slip-guarding decals the next time I passed by 
the hundred-yen shop next door to conveyor-belt sushi. 

Then I Googled “rat poison kill cats”. I pressed “enter”. My head 
snapped quickly to the right. My head did not want to look at the 
screen. My body froze. 

I stood at the crest of the hill in my mind. I’d been climbing it 
my entire life. Now I was at the top, with a clear view of the bottom, 
and everything beyond it. There really was a full world lurking behind 
what I had just seriously considered doing. My lungs felt broken for a 
moment. Here was a thing I could never do. 

I pressed Control and W. It closed the tab. 

For the purposes of researching this story thoroughly, now 
years removed from the frame of mind wherein I’d seriously 
considered killing a living thing, though only for a moment, in the 
interest of science, I Googled the same thing again. Here is what I 
found: 


Strychnine 


The pellets are dyed purple, red or green. Symptoms of a cat 
being poisoned are unequivocal and rapid (within 2 hours): agitation, 
excitability followed by painful seizures (60 seconds), cat turns blue. A 
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slight stimulation (e.g. clapping) causes a seizure. Treatment: induced 
vomiting if the cat has not showed signs of laboured breathing. Take 
cat to vet immediately. Keep stimuli down. 


Immediately after this, I opened a new tab. I Googled “young 
Willie Nelson”. You seriously can’t find a single photo in which Willie 
Nelson doesn’t look like an old man. Maybe these people are grown- 
up all the time. 

That night, years ago, it was near midnight. Gord would 
probably be back any minute now. I left the door unlocked for him. I 
put my Macbook Pro on my coffee table next to my passport and 
wallet. I plugged in my headphones and started up “Megatone”. My 
headphones’ cable was long enough that I could roll around in bed 
even with my Macbook Pro on the coffee table. I didn’t want the 
computer in my bed because it was hot enough without that aluminum 
heating brick. 

I closed the tsunami shutter. I didn’t turn on the air-conditioner. 
It was a perfect temperature for sleeping under a thin sheet. 

I put on my headphones. I laid on my back. I tried to imagine 
what a person who was so tired they couldn’t keep their eyes open 
would do in a situation like this -- hands folded like a corpse, delicious 
soft bed, broken air conditioner, the sound of an electronic ocean in 
his ears. I slept like the Titanic did before they invented submarine 
robots with video cameras attached to them. I woke up with a literally 
painful erection, a bladder maybe the size of a basketball, and the 
icepick-like feeling that something was terribly wrong. I ripped the 
headphones off my head. I jumped up onto my bare feet. I was naked 
as the day anyone is born. 

All was silence and reflected moonlight. Too much moonlight -- 
the front door was open. I could see the moonlight outside the front 
door, warbling around mist-like through the frosted living room 
windows. 

“Gord?” 

I grabbed the blanket from off the sofa. I balled it up and 
covered my genitals. 

“Dude, is that you?” 

I opened the living room door. I looked down the kitchen barrel. 
My front door was wide open. My New Balance running shoes were 
lined up end-to-end. The toe of the right shoe pressed against the 
metal lip of the doorway. The toe of the left shoe pressed against the 
heel of the right shoe. The heel of the left shoe pressed against my 
front door. Through the quarter-opened door, a triangle of moonlight 
entered the kitchen and bounced off the wall between the toilet and 
the bathroom. 

I turned around in horror. Wrapping the blanket around my 
waist, I stormed into the living room. My passport jumped up and 
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touched my eyeball. It was sitting next to my Macbook Pro. Hours 
earlier, my wallet had been sitting beneath it. I picked up my passport 
and flapped it in my hand like a cheap fan. 

“Oh my god,” I said. 

Blanket still around my waist, I sprinted to the front door. I put 
on my flip-flops and leaped outside. I looked left. I looked right. No 
one was out there doing anything. I realized my mouth was open. I 
closed it. I went back inside. I slipped on my boxers, my basketball 
shorts, and a tank top. I grabbed my phone and passport. I trotted out 
of the house. It was, and smelled like, burnable trash day. I walked a 
block toward Minowa Station, kicking people’s garbage bags. 

The thief had probably been a hobo. The hint was that he’d used 
a tactic so clever it could only arise in a hobo brain. He’d probably 
taken the cash out and immediately ditched the wallet itself in 
someone’s trash pile. If I could get the wallet back, I’d at least have 
my cash card, credit card, and ID. 

I couldn’t find the wallet in a trash pile. I really liked that wallet. 
It had been Italian leather. I walked a half-block down the sidewalk, 
passed my home, reached the crosswalk, and pressed the button to 
change the light. I looked up. At the end of the dotted line of the 
crosswalk, the police box was dark for the first time I’d seen it. I 
remembered The Rules of being an adult: 


1. You don’t know what you’ve got till it’s gone. 


2. You don’t know how much you needed something until you don’t 
need it anymore. 


3. You don’t know how much you need anything 
until you need a particular thing for the first time and, 
for the first time, it’s gone 


This was the first time that police box had lacked a fiery white 
light within and some police officer standing outside with his forearms 
resting on a chin-height walking stick. I’m not sure this is a thing with 
literary significance. Whether it is or not, it’s certainly not just a 
metaphor: this really happened. 

A printed sign on the police box door said, “Out on patrol. Be 
back in five minutes.” 

I sat on the curb in front of the police box. I tried to remember 
my dad’s work email address. I mailed him. If it bounced, I’d forward 
it to another permutation of the same letters: 

“Dad, my wallet was stolen. Please call my bank and cancel my 
credit card.” 

The phone buzzed a collection of instants later. I gritted my 
teeth: the mail had probably bounced. 
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It hadn’t bounced. It was a reply from my dad: “I’ll call Visa 
right now.” 

I replied: “Thanks.” I snapped the phone shut. I looked up and 
around. My toes were freezing. The sky was a blue seen mostly in art 
photographs. Behind crisscrosses of power lines, patches of air were 
turning orange. I took a deep breath. It definitely wasn’t summer 
anymore. 

My phone buzzed. It was an email from my dad: “Your credit 
card is canceled. They’re sending a new one. I’ll send it right to you.” 

I thanked my dad again. I snapped the phone shut. I rested my 
forearms on my knees. I looked left. I looked right. Nothing was 
moving. 

A half an hour later, it definitely, definitely wasn’t summer 
anymore. It was the middle of October. My finger tendons shivered. 

Another half hour passed. The sky was the color of a blue 
crayon. Daylight was thin and growing broader. I looked up and 
around. I breathed in and out of my mouth. My head was alive with 
electricity. I could use a couple more hours of sleep. I wasn’t going to 
get them. 

The bazooka volume of a bicycle’s brakes sent hot knitting 
needles into my temples. I pressed my index fingers against my cheek 
bones to relieve the vibration. Things were moving inside my head. I 
nose-breathed. I looked up. A cop was dismounting his bike even as its 
brakes squealed to a stop. He took one hand off the handlebars to 
point at me. The bike wobbled. He quickly returned the hand to the 
handlebars. He tapped his foot against the pavement. The bike 
slowed. His shoe-soles skidded against the sidewalk. He jumped off 
the bike. He let it rest against the police box. 

“Loitering is a crime!” he said. “Stand up!” 

I stood up. 

“Hey! Hey!” 

“You can’t be sitting out here,” the cop said. He was a gaunt 
man with thick black eyebrows, an underbite that could collect four 
ounces of rain, and a face-skin-texture like a cigar-store Indian. 

“No -- no, listen. I was only sitting because I was tired of 
standing. I’ve been waiting here for an hour.” 

“An hour,” the cop said in a breathless whisper. 

“Yes, an hour. Your sign said you were on patrol and would be 
back in five minutes. It’s been more than an hour. Where were you?” 

“T was working. I was doing work.” 

“Hey, man, whatever. I have a crime to report.” 

“You really can’t be loitering here. I could write you up for 
loitering.” 

“Look, I’m not going to tell anyone you left your post for longer 
than a routine patrol. Listen to me. I want to report a theft.” 

“A theft, you say?” 
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“Someone stole my wallet. I’d like to report my wallet and its 
contents stolen. Inside the wallet was my alien residence registration 
certificate, which you police officers are always asking me to show 
and then reminding me, after I show it, that if I’m ever caught without 
it I can be arrested and held in a prison for up to six months before 
being deported and then never allowed into the country again. That 
was stolen from me. I would like to report it stolen.” 

His tiny eyes blinked. 

“Did you report it to the ward office? Did you apply for a new 
one?” 

“It was stolen moments ago -- well, moments and an hour ago. 
It’s four-thirty in the morning. The ward office opens at eleven. Then 
they take a two-hour lunch at eleven-thirty. Then they close at three. I 
plan to go there today, and hate myself for a little while.” 

“Alright, come inside and fill out some forms. Before that, would 
you mind showing me your alien resident registration certificate?” 

I looked the guy in the eye. He didn’t blink. Then, he did. He 
blinked twice. He blinked three times. 

“Dude, seriously?” 

“Yes, seriously. This is a rule we police ‘dudes’ take very 
‘seriously’.” 

“T just told you it was stolen.” 

“You’re saying you don’t have it.” 

“T’m saying I don’t have it.” 

“Do you know that this is a crime? You can be arrested and held 
in a prison for up to six months before being deported and then never 
allowed into this country again if you’re caught without your card. 
However, if you report the card stolen yourself, you can be confined in 
a prison for up to two months before your case goes before the 
Minister of Justice.” 

“That’s not the law,” I said. “I know that’s not the law. Look, I 
have my passport.” 

The cop closed his eyes and showed me his palms. 

“T’m not at liberty to look at your passport.” 

“Yes, you are,” I said. “You guys ask for it all the time, 
immediately after I show my alien resident registration certificate and 
get the lecture about how I can be arrested if I don’t have it.” 

“T’m not at liberty to look at your passport.” 

“Other police officers do all the time.” 

“They have no right to ask you to show it. Can you please come 
into the box?” 

I went into the box. 

“Do you have a cellular phone on you at the moment?” 

“T...I do.” 

“Can you please put that in this box here?” He held up the type 
of lidless Tupperware box my favorite curry shop fills with skinned 
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garlic cloves. I dumped my cellular phone in there. 

“Can you raise your arms and spread your legs?” 

“Oh, you’ve got to be kidding.” 

I raised my arms and spread my legs. The cop took off his white 
gloves and put on a pair of latex gloves. 

“Oh, come on.” 

He patted me down. He cupped my balls for a second. He hand- 
knifed my bum-crack. 

“Can you take your shoes off?” 

“Do I have to? They’re flip-flops. I can just angle up my heel and 
you can see there’s nothing in them.” 

“Can you take your shoes off?” 

I took my flip-flops off. He held them up and shook them. 

He opened a door. I peered into a hot refrigerator, its gray walls 
polka-dotted by business shoe heel-prints. In the center of the floor, a 
single folding chair. The last time, there’d at least been a sham desk 
with another folding chair on the business side. 

“Alright, I’ll just need you to wait in here while I make some 
phone calls.” 

“Can I -- can you, uhh, escort me back to my apartment so I can 
use the bathroom first? I really have to go to the bathroom. It’s right 
across the street.” 

The cop grimaced. 

“If there’s a policy saying I can do that, I’ve never seen it.” 

I sat in the chair. I put my hands on my knees. 

“T’ll speak to you shortly.” 

“Do you want to see my passport?” 

He closed the door. 

I was in that hateful little room for six hours. At the three-hour 
mark, I banged against the door. 

“T need to use the bathroom.” 

Nothing. I banged again. 

One of the cops outside pounded his walking stick against the 
door. 

I could hear the cops laughing and talking outside. I understood 
what I was. I spoke through the door: “Look, guys, I understood who I 
am. As long as you have someone in the holding cell, that’s your 
excuse for not doing any more work. I have worked in a Japanese 
office before. I know that the bureaucracy of your culture is such that 
all it takes is three words (preceded by seventy seconds of 
uninterrupted politeness modifiers) to set a chain of red-tape into 
motion. However, I urge you to consider that you are interrupting an 
actual person’s actual life, here. I did nothing wrong and a simple look 
at my passport should illuminate things nicely. 

“So please let me out or at least talk to me, or I’m going to have 
to urinate in my pants, or onto your floor.” 
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Again, the walking stick banged sharply against the door. 

I urinated in the corner, onto the floor. 

Three hours later, a detective came in. He turned around for an 
instant to throw his jacket to a cop behind the police box desk. He 
held his nose. 

“What the hell is that smell?” 

“T peed on your floor.” 

“You son of a bitch. You sick son of a bitch.” He put his hands on 
his hips. He looked at the shiny, sticky spot in the corner. He stepped 
forward and slapped me on the top of the head just hard enough to 
not be a joke. “What did you do that for?” 

“Sir, implored the officers to let me out. I asked them to take 
me to my apartment so I could use the bathroom. It’s just across the 
street.” 

“You should have gone in your pants! That’s what you people 
do, isn’t it?” 

“Sir, I’m afraid that my pants are negligible enough to be 
tantamount to urinating on your floor. In the end, I chose to save 
myself the laundry.” 

He looked at my basketball shorts. 

“Besides, it already smells like vomit in here.” 

“Some drunk asshole vomits in here every night,” the detective 
said. “You people make me sick.” 

“Are you insinuating that I’m drunk?” 

“The officer on duty indicated that you were heavily 
intoxicated.” 

“The officer on duty is a damn liar.” 

“The law never lies!” the detective yelled. He raised the back of 
his hand into an about-to-slap position. I held my hands up to cover 
my face. 

This was really happening. 

A cop appeared in the doorway. “Sir,” he said. 

The detective exhaled. He returned his hands to his hips. He 
kept his eyes trained on a spot on the floor between my flip-flops. 

“What?” he asked, not turning around. 

“The camera crew is here.” 

“Ts the dog here?” 

“No, sir,” he said. 

“Wait for the dog. Cuff this guy.” 

“Sir.” 

“Cuff him.” 

“T’m sorry,” the cop said as he cuffed me. 

“It’s okay,” I said. “I’m sure you’d rather cuff someone else.” 

“Cuff his legs, too.” 

“T’m sorry,” the cop said as he cuffed my ankles. 

“Leave me alone with this guy.” 
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“Yes sir.” 

The cop closed the door. 

The detective was silent for a minute. Something in the air was 
ticking, and rattling. It was probably the heater. 

“You know what I hate about you people?” the detective asked, 
staring at the center link of the ankle-shackle chain. 

The sound of a palm slapping against the door. 

“What?” the detective asked, not turning around. 

“The dog is here. Sir.” 

The detective continued staring at the floor in silence. 

“What is it you hate about us people?” I asked the detective. “I 
genuinely would like to know. I’m going to write about this in a novel, 
someday. It’ll be translated into Japanese. I have your badge number. 
I’m going to include it.” 


[Badge number removed after consultation with a lawyer. ] 


“Come on,” the detective said. “Let’s go.” 

He opened the door. He looked back. He looked me in the eye. I 
was Still sitting. 

“Oh,” he said. 

A cop dashed in and unlocked my handcuffs and ankle-shackles. 

“Sorry about all this,” he said. He was the most unenthusiastic 
good cop you could include in a “Good Cop, Bad Cop” routine. 

“We’ve got some papers ready,” a cop said. “Can you describe 
the wallet and its contents? Write your phone number and address 
here. Write your work address and phone number here. Do you 
remember your alien resident registration certificate number? No? 
Can we see your passport? Watanabe, can you run to 7-Eleven and 
copy this guy’s passport?” 

“Sure thing, boss.” 

“Here’s your phone. This man here is going to be in charge of 
the investigation of the crime scene.” 

“Hey there.” He was a lanky cop with bushy white sideburns 
and a face like a suicidal basset hound. 

“Show us the way,” said a plainclothes officer carrying a camera 
like you’d use to photograph preserved moths. Another plainclothes 
officer carried a fat white toolbox. An officer in uniform lead a German 
Shepherd by a short leash. Another uniformed officer was along for 
the walk. The detective stood back, clicking through texts on his 
phone. 

I looked at the dog. It was a beautiful dog, a real pedigree. 
“That’s a beautiful dog,” I said. “Is he here to investigate the crime 
scene, or to sniff out drugs?” 

The cop was looking at his dog. “He’s here to sniff for drugs.” 

“T figure if you look up ‘police dog who’s not here to sniff for 
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drugs’ in the dictionary, it’s blank, except for a question mark.” 

“Huh?” 

The light changed. In a minute, the guys were waiting outside 
my house. 

“Was the door closed when you found your wallet was stolen? 
You Said in your statement the door was open. Did you lie to us?” The 
word “punk” floated in space, orbiting the planet between the last 
word of his sentence and his question mark. 

“T didn’t lie. The door was open. My shoes were crammed into 
fF 

“So you’re saying you altered the crime scene.” 

“T -- hey. Was I supposed to leave the door wide open? How did I 
know you guys weren't going to hold me in a cell for six hours?” 

The detective stared me in the eye. “Most people would use 
their phones to call the police.” 

I blinked. 

“T can’t believe this is happening. You’ve seen how close the 
police box is to my house.” 

“That’s no excuse.” 

“Tt’s not? I thought it was pretty good.” 

“Unlock the damned door.” 

I unlocked the door. The one cop led the dog into the entryway. 
He took off his shoes and knelt down in front of the dog. 

“Close the door.” 

I closed the door. 

The superfluous uniformed man stood by the mailbox waving an 
orange flashlight he’d brought along. The detective told him to knock 
it off. 

“Nine times out of ten the perp returns to the scene of the 
crime. If he sees you out here waving that flashlight, he’ll know we’re 
onto him.” 

The man looked at his flashlight. 

“Okay,” he said. Then he looked lonely. A minivan no bigger 
than an American riding lawnmower slid by in hybrid-engine silence. 
The apartment door opened. The cop was bending down, 
loosening the white cotton booties on the dog’s feet. He held up his 

palm like asking the dog to shake hands. 

“Give me your foot, dummy,” he said to the dog. The dog offered 
his feet one at a time. The cop stuffed the booties into his pocket one 
at a time. 

The cop stood up. 

“Sirs, the place is clean.” 

The detective let out a slow “Hmph.” 

“Should I investigate the hotel next door?” the cop who’d 
brought the flashlight said. 

“Yeah, interrogate them with your flashlight shining in their 
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eyes.” 

“Don’t give him any ideas,” another cop said. 

“Look,” the detective said. “We need you to stay focused and do 
your job.” 

“You mean do nothing?” 

“We have nothing to gain from investigating the hotel next 
door.” 

“Tt’s a hotel with a 2,000 yen nightly rate. It’s often used by 
local hobos -- I mean, drifters -- I mean, homeless people -- I mean... 
economically challenged citizens. They use it the night after a big 
part-time job. I can ask if anyone was behind on their rent.” 

“We need you to stay focused,” the detective said. “Come in 
here and aid in the investigation.” 

The investigation included photographing my carpet and 
dusting the floor for footprints. I sat on my futon, Indian-style, with 
my Telecaster in my lap. I played a couple of chords. The old cop with 
bushy sideburns stood back with a clipboard, taking notes. 

“T notice your tsunami shutter is down,” the old cop said. “Do 
you leave it down all of the time?” 

“T leave it down most of the time.” 

“Why do you do that?” 

“Tt makes the place dark. I can sleep better. With the shutter 
down, I can’t hear the bums groaning.” 

Eventually, the detective, the man with the dog, and the 
superfluous cop disappeared. It was me, the old man, the camera 
man, and the forensics guy. I was sitting Indian-style on my sofa. At 
one point, my phone rang. It was an unlisted number. It was my 
landlord. He told me I only had two months left on my contract. 

“T’m moving,” I said to him. 

“Are you sure?” 

“I’m sure.” 

“Are you sure you’re sure?” 

“I’m sure I’m sure.” 

“You know, if you say you’re moving, and then you decide you 
don’t want to move, you’ll have to pay the re-contracting fee again.” 

“I’m sure I’m sure I’m sure. Send me the papers.” I hung up. 

“You realize what kind of town this is, don’t you?” the old cop 
asked me. “A guy like you could be living someplace else.” 

“T’m going to move to Koenji,” I said, making it official. 

“T wouldn’t mind living in Nakano,” the forensics guy said. “All 
that nightlife. All those bars.” 

“Really excellent yakitori,” the photographer said, 
contemplating yet another angle of the dust between my sofa. The 
flash bulb went off. It was the size of a hurricane. He looked at the 
photograph on the little LCD screen. Here I’d thought it wasn’t a 
digital camera. You’ve never been obsessive-compulsive until you’ve 
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seen a photograph of your floor taken with the kind of flash 
stereotypically reserved for dead bodies. 

“My daughter lives in Nishi-Ogikubo,” the old cop said. “They 
have some wonderful little jazz cafes.” 

“My brother lives in Ogikubo,” the photographer said. “I go 
have yakitori with him in Nakano, sometimes.” 

“The point is that whole area is great,” I said. “I’d live in 
Kichijoji in a heartbeat.” 

“Kichijoji is fantastic.” 

“T can’t even find a bootprint,” the forensics guy said. He looked 
at me. “A lot of these hobos wear boots.” 

“T thought they went barefoot.” 

“He probably took his shoes off.” 

“T could dust for shoe prints in the entry way.” 

“Don’t bother,” I said. 

“Oh, hey,” the old cop said. “There’s one more question.” 

“What question?” 

“I’m pretty sure we already know the answer. We have to ask it 
anyway, this being a crime and all.” 

“What’s the question?” 

“Do you have any suspicions?” 

The Japanese word for “suspicion” uses the words “heart” and 
“hit”. 

I froze. “What -- what do you --” 

“T mean, do you suspect anyone of having stolen the wallet?” 

I immediately remembered the blonde-haired American girl I’d 
met at 7-Eleven what felt like decades earlier. We’d had century- 
shaking, sexual, sexy sex in that futon right over there, the one that 
cop was standing on in his stocking feet. I suffered into the center of 
my self. For a moment, I considered the answer to the cop’s question 
about who had stolen my wallet. The only reasonably sane answer was 
“Everyone”. I couldn’t say that. 

If you would have clapped, I would have had a seizure. 

“Sir? Sir?” 

The camera of life dollied backward away from my pupil, and 
then bumped promptly into my veranda door. 

“Sir, do you have any suspicions?” 

“N-no!” I said. 

“No.” I said, looking him in the eye. 

“Alright, then. We’ll just be on our way. If we discover anything, 
we'll call you. I’m telling you right now, though: that’s probably not 
going to happen.” 

“Oh. Okay.” I was in a daze. I definitely hadn’t slept enough. 

“Lock your door from now on, you hear?” 

The men left. Guitar strap around my shoulders, I followed them 
as far as the front door. 
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“Lock this when we leave.” 

“T will,” I said. “I certainly will.” 

“Thanks for your patience today.” 

“Thanks for your help.” 

They left. I closed the door. It was eleven o’clock. I could rush to 
the ward office and put in my application for a new alien resident 
registration certificate. Then I realized I’d have to ride the Penis 
Train, and I didn’t have any money to speak of. I’d have to walk. It’d 
take an hour to walk. By then, they’d be on lunch break for two hours. 

I had two and a half hours to kill. I thought the 19,998 yen that 
had been in my wallet’s billfold and coin-purse. I sat in front of my 
computer, eager to bury the hole. I got to work sucking that bowling 
ball through that ocean-length garden hose. 

Someone tapped me on the shoulder. 

I turned around like a ghost had just seen me. My fingertips 
were on my chest. 

“What the--” 

It was the white-haired cop. 

“You didn’t lock the door,” he said. 

“T--I didn’t.” 

“Imagine I was one of those guys. Imagine I had a knife.” 

“You scared me half to death.” 

I walked him back to the entryway. 

“Thanks for everything, again,” I said. 

“Thanks for your patience. Remember to lock the door.” 

I locked the door. I sat back on my sofa. I gazed into my 
computer, at that bendy straw with a golf ball sitting at one end. I got 
to work on the suck of my livelihood. I pulled that golf ball far enough 
to earn $200. I assessed the electricity in my brain. Thinking hurt so 
much, like I’d swallowed something I shouldn’t have. It was twelve- 
forty-five. I’d been working for not even two hours. I’d buried the 
hole. The thing is, you can’t really bury a hole. It just makes you 
revenge-hungry. That stupid thief had rendered my working hours a 
figurative waste of time. I figured everything was a waste of time. 

I put on jeans and my best green flannel shirt. I was out of the 
house and walking, passport and phone in hand. Life and the sunlight 
felt awful. I had that termite feeling in the rear of my jaw. On the walk 
between my house and Minowa Station, I texted Zazen Joe 
Hardpuncher. He was in Japan for the autumn, to enjoy the crisp 
weather and go to a lot of rock shows. He was supposed to practice 
with my band, though we never did. The most we did was sit around 
with our guitars in my living room, playing Halo and drinking Kirin 
Afternoon Tea Lemon Tea. 

I told him: “Punch, my wallet was stolen. That thing even had all 
of my coins in it. I have no money unless I pawn something. Can you 
come by and pay for my train ticket so I can at least get to the bank?” 
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Hardpuncher replied immediately: 


“Second year, same as the first! 
You are a meltdown-having kind of guy. 
I will be at Minowa in ten minutes.” 


You could pay a room full of MIT PhDs to make a robot, and it 
wouldn’t be as reliable as Zazen Joe Hardpuncher. I was planning on 
walking to the ward office to give him some time to come by so he 
could meet me at my house, though seeing as the ward office’s lunch 
break didn’t end until one-thirty anyway, I could wait for him at 
Minowa Station. 

He showed up in nine minutes and sixteen seconds. 

“That was fast.” 

“T just went down the stairs and the train was there.” 

“You’ve got yourself a personal chariot.” 

“T think of it as sharing a limousine with a couple other jerks.” 

He had an acoustic guitar in his hands. It wasn’t even in a Case. 

“Here, let me carry that,” I said as we walked to the trolley stop. 

“Naw it’s cool bro, I got it. It’s got a shoulder strap. See? I took 
it off so I could sit on the train.” 

“T mean, I just feel like carrying an acoustic guitar today.” 

“In that case, knock yourself out.” 

I played the opening riff from The Blue Hearts’ “Blue Sky”. 

“That’s a song about Apartheid,” Zazen Joe Hardpuncher said. 

“Yeah.” 

We got on the trolley. 

“T hope you don’t mind chilling out with me a bit today,” I said. 

Zazen Joe Hardpuncher showed his hand-palms to the people 
across the trolley. 

“Hey, I ain’t got no plans except to sit in the park playing this 
guitar until someone arrests me.” 

No one ever arrested Zazen Joe Hardpuncher. What this meant 
is that he had to play that acoustic guitar basically forever. Maybe 
he’s what Willie Nelson looked like when he was younger. Some 
people are probably legends forever. 

Inside, the trolley was hot. The seats were greenhouse-affected 
in an uncomfortable way. The lone old man sitting on the bench 
across from us sniffed and snorted like a madman. The train stopped 
in Machiya. I flipped out my phone and texted Maria, the girl I’d met, 
years ago, in Machiya. 

“T’m riding the Toden right now. It just stopped in Machiya, for 
the first time in years. It made me think of you.” 

“T’m at work,” she said. “I thought you had a job.” 

“My wallet was stolen out of my house,” I told her. “I’m taking 
the day off.” 
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It wasn’t exactly a lie. 

Outside, it was a beautiful day. The sky was an amazing blue. 
The wind was a little chilly in a way that reminds you of your being 
alive. I thought about the girl I’d met at Tokyo Game Show. She’d 
been staying at a hotel near Minowa. She’d been a reader of my 
website for years. Her name was Annie. She was a comedian from Los 
Angeles. Every second of conversing with her had been as deliciously 
frictive as the moment an ATM sucks your card in with that “thip” 
sound. We went to karaoke her last night in town. She hugged me 
outside Minowa Station. Two hours later, she emailed me. She asked 
if I wanted to come hang out with her at her hotel. It was already light 
out. We stood in front of the Minami-Senju 7-Eleven drinking orange 
juice. She asked me, “After all those things that happened in your life, 
do you feel like you’re becoming more mechanical?” It was a great 
question. I told her it was a great question. I didn’t think about it too 
much. I’d been playing Halo 3 on the Xbox 360 with her almost every 
night that Gord or someone else wasn’t around. I hadn’t played Halo 3 
with her in a week. I thought about her question a lot as we sat in line 
at the ward office. 

At some point, I started talking to Zazen Joe Hardpuncher. I 
talked about Annie, and Minako, and The Green-Haired Girl, and how 
I remembered the girl I’d met at 7-Eleven when the cops asked me if 
I’d had any suspicions about who might have stolen my wallet. 

“That says it all, right there,” Zazen Joe Hardpuncher 
concluded. “You’re a man with a lot of female situations.” 

“Don’t put it that way. I don’t want to hear it that way.” 

They called my number. I went up to the desk. I didn’t watch 
Zazen Joe Hardpuncher while he waited, though I can imagine he 
managed to look bizarre, acoustic guitar on his shredded jean-knee, 
brown flannel shirt with a button open, wiry chest hair, tight afro on 
his head, coarse beard, sunlit in a dentist’s-office-worthy chair 
between Europeans in soccer jerseys, Koreans in T-shirts and jeans, 
and various South Asians in their traditional dress, little pink flip-flops 
on his feet. 

At one point, I went back to the waiting area. He was waiting 
with his guitar on his knee, still. 

“T need six hundred yen,” I said. He leaned over to the right. 
Steadying his guitar with his right hand, he removed his duct-tape 
wallet with his other hand. He gave me a thousand-yen bill. 

“Here you go, bro. Keep the change.” 

He was sitting in the exact same position when I got back. 

“How did it go?” he asked. 

“Awful,” I said. “They won’t let me apply for a new card. They 
made me take more visa pictures at the photo booth in the lobby. It 
cost six hundred yen. I thought they were photos for my new gaijin 
card. They weren’t. They’re for ‘identification purposes’. They made 
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me pay for my own mugshot.” 

“Ouch. Next thing they’ll be shooting you and billing you for the 
bullet.” 

“They do that in China.” 

“They also eat dog there.” 

“They do that in Korea, too.” 

“T wonder how it is.” 

“Tt’s not like you can walk into a Korean restaurant and order a 
McDogBurger.” 

“T’d order one if they had them. Just to be able to say, ‘Hey, I ate 
a McDogBurger’.” 

Puncher and I were on our way to the bus stop. We got on the 
bus and sat in the back. 

“This bus takes about forty-five minutes to Ikebukuro,” I said. 

“T use trains so much I’d kind of forgotten buses exist,” 
Hardpuncher said. 

“So they told me they have to send a report to the Minister of 
Justice,” I was saying a minute later. “Apparently it’s a crime to have 
your gaijin card stolen.” 

“That sure does suck,” Hardpuncher said, looking out the 
window. The sun cut through green leaves. Everything was blue and 
green and yellow, shadows and light, leaves and asphalt. 

We went into the too-air-conditioned Sumitomo Mitsui Bank in 
Ikebukuro. 

“You know,” I said to Puncher, “it says ‘Sumitomo Mitsui Bank’ 
in English, though the Japanese reads ‘Mitsui Sumitomo Bank’.” 

“Huh. It’s like they took it... out of alphabetical order. Just to 
spite the English alphabet.” 

The man in the lobby showed us white gloves. 

“Please have a seat, and let us jerk you around for two hours.” 

An hour later, I’d gone back and forth between the waiting room 
seats and the counter a dozen times. 

A woman came up to us. 

“Excuse me, you can’t be playing that guitar in here.” 

“Did she say I can’t be playing this guitar in here?” Puncher 
asked. 

“She did.” 

“Tell her I haven’t been playing the guitar in here.” 

“He hasn’t been playing the guitar in here,” I said to her. 
“We’ve been waiting for an hour, and he hasn’t strummed or plucked 
this guitar once.” 

She did a half of a bow, touching her fingertips to her aproned 
knees. 

“Please refrain from playing that guitar in our waiting area.” 

“Yeah, okay,” I said. She was already gone. 

“These J-People have a lot of little rules, man.” 
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“Yeah.” 

“One of their rules must be to bother someone to tell them to 
not do a thing they’re not doing if they spend a certain amount of time 
not doing it.” 

“You’re telling me. You should see how often that sort of thing 
happens in an office.” 

“How often does that sort of thing happen in an office?” 

“It happens every three seconds. They have a whole division full 
of people whose only job is to keep a list full of things employees 
shouldn’t do. Via closed-circuit security camera, they identify people 
who aren’t doing the things they shouldn’t do so they can send an 
agent around to tell them to go on not doing things they’re not doing 
because they’re not supposed to be doing them.” 

“Are you for real? What kinds of things do they tell you not to 
do?” 

“A lot of inane, simple things, mostly. Sometimes they tell you to 
do stuff you never really thought about doing, anyway.” 

“For example?” 

“Like, ‘Please don’t put cigarettes out on your adjacent 
coworker’s forearm’ or ‘Please don’t throw your computer out the 
window’.” 

“Sounds pretty crazy.” 

Twenty minutes passed. They called my name, asked me to sign 
two forms, and sent me back to the waiting area twice. 

“When we came in, that guy should have told me ‘We’re going to 
jerk you around for two hours.’” 

“Maybe he was thinking it when he said whatever he said.” 

“He said the same extended ultra-polite good-afternoon thing 
they say to everyone at any business when they jerk them around for 
two hours.” 

“Maybe ‘we’re going to jerk you around for two hours’ is one of 
the literal meanings of that phrase. So you could translate it as that.” 

“When I, eventually, write about this day of my life in a novel, I 
am going to make that guy literally say ‘We are going to jerk you 
around for two hours’.” 

“Go for it.” 

“T will.” 

“Pull the trigger.” 

“T will.” 

A minute passed by in silence. It sure was dark in that bank, for 
a place with so many windows, on a day with such an exuberant sun. 

“You know what I want to do, Punch?” I said. “I want to be a 
weatherman. Except instead of being like a real weatherman, I want 
to just appear on TV every morning in front of a map. The map will be 
covered in question marks. I want to just wear a suit and gravely 
inform everyone watching that ‘Today, some things are really going to 
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suck’.” 

“T’d tune in religiously.” 

“Then I want to get a PhD in statistics, get tenure at an Ivy 
League school, and position bouncers outside of my classrooms before 
lectures. They’d stand arms-akimbo and tell the students that we 
cannot account for or go on attempting to categorize the accidents of 
the world. We can’t say how long it would take a room full of a 
thousand monkeys to type all the words of Shakespeare. We might get 
a thousand monkeys all obsessed with pressing the ‘K’ key over and 
over again.” 

“Shakespeare didn’t use a lot of Ks,” Zazen Joe Hardpuncher 
said. 

A minute-long silence dropped from a leak in the ceiling. 

“Except the one in his name,” Zazen Joe Hardpuncher said. 

My phone buzzed. It was a text from Minako. 


“Your friend fell asleep standing up, 
in the front row of our show in Osaka the other night.” 


I snapped the phone shut. 

“You know, Punch,” I said. “I really do appreciate you being 
here.” 

“Don’t mention it. Besides, when you do write about this day in 
a novel, you can present all your frustrations in a dialogue, instead of 
in long exposition paragraphs, like usual.” 

“Hey, I like long exposition paragraphs,” I said. 

“So do I, bro,” Zazen Joe Hardpuncher said. “I listen to Japanese 
progressive rock of the 1970s. That’s the long exposition paragraph of 
music.” 

They called my name again. 

“Come up here with me, Punch,” I said. “Stand behind me. I’m 
not intimidating enough.” 

The bow-tied lady behind the counter bowed her head so her 
face was parallel to her desk. Here was a reversal of the American 
pharmacy scene -- instead of the person behind the counter being a 
head from the chin-up hovering at just above your scalp level, you’re 
standing over a person who is seated in a great office trench, looking 
up at you like an orphan asking for “more”. 

“We’re so sorry, sir,” she said. She handed me my bank book. 
“The name on your bank book and the name on your passport don’t 
match. We called our English Expert, and we were informed that your 
name on your passport, when properly rendered into katakana, is not 
exactly the same as it is on your bank card.” 

“That’s because it’s too long,” I said. “Your bank has a policy, 
that the names on bank accounts can only be fourteen characters 
long. Don’t you see that my middle name is missing? They took the 
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middle name out of the name on my bank card because it would have 
thrown the length of the name off by six letters.” 

“We’re reasonable enough to remove a middle name to make a 
foreign name fit a bank card,” she said. She bowed her head again. 
“However, it’s the issue of the last letter of your name being 
different.” 

“Tt’s just that it’s missing the two dots there. They took the two 
dots off so it would fit. I don’t know why you count the two dots as a 
letter of its own. You should invent a new machine that offers dotted 
versions of the letters, so you can count dotted letters as one letter 
instead of two.” 

“T’m gravely sorry,” she said, making another sharp bow. 

“Can I speak to your manager?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” she said. She got up and hurried away. 

“Why does she have to talk like that?” Zazen Joe Hardpuncher 
asked. 

“Like what?” 

“What do you mean ‘Like what’? She was talking like a helium 
addict.” 

“Oh, that. I once dated a girl--” I thought of Rina “--who had 
worked in a bank. She said they’re required to speak in as high- 
pitched a voice as they can manage.” 

“Huh. Why?” 

“High-pitched is polite.” 

Puncher looked at his left hand. I did, too. The hand was maybe- 
involuntarily gripping a C9 chord on the guitar. 

“That’s the first chord of ‘Hard Day’s Night’.” 

“No it’s not,” he said. 

“It’s highly debated.” 

The manager showed up. 

“What can I help you with?” 

“T need my bank account back in my control. I brought my bank 
book and I brought my ID. I indicated that I don’t have my Japanese 
ID because my wallet was stolen, which is also why I don’t have my 
bank card. I need to get money out of my bank account now so I can 
go on living a normal life.” 

“We can’t let you withdraw money without a Japanese ID.” 

I sighed. “Then I’ll wait for the new bank card.” 

The man breathed through his teeth. He gave a quick, fierce 
bow. 

“We cannot allow you to make a new bank card.” 

“Why not? Is this about my passport photo looking like a 
different person? That was taken like eight years ago.” 

“Our policy has changed. We no longer allow people to make 
bank accounts without using an official seal.” 

“Oh?” 
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“Your bank account was made in a time when official seals were 
not required to make a bank account.” 

“Okay.” 

“Among our policy changes is that, when a person loses his or 
her bank card, if they didn’t use an official seal to make the bank 
account, they must present an official seal when applying to make a 
new bank card.” 

“T don’t have an official seal.” 

“You can get one made. However -- however. I was going to tell 
you that, even if you make an official seal, we cannot make you in 
particular a new bank card, because of the name discrepancy on your 
bank account.” 

“What? Really?” 

He bowed again. “There is no excuse for this injustice against 
you,” he said. 

“Don’t apologize to me about this. Apologize to me about 
everything.” 

“Tf you were to make an official seal, we could make you a new 
bank account. Then, when you retrieve a form of Japanese 
identification, we can transfer the money from your old bank account 
into the new bank account.” 

“How does that make sense?” 

“You see, even if you obtain an official seal for making a new 
bank account, we can’t append the official seal to your old bank 
account.” 

“No, I mean, how will you be able to transfer the money from 
my old bank account if I don’t have a bank card?” 

“When we make your new bank card, we will be sure to have a 
manager on hand to fill out the appropriate forms notifying all future 
employees of this banking corporation that we decided to shorten 
your name for the purposes of the bank card. Right now, in the case of 
your old bank card, we lack those forms. However, if we make new 
forms, that’ll set a precedent. We will be able to transfer the money 
from your old bank.” 

“Then why can’t you just make a new bank card for my old 
account, filling out those forms while you do it?” 

“The forms allow us to document a shortened name for the 
purpose of making a new card for a new account. The forms must not 
be used to make a new card for an old account.” 

“No, I mean, once you’ve made the card for the new account, 
why would you forward the money to my new account instead of 
leaving it in my old account and making me a new card for the old 
account, using the precedent set by making the new account?” 

The man bowed again. 

“This is something we cannot do. We cannot make a new card 
for your old account without seeing your official seal.” 
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“T’ll get an official seal.” 

“We can’t use your official seal without also seeing your 
Japanese identification, which you lack. We are willing to set up a new 
bank account for you using your passport, your receipt for application 
for a new Japanese alien resident registration certificate -- which also 
contains the number that will be on your final certificate -- and a 
personal seal. It will take seven days to produce a cash card for this 
bank account. Even if we were able to also make a cash card for your 
old bank account using your new account as a precedent, it’d take an 
additional seven days. Being that we can’t allow you to withdraw 
money from the old account using just your bank book and 
identification, that means you’d have to wait seven more days for the 
new cash card just to be able to use it. Then again, we can’t make you 
a new cash card, anyway.” 

“So the way we’re doing it, I’ll be able to access my money in 
seven days, when you make a new cash card.” 

The man sucked air through his teeth again. 

“Actually, no. It’ll take three additional days to transfer the 
money from your old account here to your new account here.” 

I looked at my feet. I looked at my feet long enough for that guy 
to bow his head, breathe shrilly through his teeth, and apologize in 
the loudest voice he could manage. 

“I’m going to go get an official seal,” I said. 

Zazen Joe Hardpuncher walked beneath sleepy sunlight to the 
shopping promenade of Ikebukuro Sunshine City. Schoolgirls just off- 
duty ate pancakes and crepes in front of movie houses, vending 
machines, and arcades. Puncher and I found Tokyu Hands, which is a 
housewares store the way a bag of garbage is a buffet lunch. I went 
up to the official seals counter. They were six hundred yen. I only had 
four hundred yen left over from the photo booth. 

“Can I have two hundred yen, Punch?” I asked. 

Puncher put one hand on his guitar to keep it steady. He pulled 
out his duct-tape wallet. He gave me a thousand yen bill. 

“Keep the change, bro,” he said. 

“T’ve been keeping your change all day,” I said. “I’ll try giving it 
back for once.” 

“Nah, man, I hate change. I fear change. You keep it.” 

I pointed at the simplest official seal. 

“That one,” I said. 

The guy behind the counter grabbed it. He was wearing an 
apron and thick yellow gloves. He had one of those assayer’s 
eyepieces in his hand. He stuck it into his eye and looked over the 
bottom of the seal. 

“T can probably only fit four letters on here,” he said. 

“My name is twenty-two katakana letters long.” 

He tittered. “Pick the four you like.” 
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I picked the four I like. 

“Would I be able to use that in a bank?” 

He shrugged. “Just make sure you hold onto it for life.” 

I pointed to my Levi's jeans’ key pocket. It was full of guitar 
picks. 

“T’ll put it right in here.” 

The guy got to work on my seal. He said it would take twenty 
minutes. We went outside to enjoy a little walk. We walked down to 
the end of Sunshine City. That took five minutes. We walked past a Bic 
Camera. I remembered my Bic Camera point card. 

“Oh no,” I said. 

“What?” 

“T had like sixty thousand yen worth of points on my Bic Camera 
point card. 61,236 points, I think” 

“T could have used that to buy groceries for three years.” 

“T guess we could go in and ask about it.” 

The cashier was a clear-skinned kid with a long face and 
straight hair. I explained my situation in a single short paragraph. 

“My wallet was stolen. It had my point cards inside. My alien 
resident registration card was inside, too. The only ID I have is my 
passport. Can I get my points back? Or at least cancel the card so the 
thief can’t get a Nintendo Wii and six awful games with my points?” 

“Tf the thief hasn’t used them, we can both cancel the card and 
issue a new one today.” 

“Really?” 

“Let me see that passport. Write your name in katakana right 
here.” 

I did as I was told. 

“What’s your address?” 

“You want me to write it down?” 

“No, I mean, I’ve got it on the computer screen right here. I’m 
just asking as an identification procedure.” 

I told him my address. 

“That’s not it,” he said. 

“Oh. Of course that’s not it. I’ve moved since I made this card.” 

I gave him Funako’s address. 

“Still not it.” 

I gave him the address of Drew’s place in Ukima-Funado. 

“Still not it.” 

I took a deep breath. I tried to remember Kaoru’s address. 

“Ts it some address in Chiba? Urayasu?” 

The boy’s eyes flitted to the computer monitor. 

“Nope. Guess again.” 

“Oh,” I said. I blinked. “It’s somewhere in Kita-Urawa. The 
apartment has “Tokiwa’ in the title.” 

“That’s it,” he said. He pressed a button. He handed me a new 
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point card. “61,236 points,” he said. 

“Wow. That was easy.” I laughed uneasily. “Sorry about 
forgetting the address so many times. My life’s been, like...” I 
extended an index finger and drew a series of ascending right angles. 

“Like a pyramid? A step pyramid? Like a ziggurat.” 

“T mean, I meant more like a staircase. It’s been moving up. 
Though yes. Like a ziggurat.” 

“Tt says you've never used any points. You just keep buying 
things and storing them up. You know, if you go a year without using 
your point card while shopping at a Bic Camera, you lose all your 
points.” 

“Do you make a lot of money from people losing their points?” 

The kid shrugged. “I guess we make some.” 

We walked back to Tokyu hands. We watched the guy finish up 
making my Official seal. 

When he was done, he put it into a little white paper envelope- 
bag. He taped it shut. 

“Four hundred for the materials, two hundred for labor,” he 
said. “Plus tax. That’s six hundred and thirty.” 

I gave him the thousand yen. He was about to put it into the 
register. 

“Wait,” I said. I dug out two of the hundred-yen coins left over 
as change from the photo booth. “Here,” I said. I handed them to him. 

“What, man?” Hardpuncher said. 

“T want a five-hundred-yen coin for change.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt’s gold.” 

The cashier handed me the coin. 

“Gold,” he said, in chopped-up English. “For you.” 

I took it. “Thanks.” 

“You’re a weird guy,” Hardpuncher said. 

“Economics was born the moment the first caveman saw his first 
sunrise reflected off the surface of a lake.” 

“Huh.” 

“Shiny things, Puncher,” I said. I looked at the cashier. I held up 
the bag. “Thanks for this.” 

“Thank you for your patronage.” 

I turned around to go. I stopped. I turned back around. I did the 
Columbo “One More Thing” thing. 

“One more thing,” I said. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Don’t you need to see my ID for this?” 

He bowed slightly. 

“No.” 

“In that case, can I make another one that says ‘Ichiro Suzuki’?” 

He laughed. “If you like,” he said. 
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I gave him a head-bow and left. 

A half an hour later, I had the bank account papers filled out. 
The girl stepped back into the sprawling, bustling (papers on tables, 
rotary phones ringing like metal crickets, people shuffling in slipper- 
feet to and from one another’s desks) bank office behind her. She 
stood in front of a man’s desk. He opened a small eyeglasses case. He 
put on a pair of golden spectacles. He held the paper by one corner, 
between two fingers, like he was wearing rubber gloves (he wasn’t 
wearing rubber gloves). He squinted at that paper like he was looking 
at a magic eye puzzle, or like someone had handed him a cold dead 
fish and told him it was a live baby tiger. She bowed at him six times, 
her shoulders quivering: she was speaking. I couldn’t hear what she 
was Saying. The man exhaled. His lips moved away from his teeth. He 
set the paper down. He took off his golden eyeglasses. He put them on 
the desk in front of him. He folded his hands atop his desk. He looked 
to his right. His chin almost on his shoulder, he spoke a single 
sentence. He looked back up at the girl. She bowed. He beheld the top 
of her head. He spoke two syllables. She stood up. She turned with a 
click of her heels. She walked toward us, fists pumping. She gave me 
a little bow, her hands folded atop her abdomen. She released the 
bow. She spoke. 

“T’m so terribly sorry to have to ask this of you, sir, and thus it is 
with great fear that I begin my request: we’re going to need to see a 
photograph of you at the Sumitomo Mitsui Banking Corporation’s 
Shinjuku West Exit Branch on the day of October 11th, 2001.” 

“Now you're just making this up. I do not have sucha 
photograph. Why would I have such a photograph?” 

She bowed again. “Are you absolutely certain, sir, that you don’t 
have such a photograph?” 

“Y-yes,” I said. “My company applied for me.” 

“T will return in a moment. It is a disgusting, hateful disservice 
to you: however, I must make you wait for a few more minutes.” 

She turned and pumped back over to her seated superior. She 
bowed twice. He put his hands on the lip of his desk. He pushed his 
chair back while she was still speaking. He stood up and turned his 
back to her. She went on speaking. She bowed once. He pressed his 
hands into the small of his back. He looked at the clock. She bowed 
again. He made a motion with his right hand: elbow against his hip, 
pointing his index and middle fingers together upward and to the 
right. His head turned to the left, he spoke three syllables. The girl 
bowed one more time and came back to me. 

She gave a sharp bow. 

“Tt will take two weeks longer than previously stated to reissue 
your bank card. On the day it is ready, we will need you to come back 
here and submit a blood and hair sample.” 

“Okay.” 
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“The world is broken, Punch,” I told Puncher while we were 
eating some greasy spaghetti in Saizerya on his dime, an hour later. 

“So fix it,” he said. 

I thought about it for a second. 

I didn’t know how to fix it. 

We talked on, instead, about how great it must have been to 
love music and own a radio in 1950s Italy. 

“This music is so chill they could exile Siberia to it,” Puncher 
said. 


In a few hours, I was back home, burying that hole. I was more 
like smacking the shovel on top of the fresh dirt. In order to bury the 
hole, I had had to dig a hole around where the hole had been, and 
then fill that hole-hole with the dirt I’d used to dig it, plus dirt from 
another location, a location which now included a hole. I had the 
window closed and the air-conditioning on the “natural breeze” 
setting. It felt almost like being outside, though not enough to make 
me believe the window was open. 

I sat back. I turned on the Xbox 360 to play Halo 3 with Annie. 
She wasn’t online. I got onto my computer. I found her on chat. 

“Do you want to play Halo?” 

“T’m breaking up with my boyfriend right now. Give me a couple 
of minutes.” 

A couple of minutes turned into a couple of hours. I played 
“Love in the Time of Global Warming” over and over again on my 
guitar. It needed a blazing-fast guitar solo. I tried to write one. 
Someone came up and knocked on my window. I looked outside. It 
was a hobo. 

“Can you at least close your curtains?” he asked. “Every time I 
walk past here, I see you sitting in here in your boxers and it’s 
vaguely disturbing.” 

I snapped awake. My curtains were open. The cat was gone. The 
cat had probably been gone all day, ever since the cops brought the 
dog around. 

I picked up my phone. I texted the girl who I’d met at 7-Eleven 
and then taken back to my place for an entire night of hard sex and 
soft conversation two years that felt like a decade earlier. I thought to 
be flattering. 

“Today, a hobo broke into my house and stole my wallet. Then I 
kind of got arrested for not having my gaijin card. When the cops 
were in my house later dusting for fingerprints, and they asked me if I 
had any suspicions about who it might have been, I immediately 
thought of you.” 

Her reply was immediate, and brief, and it contained a curious 
use of punctuation. 
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“T don’t even remember where you live?” 


In two years, this girl’s existence somewhere in this nation had 
expanded to the size of a legend. She was on my mind often, as a 
thing that might have been. Then I called to her, and she answered 
immediately. Our private legend was only ever the size of a living 
room. Her distance from me was only ever as far away as my 
fingernails from my nose. 

I played Halo 3 with Annie. We were near the end. We were 
trying to climb a hill that was teeming with freakish alien monster- 
jerks. We were mostly in it for the conversation. Wireless earpiece in 
my ear, game controller in my hand, feet bare, shirt off, I talked to a 
woman an ocean away. | think she’d broken up with her boyfriend 
because he was boring. You never know with people. She said in so 
many words that he was uninspired. I told her about my day. Then I 
told her about Nancy Hua. 

“This girl emailed me once. Two years ago. It was about my 
journal. Her name was Nancy Hua. Her name was Nancy, she was 
probably Chinese, and her email address was ‘at MIT dot edu’. In my 
reply I asked her to marry me.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said she would think about it. I went to her blog. I read 
every post on her blog. I read it once a day. She was fascinating. Then 
I stopped reading. Maybe I’d gotten busy with work. Today, tonight, 
right before you messaged me about playing Halo, I looked her up in 
my Gmail history. I realize I never replied to the email where she said 
she would think about my marriage proposal. I went back to her blog. 
She’d stopped updating it a year and a half ago. Eighteen months ago. 
I’d never seen her final entry. Until today, I’d had this impression that 
I’d been reading her blog every day for a long time. Really, it’d only 
been six months. I’d also had this impression that I hadn’t read her 
blog for about six months. Really, it’d been a year and a half.” 

Annie’s voice went soft. “Do you think something happened?” 

“To who?” 

“T mean, to you. Do you think something happened to you? 
Something you maybe can’t articulate?” 

“Well, if it did, I wouldn’t be able to articulate it.” 

“T know that. I mean, do you think it might have happened?” 

“In a ‘just in case’ kind of way, I would say I do feel like 
something had happened. I would say that something like that is 
happening to me every waking millisecond of the day.” 


Three years previous, I’d written an essay about my ex- 
girlfriend, Sihyang. The essay was a Google bomb. It’s still the first 
search result for her name. I wrote that she was beautiful and that I 
would always be in love with her. I wrote it on her birthday: 
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September 11th, 2005. One year later, like magic, she’d searched for 
her name on Google. Maybe she was feeling sentimental on her 
birthday. She emailed me. She said she was sorry that she never kept 
her promise to love me and wait for me forever. I immediately replied: 
“T’m busy right now, though I’d like to at least take the time to say 
happy birthday. I’ll email you again in a couple of minutes.” 

One year later, I was trapped in an elevator in the Sakuraya 
electronics store in Shibuya on a stuffy, miserable, rainy day. 
Shoulder-to-shoulder, nose-to-back-of-head with a dozen other busy 
men, I contemplated the possible locations of this elevator. Maybe it 
was buried at the bottom of the ocean. Maybe it was in the luggage 
compartment of a zeppelin flying over the rainforest of Congo. It took 
an hour for that elevator to work again. Luckily, we weren’t in some 
after-hours office building over a four-day holiday weekend. We were 
in an electronics store in rush hour, in a country where people always 
need electronics every day. When the elevator opened, we all got out, 
never looking at one another. 

I went to the clock in Hachiko crossing, an hour late for an 
appointment with a friend. He didn’t have a phone. I waited for him 
for three minutes, thinking maybe he was just that eager to hang out. 
I watched a skyscraper-tall television image of a computer-animated 
brachiosaurus on the Tsutaya building across the street, and 
remembered I hadn’t ever gotten back to Sihyang. “A couple of 
minutes” had turned into a year. 

A year later, I was eating conveyor-belt sushi in Minami-Senju 
with my friend Wayne and his girlfriend on September 11th. A month 
after that was the sixth anniversary of my first coming to Japan. That 
night, I realized that “a couple of minutes” had turned into two years 
and a month. 


A week fell away, an apple off the side of a suspension bridge. It 
was easy, living without money. I had beans and a water filter pitcher. 
I had guitar scales to learn. I ran eight miles a night. 

My new Visa card arrived the same day my new Sumitomo bank 
card showed up. That same day, the company where I’d had the job 
interview told me they wanted to hire me. They wanted me to start in 
a month. 

I bought a guitar. It was a sapphire blue Gibson SG. I play that 
guitar every day. I played it today. (I played it ten minutes ago.) It’s 
on the sofa next to me. 

I went into the studio the day I bought the guitar. Andrew 
“Lunchbreak” Bush met me there. The two of us threw something 
together. 

“That kind of sounded like something,” he’d said. 

We listened to the recording in Sazieriya. 

“First advice to people wanting to learn how to play the guitar,” 
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I said, “is to buy a two-thousand-dollar guitar.” 
“And it plays itself?” 
“No. Then you feel stupid if you don’t play it.” 


I met The Green-Haired Girl in Ikebukuro the next day, my 
guitar case in my hand. I didn’t use any effects pedals for those first 
couple of weeks with my SG. I wanted to be like a real rocker and just 
plug the thing right into a huge amp. It was an idea so compelling I 
was willing to ride the bus to Ikebukuro and do it by myself. I tried 
bringing my old Big Muff once, and the guitar’s sound was so fat and 
menacing that I simply couldn’t get my head around the fuzz. 

It was an overcast, gloomy day. We stood in front of the station, 
looking out across the crosswalk at the building that had once held 
the English school where I’d attended on-the-job training six years 
ago to the day. That was the place where the flat-topped Chinese- 
Canadian boy had told me the girl who had liked me had died, struck 
by wind, fallen off a roof. It was a day much like this one. Only, back 
then, the popular music playing on a ten-second loop from the nearby 
jumbo television screen was of a higher pedigree. 

As Murasaki Shikibu had postulated in The Tale of Genji, art and 
the world were in a constant state of poisoned decline, together. 

Murasaki Shikibu never lived to see a green-haired girl in a 
“Popples” T-shirt and big sea-foam green lensless Ray-Bans. How can 
I ever write literature? I probably can’t. 

“T only have a couple of hours,” The Green-Haired Girl said. She 
fished an envelope full of coupons out of her purse. “We can either go 
to the aquarium, or the planetarium.” 

“Which do you want to go to?” 

“Well, the aquarium being on the roof of a shopping mall sounds 
a little sketchy. I’ve never been to a planetarium.” 

“Let’s go to the planetarium.” 

The planetarium was on the roof of the Sunshine City shopping 
mall, next door to the aquarium. The Green-Haired Girl turned in her 
two vouchers. 

“People just keep giving me these things.” 

“T wonder if free-pass vouchers are the only reason anyone does 
anything like this.” 

“What’s the planetarium show about?” 

“It says on the brochure it’s about the Southern Cross. It’s a 
‘tour of the constellations of the southern hemisphere’.” 

The opening credits of the planetarium show consisted of thirty 
seconds of a pop song about as much fun as chewing on a cold, 
unused condom. Following this was ten seconds of blackness, silence, 
and a single credit indicating the name of the pop band -- Gospellers -- 
and that the song was all rights reserved some record label. The 
narrator introduced himself. He turned out to be one of the singers 
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from the band Gospellers. I think there are maybe twelve guys singing 
in that band. I’m not going to look it up. He talked the way every 
young guy who doesn’t talk like a gorilla talks on Japanese television: 
he sounded like he’d just run up four flights of stairs after smoking a 
single lady cigarette. Each sentence terminated in a molecule-wide fit 
of theatrical breathlessness. He told us he was going to show us stars 
we wouldn’t be able to see without a plane ticket to Australia. By the 
end of the show, I wanted to fly to Australia just to spite him. The 
Green-Haired Girl fell asleep, the photosynthetic bun atop her head 
pointing the exact opposite direction as my right ear. 

The end of the program loomed. The announcer said he was 
going to show something special. I folded my hands on my knee. He 
showed us Ayer’s Rock -- he called it Ayer's Rock, not Uluru -- in 
Australia. It’s the largest single rock in the world, he said -- and was 
right -- and it is also home to a unique restaurant which, he assured 
uS, was very special. 

It’s an outdoor restaurant. You pay ahead of time. They take you 
out there by bus. The restaurant is candlelit. Reservations are 
exclusive. They sit you at tables in the desert. They serve you soup, 
salad, appetizers, a main course, and dessert, as the sun sets. When 
dinner is finished and all the plates are cleared, the waiters, acting on 
a secret signal, blow out all the candles at all the tables. The shock of 
the sudden total darkness leaves every patron silent. Then their 
human eyes adjust, and there we are, on planet earth, beneath an 
ocean of stars. 

“You can see more Stars in the clear sky in the vicinity of Ayer’s 
Rock than you can anywhere else in the world,” the announcer 
assured me. I swallowed. “If you’re ever in the area, I recommend you 
check out this special restaurant.” I breathed in my nose. I was full of 
the sudden impression that someone had stolen my surprises from 
me. They had walked in and taken them from my bedroom and closed 
the door on the way out. I felt as though I had not only already been to 
this special restaurant near Ayer’s Rock, I had worked there, for tired, 
bored decades. 

I watched The Green-Haired Girl’s porcelain profile under the 
lights of the end credits and the drone of shredded-newspaper- 
flavored pop music. 

In a half an hour, we were in a curry shop. I ate a curry. The 
Green-Haired Girl sat across from me with her hands in her lap. She 
smiled. She stared at my fingertips, my hands, my neck. She handed 
me a napkin when I was finished. 

“Aren’t you going to eat something?” I asked her. 

“T’m not hungry,” she said. 

Twenty minutes later, we were in Starbucks. I was drinking a 
chai latte. She watched me drink it. 

“Aren’t you going to drink something?” 
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“T’m not thirsty.” 

She watched me with every atom of her eyes. She kept her 
fingertips pressed together, her elbows bent, her hands hovering in 
front of her chest. 

“This is just like a real date,” she said. 

“Tt is.” 

Her phone buzzed. She looked at it. She snapped it shut. She 
put it into her bag. 

“T love you so much,” she said. Tears were welling up in the 
corners of her eyes. 

“You do.” 

I reached across the table. I tentatively touched the green bun 
on top of her head. Her head flinched backward at a great velocity. 
The fingertips of both of her hands dug into her muscleless knee flesh. 
She shivered hard enough to scatter bacteria. Her bottom lip was 
shaking. She got up without saying anything. She went to the 
bathroom. She came back two minutes later. 

“T have to go to a party now,” she said. 

I walked her to the station. I told her I was going to take the bus 
home. She gave me a little bow. 


The Arakawa ward office called me as I was about to get ona 
plane to Los Angeles. They said they had my new alien resident 
registration certificate and that they would hold onto it for six days 
before destroying it. I said I would be gone for seventeen days. They 
had been bluffing: when I got back, they still had it. 

I’d planned to spend my first night in Annie’s house playing 
Super Mario Galaxy with her. I’d brought my Nintendo Wii from Japan 
expressly for that purpose. The game turned out to not be any fun at 
all. I felt like maybe, in addition to being a child all those years ago 
when Super Mario Bros. 3 obsession struck me, I might have also 
been stupid. 

Annie had two Lou Malnatti’s pizzas in the freezer. She turned 
on the oven. 

“These just arrived this morning, before I went to pick you up at 
the airport.” 

“They shipped them all the way from Chicago?” 

“They put them on dry ice and FedEx them.” 

“That’s amazing.” 

“Every year, on my birthday, I order a Lou Malnatti’s pizza for 
myself.” 

“That’s great. Every year on my birthday, I buy myself a new 
pair of glasses.” 

“T had my surgery on my seventeenth birthday.” 

“Oh, you didn’t tell me it was on your birthday.” 

She’d had ovarian cancer. They removed her uterus. 
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“When I first woke up after the surgery, all I wanted was pizza 
from Lou Malnattis.” 

“When I had my hernia surgery, I couldn’t eat for two weeks.” 

“Did your stomach hurt?” 

“No, the prospect of using the toilet after was terrifying.” 

“That’s awful.” 

“T lost ten pounds.” 

Annie put a pizza in the oven. I helped set the table. She poured 
a glass of red wine. I drank a Diet A&W Root Beer. Then I opened 
another. I sat by the window, looking out over Los Angeles in the 
direction of Hollywood. Her apartment was one of those places that 
felt like it was from a movie. You could photograph it in such a way 
that made it look like just one room in an endless mansion. 

“Tt was only a week after the surgery and my boyfriend was 
already saying, ‘So I can just like come in you all I want, right?’” 

“Man. What a jerk. What did you say?” 

“T broke up with him.” 

“Immediately?” 

She looked at her wine. 

“Not immediately.” 

“Ts that when you became a lesbian?” 

She thought it over for a second. 

“I suppose.” 

“And now you’re not a lesbian anymore.” 

“Not for the time being, no.” 

Somewhere out there, in that neighborhood, a stray cat was 
making a broken phonograph sound. 


Annie’s apartment building had one of those guys who sits on 
the steps by the entrance. 

“He’s an aspiring writer,” Annie said. “He’s a little weird. He’s 
probably a decent guy.” 

Annie and I went to the coffee shop. The guy said hello to us on 
the way out. 

The woman who ran the coffee shop was also the voice of 
Princess Daisy in the Mario Party, Mario Tennis, and Mario Golf 
games. 

“He plays games,” Annie said to the girl. “Say something for 
him.” 

“Say what?” 

“Anything,” Annie said. 

“Hi, I’m Daisy!’” she exclaimed. It was great. 

“Have you ever met Charles Martinet, the voice of Mario?” I 
asked her. 

“Of course I have,” she said. “Nintendo flies us up to Seattle 
every time they need us to record voices for a new game. They put 
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him up in the hotel room next door to mine last time.” 

Annie paid for my coffee. I said I’d pay for something for her. I 
ended up not doing that. 

We went to a vintage clothing shop. I found a fantastic white fur 
coat. 

She bought it. She put it on. We drove back to her 
neighborhood. She parked across the street from her apartment 
building. Some Greenpeace members with a clipboard and a donation 
bucket stopped us before we could cross the street. I talked to them 
for a minute while Annie stared at them through sunglasses. They 
didn’t mention the fur coat. Annie went across the street and upstairs 
to get something from her apartment. 

“Aren’t you guys supposed to, like, pour red paint on her coat?” 

“That’s not Greenpeace,” one of the girls said. 

“Tt’s not? Who is it?” 

“T think it’s PETA,” one of the girls said. 

“They were hot,” Annie said, when we were back in the car. 

“They were pretty okay,” I said. 

“You know what the guy on the step asked me when I went back 
into my apartment?” 

“What?” 

“He said, ‘How long is your brother in town?’” 

“Oh man. What did you say?” 

“T said, ‘He’s not my brother’.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘That’s good, because you guys seem a little too close 
to be brother and sister’.” 

I looked her up and down. Maybe she did look like my sister. I 
was even more attracted to her than before. 

We went to a museum. We went to the New Balance store. I 
bought a pair of shoes. We went to a bar with a karaoke machine. 
Annie’s friends were there. One of them had just gotten an enviable 
job in television. He wasn’t at the bar that night. He was at home 
doing something to prepare for his upcoming career. Maybe he was 
sniffing cocaine. 

Comedians struck me as morose people to have a casual 
conversation with. It’s like they’re all afraid of being funny. They don’t 
want anyone to steal their material. Every time someone said 
something that bordered on clever, someone asked, “Is that a bit?” 

One guy was saying to another guy, “I said his cast member 
photo made him look gay. And he immediately jumped down my throat 
about it. All this aggression came out. I insinuated that he’s not going 
to make it far in this business with that attitude. He said I was jealous. 
That really came out of nowhere. Of course I’m not jealous.” 

“Of course you’re not jealous of him. I’m not jealous of him. 
None of us are jealous of him.” 
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They were talking about this guy like he was dead. 

“So, hey, guys,” I said, “if we go down to the Scientology temple 
right now and sign up, how soon after that do you reckon we’d be 
legally permitted to tell people, ‘Hi, I’m a Scientologist’? Do we have 
to go through training, first?” 

One guy looked me right between the eyes. 

“Ts that a bit?” 

I sang a song in Japanese. It was the only song I liked which 
happened to be both in Japanese and in that karaoke machine. 

“Was that a bit?” some guy asked me. 

“No. That was an actual language some people developed over 
thousands of years.” 

That night, Annie returned my pillow and blanket from the 
closet in the hall to the sofa in the living room. She put on a T-shirt 
with a monkey on it and a pair of billowy flannel pajama pants. We 
stood with our backs against opposite sides of her bedroom door 
frame. 

“Do you think you’ll ever be in love again?” she asked. 

I already was. 

“T don’t know.” 

“That thing that happened with Sihyang -- am I pronouncing her 
name correctly?” 

“T don’t think anyone can pronounce her name correctly.” 

“That thing with Sihyang -- would you say you’ve never gotten 
over that?” 

“T would say I’ve never gotten over anything.” 

“And you knew that thing with Ferozan was over well before it 
was Over.” 

“T did.” 

“Why did you wait so many years to write that thing to Sihyang, 
telling her you loved her?” 

I took a breath. “I don’t know. One day, I looked her up on the 
internet. I found her Flickr. She had a cat. A few months later, I 
looked at her Flickr again. She had ultrasound photos.” 

“Oh shit,” Annie said. The word had been delivered with enough 
force to twist a football until it broke in two. She looked at the floor. It 
was Clean. She looked me in the eye. “So that’s when you wrote that 
thing.” 

“That’s when I wrote that thing.” 

“So when you wrote that thing, you already knew it was too 
late.” 

“Tt was always too late.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I’d already done something to her I couldn’t forgive her 
if she forgave me for it.” 

“Oh,” Annie said. 
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I realized I wasn’t looking her in the eye. I wasn’t looking at 
anything. I looked her in the eye. She was already looking me in the 
eye, even as I looked away from her. 

She spoke. “I hope--I hope that the next time you love 
somebody, you can tell them that.” 

“T do, too,” I said. 

Annie: I was in love with you before you said that. And I still am! 
Hello. This entire novel is a love letter to you. Well, you, and someone 
else (and someone else (and someone else)). 

“T want to kiss you right now,” she said. 

“You probably should, because I certainly am not man enough to 
kiss you.” 

We had sex for a week. 

We went to San Francisco. Annie took lots of photos. The owner 
of the bed and breakfast thought we were married. Annie had shown 
me how to straighten my hair, and she was letting me use her 
shampoo and conditioner. I looked at myself in every shiny surface. I 
liked the way I looked a little bit more than I’d liked the way I looked 
before straightening my hair. I resolved to buy a hair straightener the 
day I got back to Tokyo. 

For the drive back, I recommended the Pacific Coast Highway. 

“PCH,” Annie called it. 

Our dinner with my friends Eric-Jon and Wolf ran a little late. 
We ate at the Golden Era vegan restaurant on O’Farrell. We drove 
Eric-Jon back to Oakland. We stopped at his apartment to see how 
he’d been living. By the time we got onto PCH, it was already deep 
into the night. Eventually, the guard rails evaporated. The streetlights 
disappeared. To the right of our Toyota Celica was a sheer cliff, and a 
yawning ocean a thousand feet below. 

The headlights caught a sign. It showed one of those squiggly 
lines with an arrow on the end of it. On a sign beneath that, the words 
“NEXT 73 MILES”. 

“T can’t take this,” Annie said. “This is terrifying.” 

We pulled over to a guardrailed gravel shoulder meant for 
sightseers. We couldn’t see the cliffs for all the darkness. Annie left 
the engine running. I got out of the car. I pressed my hands into my 
back. Annie cut the engine and joined me outside the car. I looked out 
at the ocean. After a moment, I realized I could see it. I looked up. I 
gasped. 

Prior to that moment I’d never looked at a million of anything at 
one time. Maybe I’d seen trillions of water molecules in an ocean ora 
bathtub. Technically, however, I’d never seen a million things I could 
have counted if I’d had the time. There they were: a million or more 
stars, everywhere, all around us. Annie and I stared at the stars in 
silence. I found myself not breathing anymore, for a time. I 
remembered the names of a few science-fiction authors and 
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astronomers who had spent their lives writing about the universe and 
how it would be an awful waste of space if humans were alone in this 
ocean of everythingness. 

“This is beautiful,” Annie said. 

“T’ve never seen anything like this,” I said. 

It felt micro-terrible to have gotten so old in the process of 
progressing to that moment. She and I should have been born that 
way. Then everything would have worked out. 

The problem with Annie was that I didn’t yet love her more than 
I hated myself. 

We almost ran out of gas. We made it to Santa Cruz with a 
blinking fuel light. We fueled up. A hotel and a few hours later, we 
were on the road in daylight. The ocean was scary. Eventually, the 
coastline met the sea level. We stopped at another gas station. 

“Thank you for this,” Annie said, behind the wheel. “Thank you 
for all of this.” 

A week later, she cried when the taxi came to take me to the 
airport. She didn’t want to drive me. 

“T don’t know how I would ever get back here.” 

She’d come to spend Christmas and New Year’s with me in 
Tokyo a month and a half later. I’d tell you what happened then, and 
what a cold jerk I was; I would outline the things I didn’t say that I 
should have said, though if I did that I’d only end up feeling so stupid 
I’d have to stop writing this thing. 

Let’s try: I should have never taken that job. 

That’s enough for now. 

No: there I am, leaving her at Suehirocho Station. She’s going 
to get on the Ginza Line to Ueno so she can then take the Keisei Line 
to Narita Airport, and I’m walking back to Akihabara Station to take 
the Hibiya Line straight home to Minami-Senju. I could have taken the 
Ginza Line with her. That could have been an extra five minutes. What 
would have happened to me in those five minutes? There she is in the 
bright sun of a frigid afternoon; her skin is so clear she’s practically a 
ghost, and she’s smiling so widely -- this can’t be real -- that it 
requires a momentary masterstroke of psychological calculus to 
convince myself that she isn’t thinking I’m probably the worst person 
in the world. She says she had a good time. Oh my god, Annie, how 
was that a good time? I was so sad and weird I could barely breathe 
that whole time. And there it is, alive for a moment and then scattered 
on the ground, the tired Japanese metaphor of cherry blossoms: you 
were the best and happiest thing that had ever happened to me! And 
here you are, one small fraction of the word count of my life’s story. 

And there you are, curled fingers gently clawing your bottom lip 
as your eyes redden as I close the taxi door; the look on your face says 
you’re afraid every blink of your eyes is forever. At the end of all of 
this (and the rest of this (it’s certainly not over)), none of us can safely 
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say that each fade-in-fade-out is not its own forever. 
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Back in Tokyo, it was raining. Every light was the color of a 
streetlight. I deposited newly bought bottles of Bed Head Self 
Absorbed Shampoo and Conditioner in my bathroom. I went to 
Akihabara to meet my friend Stabo for an Indian curry. While waiting 
for him, I went to Yodobashi Camera and got a hair straightener. 

“You start your new job next week,” Stabo said, telling me 
something I already knew. 

“T hope the people there aren’t jerks,” I said. 

“Man. What if they are?” 

“Then we'll see.” 

That night, I got home to find the milk was finished. I took my 
wallet, my passport, and my key. I headed out to 7-Eleven. I watched 
the black shadow of a police officer standing in front of the white-lit 
police box. I waited at the crosswalk in front of the 7-Eleven, eyes 
down, hand over the top of my glasses to avoiding getting fat and lazy 
raindrops in. I heard the bird-chirping blind-aid. I took off walking. 
Halfway across, I saw a shopping bag lying in the middle of the road. 
It was wrapped in a plastic rain cover. I picked it up without 
hesitation. I walked into the 7-Eleven. I bought my milk. I walked back 
home. I put the shopping bag on my sofa. I thought about taking it to 
the police. Then I remembered what they’d done to me the last time I 
tried to return something I’d found. I opened the shopping bag. Inside 
was a box wrapped in tissue paper. Inside the box wrapped in tissue 
paper was a scarf wrapped in tissue paper. It was a gray men’s 
Burberry scarf. I put it around my neck. I went to look at myself in the 
mirror. It was the exact perfect thing for me to have around my neck. 
I tentatively looked at the receipt. The buyer had paid cash. I felt a 
little sad. I still feel a little sad, every time I wear that scarf today. 

I didn’t wear that scarf for my first couple days on the job. Then, 
the first day I did, I left it on my office chair when I went to the 
bathroom. I came back and immediately noticed a tassel was missing. 
It had been cut cleanly off. 

“So that’s what we’re dealing with, here,” I thought. 

My job was, in a manner of speaking, to do push-ups in the 
middle of the boardroom table while everyone else talked about 
numbers -- and numbers. 

Our office was cave-like. No matter what color the sky outside, 
it felt overcast in there. I liked it. We had plenty of palm trees and 
ferns. I did my work. I gave them lots of creative suggestions and 
some not-creative ones. They loved the not-creative ones. 

After six months of this, I’d been living in a new designer condo 
for four months. My hair was fluffy yellow blades. My bangs were 
worthy of a Swedish schoolgirl. My glasses were these big black 
things with solid-gold studs on the corners of the frames. I was 
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coming to work every day in a pair of Adidas track pants, flip-flops, 
and tattered cashmere Lacoste sweaters I’d bought used at shops on 
the Koenji shopping street. I met my sister for lunch one day. She 
lived with her husband on the US Navy base in Yokosuka. She was in 
Tokyo for just the day. She told me, “You look like a real wildman. I 
can’t believe you’re my brother.” I told her, “You look like a real 
normallady. I can’t believe you’re my sister.” I don’t know if we got 
along too well. A month later, I met another sister, who was just 
passing through. Her husband was at a baseball game with some Air 
Force buddies. She told me about how she had wanted to be a 
veterinarian her whole life, and how she had failed at trying to 
become a veterinarian. I told her, “You’re twenty-four years old. 
There’s still time to become a veterinarian.” She told me, “That’s easy 
for you to say. You’re not the one who’s not a veterinarian.” I thought 
it over a bit. She was a little wrong, and mostly right. 

Six months passed. The bowling ball we were trying to push 
through a garden hose in the direction of the West Coast of the United 
States of America got stuck somewhere near the Isle of Midway. We 
hired a couple of guys to come into the office and tell us to do things 
like move the coffee machine. Things got worse before they got better 
-- assuming they got better. I never saw them get better. The big boys 
decided to call in an efficiency expert firm to tell us what we were 
doing wrong. They told us to seat our animators next to the character 
artists, and also to move the coffee machine again, and also that we 
owed them ten thousand dollars for their advice. We hired some more 
new guys. They were all business-school graduates who had gotten 
into videogames because they read that Nintendo was the only 
genuine Japanese business success story of the the decade. 

One of those guys had it in his head that he knew something 
about videogames. I don’t think he did. I’m judging by his absolute 
lack of knowledge of anything videogame-related. This was a guy who 
never took off his hat. He smoked so much he probably didn’t need to 
do laundry anymore. He caught colds maybe once every two weeks. 
When he wore a little surgical mask over his face, all you could see 
was his eyes. He looked like a ninja, with that mask and that awful 
hat. 

“Why are the controls described in this document?” the man 
asked at a meeting one day. Usually, it’s good to have someone 
around to ask the stupidest question possible at the worst time 
possible. 

I spoke: “Because I believe you should, at some point early in 
the creative process of making a videogame, be thinking as concretely 
as possible of the way the player of the videogame will, eventually, 
play the videogame.” 

“Why does it say you use the right trigger to shoot? Isn’t that 
weird?” 
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“Using a trigger to fire a gun, and with the finger in which most 
people would hold a gun, if their lives saw fit to escalate to such 
violence? Yes, maybe that seems weird to you.” 

“T can’t get my head around it,” the guy said. 

“Maybe you should take off your hat and try again.” 

The guy’s face went red. “Wh-what?” 

“Nothing. What button do you suggest we use for firing the 
gun?” 

“The X button.” 

“Why the X button? You know, it’s hard to use the X button to 
fire the gun with your thumb when you’re using the right analog stick 
with your thumb to aim the gun. This means you can’t aim and shoot 
at precisely the same time.” 

The director piped up: “The X button is how you fire the gun in 
Gears of War.” 

I aimed my right index finger at him. 

“Tt most certainly is not,” I said. 

“Tt most certainly is,” he said, standing up. “I played Gears of 
War.” 

“T play Gears of War twice a week,” I said. “Go get Gears of 
War. Put it in this Xbox 360 here.” 

The Junior Crew -- an androgynous, tiny girl whose purpose was 
to take notes -- spoke my name in a whisper. 

I looked down. “What?” 

“Do you want me to go get Gears of War?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

Twenty minutes later, the director was still stuck on the tutorial. 

“This is the problem,” I said. “This is all of the problem right 
here.” 

The guys went to lunch. I sat with Junior Crew and talked about 
Shakespeare. I ate black beans and brown rice and boiled spinach out 
of a bento box. I chewed a toothpick and watched videos on YouTube 
of Boris performing “Akuma no uta” live. I got up to go to the 
bathroom. Our bathroom was a cave of darkness and peace. It smelled 
like a pack of spearmint gum held an arm’s length away. It had been, 
for the longest time, impossible to feel any stress in that place. 

Both stalls were taken, as they often were, after lunch. The 
digestive system should take twenty-two hours to turn a meal into 
feces. This means people should generally be dumping two hours 
before lunch. The guys in our office must have eaten a lot of white 
rice, because they were always dumping after lunch, or not at all. 

I had just started feeling the hot steam of my yellow urine on 
the backs of my hands when one of the stall doors burst open. 

Hat Guy had his hands on his little belt buckle. He cleared his 
throat, a little wet toad of a sound. Under his breath, he muttered, 
“[Eight-syllable word-phrase people shout over and over again to one 
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another in the office every time they lock eyes or cross paths so as to 
kill any potential natural conversation].” 

He went over to the sink. He ran the water. He pumped soap all 
over his hands. He put his hands under the water. He rubbed his 
hands together with the force you’d use to skin a horse with a square 
of sandpaper. He went on frictioning his hands together under those 
cool mugshot lightbulbs for three minutes, then four minutes, long 
after I’d finished urinating. I looked at and listened to him halfway 
over my shoulder. His presence alone was breathing down my neck. 
He went on scrubbing and scrubbing as I stood, waiting, penis 
literally and figuratively in my hands. 

Finally, I locked eyes with his reflected image. 

He shouted the eight-syllable perfunctory office greeting with 
the volume of a boot camp cadet. He turned and dashed out of the 
bathroom without grabbing a paper towel. He left the water running. I 
dabbed a little bit on my fingertips. The water was a scalding 
temperature. I turned the water off and went back into the office. 

That night, in the gym in Ogikubo, I drank my nitric-oxide- 
boosting energy drink. I watched the news on the stair-climber while I 
warmed up. A piece of construction equipment had fallen over in some 
city to the south. I lifted weights until I felt like screaming. I ran on 
the treadmill until they said they were shutting the place down. 

I sat in a running-high daze in the deep stone bathtub of the 
basement. Maybe ten minutes had passed since the bespectacled, 
drippy-fat old man had started slapping the hot water in front of my 
face. 

“Japanese!” he was yelling, in Japanese. “Learn to speak 
Japanese!” 

“English!” I yelled, in Japanese. “Do you speak English?” 

“T don’t!” he yelled. 

“You’re welcome!” I said. 

The man looked confused. I suppose it doesn’t work as well as 
asking a British person if he speaks German (I’d never do that, by the 
way (not seriously, anyway)). 

After a moment, he went on slapping the surface of the 
bathwater. 

“Japanese! Learn to speak Japanese!” 

I closed my eyes. I Zen-focused him out of existence. It’s easy to 
program your own mind when you have a running high. I awoke to the 
sight of a gym employee wearing skin-tight swim shorts. “Good 
evening,” he said to me. “We’re closing up the showers.” 

Upstairs, the employee at the desk removed a paper-clipped-on 
Post-It note from my membership card. He handed back my 
membership card with two hands. He bowed, his face going parallel to 
the countertop. 

“Sir, I regret to inform you that your membership credentials 
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are suspect.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Another customer has filed a complaint against you.” 

“T think I know who it is,” I said. “Is it that fat guy with the 
Frankenstein face and hair and the tinted double-bridged glasses?” 

“We--we’re not at liberty to disclose who filed the complaint.” 

“What kind of complaint was it?” 

“The customer said you have a tattoo. He said he saw it while 
you were in the shower tonight.” 

“Look, the guy who said that is probably the same guy who is 
constantly telling me I need to learn to speak Japanese. My very first 
night in this gym I was taking a shower, and he poured a bucket from 
the ice bath over my head over the door. I turned around and yelled at 
him and he just let go of the bucket, let it drop to the floor, and 
walked away.” 

“You should have filed a complaint.” 

“T just didn’t want any trouble. I figured he was harmless. Also, 
bizarre people interest me. I wanted to see how deep his rabbit hole 
went.” 

“His ... rabbit hole?” 

“Maybe that doesn’t make sense in Japanese. So, do I have to 
strip to show you I don’t have a tattoo? I’ll do it right now.” 

The young girl doing busywork next to the guy looked down and 
grinned. 

“She'd like it, I can tell you that much. Well?” 

The girl looked up and flashed white teeth. Parts of her face 
could have belonged to a cosmetics model. 

“You don’t need to do that. We have a three-strikes system. If 
two more customers complain about the tattoo, we’ll have to 
terminate your membership.” 

“Well, in the case of those two other members also being 
pathological liars, I’ll gladly give y’all a little strip show.” 

“We can’t ask you to do that,” the guy said. 

“T’ll give her one,” I said, pointing to the girl. “She can tell you 
all about it when she comes back in to work the next morning." The 
girl blushed. She turned around and dismissed herself. 

That night, I slept with my guitar on my lap and headphones on 
my ears. The Green-Haired Girl had just gotten back to Tokyo from a 
wedding. 

“Tt was beautiful,” she said, about the wedding. “They were so 
in love with each other.” 

She fell asleep with an unopened bottle of water between her 
thighs and the back of her head against the wall behind my sofa. She 
was awake, and gone, before I woke up to shower. 

The next day, during the big game design meeting, suddenly 
everything went out the window again. The director decided the 
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character should be someone else. He should have a different job, a 
different face, and a different goal. 

“T have begun to suspect,” Hat Guy intoned, when it was his 
turn to intone, “that The Publisher is... to borrow a phrase from our 
foreign friend here, ‘jacking us around’. They said they like our 
proposed game design.” 

Really, it was my game design, and not theirs, though I was 
willing to share. 

“They told us to build a prototype.” 

“A year ago,” I said. 

Hat Guy ignored me. “However, I believe they might be lying to 
us. They might be saying they like the ideas more than they actually 
like them.” 

“Have you any evidence?” the lead planner said. The lead 
planner was a guy with a skin disease you could only see if you 
weren't having a good day. His prized possession, for the moment, 
was a Steel coffee thermos The Publisher had given him, free from 
their in-house gift shop, the day he and some other employees visited 
them in San Francisco. 

“As evidence,” Hat Guy said, “I present statistics cultivated from 
an American website called ‘Metacritic’. This website aggregates 
game review scores from dozens of outlets. American game 
developers often use this website as a tool for analyzing current 
videogame industry trends. Using this website, they obtain a greater 
interest in prominent features in more popular games.” 

“You’re talking about feature-sniping,” I said. “I thought The 
Publisher wanted to work with us because we make quirky, weird 
games beloved of interesting pop-art-lovers.” 

“We Will Gets The Precious,” the director said, maybe. “The 
Precious Money.” They were a bunch of slobbering idiots all of a 
sudden. “It Tells Us The Money Secret.” 

“Well,” Hat Guy said. He cleared his throat. It was that same 
little wet audio-toad. He made a little cough. “His game design calls 
for four guns.” 

“Four guns that each do three things, depending on how long 
you hold down the trigger before letting go to fire. And each of the 
three things the guns do have different effects on different body parts 
of different enemies of different colors. So it’s kind of like a Swiss- 
Army Gun.” 

Hat Guy shuffled the toad in his throat again. “His game design 
calls for four guns,” he repeated. “Meanwhile, I have noticed that 
shooting games scoring eighty percent or higher on Metacritic.com 
tend to include, on the average, twenty-four guns. Halo 3 has thirty- 
six guns. Halo 2 had thirty guns. Halo had twenty-six guns. The 
message is clear, and Bungie seems to be sending it: more guns 
equals a more advanced user experience.” 
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I groaned. “Halo also has tens of millions of dollars of Microsoft 
funding, and a team of three hundred of the most talented developers 
alive. We’ve got two million dollars and sixteen guys who I don’t even 
think went to middle school. This is such BS. Another word often used 
in reviews giving high scores to games is ‘innovation’. That means 
doing new stuff. What do you say? Let’s be different.” 

“T have prepared a list of guns we could put into our game. This 
list has been compiled with attention to instruction manuals and 
reviews of other popular games.” 

Hat Guy started handing the list around. 

“T have compiled a metaphor to use to insult you the moment I 
finish rolling my eyes all around this page,” I said. “It has been 
compiled with attention to a life spent disliking the majority of human 
beings.” 

The list slid to a stop in front of me. It was two pages. They were 
stapled. He’d killed a paper tree and an aluminum one. 

The list was written inside cells of a spreadsheet. Because of the 
width of the columns, it’d printed on two pages. A couple tweaks and 
he could have had it all on one page. Hat Guy was lazy in all the weird 
places. 

The first column was labeled “Number of gun”. The second was 
“Name of gun”. The third was “description of gun”. The fourth column 
was “game properties / optimum use of gun”. 

“First impressions are that you use the word ‘gun’ a lot fora 
spreadsheet labeled ‘list of guns’.” 

Hat Guy went drunk-like red in the face. 

The fifth column was “sound effect of gun”. I took a deep breath. 

Gun number one was “Pistol”. The description was, “This gun is 
a pistol”. Its “use” column was “for situations best suited to using a 
pistol”. 

Gun number two was “Heavy pistol”. Its description was, “This 
gun is a heavy pistol. It’s heavier than a regular pistol.” Its use 
column read, “This gun is for situations requiring a pistol slightly 
heavier than a regular pistol”. 

The next gun was “Machine pistol”. Then we had “Machine 
gun”, “Sub-machine gun”, “Heavy machine gun”, “Light machine 
gun”. This went on for twenty-four guns. 


. Pistol 

. Heavy pistol 

. Machine pistol 

. Heavy machine pistol 

. Silenced pistol 

. Silenced heavy pistol 

. Silenced heavy machine pistol 
. Machine gun 
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9. Sub-machine gun 

10. Heavy machine gun 
11. Light machine gun 
12. Super machine gun 
13. Giant machine gun 
14. Laser pistol 

15. Revolver 

16. Giant revolver 

17. Laser rifle 

18. Sniper rifle 

20. Machine sniper rifle 
21. Chain gun 

22. Heavy chain gun 
23. Tommy gun 

24. Silenced Tommy gun 


After checking to make sure every description included the 
word “gun” and the name of the gun, I flipped the sheet over. I folded 
my hands on top of the table. Everyone else was still looking at the 
paper and “Hmm” ing. 

“Unfortunately,” I said, “the metaphor I had prepared is still 
apt.” 

Hat Guy hadn’t sat down since handing out the paper. He 
swallowed with a little silenced heavy machine pistol sound. 

“Y-yes?” 

I looked him in the eye. “Have you ever stayed in a cheap motel 
by the American highway?” I asked. 

“Wh-what?” 

“Have you?” 

“T haven’t.” 

“Well, I have. I’ve stayed in a lot of cheap motels. I went ona 
road trip after graduating college. I went all over the place. I wanted 
to be a writer. I tried to do interesting things. It didn’t really work. I 
stayed in a lot of terrible motels.” 

Hat Guy touched his hat. He cleared his throat. He looked left, 
then right. Everyone else was still looking at his paper. 

He made an uneasy scoff. Then he cleared his throat. 

“What does this have to do with--” 

I cut him off: “Sometimes, the motels are filthy. Sometimes, 
right before you turn out the light, you see a cockroach flitting up the 
wall behind the television. Then you turn the light off. Now you have 
to sleep, knowing that thing is in the motel room somewhere with you, 
breathing the same air.” 

Hat Guy watched his fingers against the surface of the table. 

“What I’m saying is -- in this cheap motel room called the world, 
you are that cockroach, to me, right now.” 
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You could have flown a herd of gazelles through the ensuing 
silence. Ten seconds passed. Hat Guy sat down. 

Thirty silent seconds passed. The director snapped out of a 
sleep-like reading trance. 

“Hey!” he said. He called my name. “You’re being bizarre again. 
Try saying something constructive for a change, will you?” 

I cleared my throat. I flipped open the list. 

“First of all, I notice there’s no Silenced Machine Pistol. Second, 
it seems you’ve neglected to include shotguns. The shotgun was the 
only gun similar to guns similar to these that I had included in my 
design.” 

“Tt does not appear that shotguns are in season.” 

“In season’? Are you high? People love shotguns. Kids love 
shotguns. Were you never a child? Or did you just pop out wearing 
that hat and smacking the bottom of a hard pack of Lucky Strikes?” 

“Be nice!” The Director said. His face was maybe on the verge 
of smiling. 

That afternoon, I revised Hat Guy’s list, putting my four guns at 
the top and replacing the names and descriptions of all his guns with 
question marks. I watched a video on YouTube of Boris performing 
“Pink” live. 

That night, I took a dump in the gym toilet after drinking my 
nitric-oxide-boosting energy drink. The warning on the powder 
canister said to not shake the drink for any reason. It should have also 
warned you to not start working out immediately after you drink it, 
unless you want to ruin your pants. That drink turned defecation into 
a modern-art-creating process. Night after night, I gifted that toilet 
with a soft, more beautiful brick than the night before. 

I got out of the toilet stall that night to see the drippy-fat 
Frankenstein-man standing death-naked in the middle of the 
bathroom. His body shape belonged in a Martian community college 
science textbook diagram titled “Human (maybe)”. From behind his 
amber-tinted eyeglass lenses, he grunted at me. His eyeballs 
bullfrogged a little bit. He refused to move. 

“Excuse me,” I said. I really didn’t want any part of my body, 
even a clothed part, to touch his nudity for even an instant. This 
wasn’t for reasons of my not being gay. It was because I was afraid his 
mental disease would rub off on me like slime. 

He didn’t move. He stared at me. I coughed. He moved. He 
turned around, revealing the full glory of his white pubic afro and the 
clitoris-sized penis within. He sandwiched his back into a urinal. His 
face turned a shade of red reserved for the clothing of ladies in 
paintings. He crossed his flabby arms over his chest. He gave off a 
grunt stretched to the length of a private jet. His bum cheeks made a 
definite sound as they opened, slapped shut, and rippled. Through the 
bathroom mirror, I watched his face expressing angry relief. 
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“Hoofh,” he breathed. He stepped forward. He turned around. 
He trained a curled-up facial expression on the green-black, koala- 
sized, stringy turd lump in the urinal. 

He grunted at me. He thrust his four fingertips against the 
middle of my back. He pushed me over the sink while he ripped the 
bathroom door open. He marched out into the locker room. 

My hands were shaking. I wasn’t nervous or scared. It was that 
the B6 and B12 vitamins and nitric-oxide in my bloodstream were at 
near-toxic levels. I would suffer nerve damage if I didn’t exercise 
strenuously, and soon. BSN’s “N.O.X-plode” is a product whose 
motivational powers are tantamount to terrorism. 

Upstairs, the gym was on life-support. I turned the stair-climber 
up to a speed that would scare an epileptic. I huffed and puffed for 
eight minutes. I dashed over to the bench press. My pecs were 
supposed to have gotten enormous six months ago. They were being 
bad. I had to punish them. I could only punish them so much with all 
the aerobic exercise I’d been doing. My metabolism was -- well, if not 
a battleground, my metabolism was at the very least an argument 
between exasperated senators. A maybe-autistic man old enough to be 
Mister Magoo’s great-uncle was lying on his back on the bench press. 
He had his palm-heels against the bar. He didn’t have any weight on 
the bar. Again and again, pressing his palms gingerly to the bar, he 
screamed aloud, the sound of an astronaut taking a dump in his 
Spacesuit, in zero-gravity, in outer space. This went on for twenty 
minutes. The man didn’t do a single repetition. The bar didn’t budge. 

I needed him to get up and go. I needed to press some bench. If 
I didn’t bench-press first, I might as well have gone home and ordered 
a pizza with double cheese and chocolate cupcakes on top. The near- 
tangible weight of nitric oxide sprinting through my bloodstream was 
saying hello via every part of my body that was capable of shaking. 
The cells lining my throat felt and tasted something like they were 
making a sound only microscopic animals could hear. 

“Excuse me,” I said to a staff member. “I’d like to file a 
complaint.” My almost-nerve-damaging dose of B vitamins might have 
manifested itself in a series of facial ticks. 

The staff member was a Japanese guy who was definitely 
someone’s older brother, and he’d definitely played baseball in high 
school. 

“Yes?” he asked. “What’s the matter?” 

“There’s a guy over there hogging the bench press. Do you hear 
him? That’s him screaming. I think he might also own a child 
pornography collection.” 

The staff guy leaned forward, over the help desk. He peered 
down the tunnel of the gym, into the free weights area. 

“He’s been on there for at least twenty minutes. Actually, I was 
on the Stairmaster for eight minutes, and I definitely heard him 
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screaming while I was on there. I had thought it might have been 
someone beating a dog. Now I realize it was him.” 

The staff guy breathed through his teeth. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” he said. “He’s a long-time customer. He has 
special needs. We can’t turn away people with special needs.” 

“So you can’t kick out a guy who’s clearly mentally unstable to a 
point he disturbs other customers. You can, however, revoke a guy’s 
membership because someone says he has a tattoo.” 

“First of all, it takes three people saying you have a tattoo for us 
to kick you out. Secondly, tattoos are taboo,” the guy said. “We have 
our reasons for that.” 

“Yeah, because if I have a tattoo I might be in the yakuza?” 

The guy leaned closer to me. “Hey. Hey. Don’t say that word. 
Okay? Just some friendly advice. Don’t ever say that word. Especially 
not while certain people are in the gym.” 

I looked around. The only other patrons aside from me and the 
distant Mister Magoo were an older guy and a girl dressed entirely in 
hot pink, working furiously on the Stairmaster probably to erase her 
bum -- her only visible body fat, and her most beautiful feature. The 
old guy was wearing a pink polo shirt with sleeves down to the elbows 
and buttons down to the bottom of the sternum. Why can’t I find polo 
shirts cut like that anywhere? Around the polo-shirted guy’s wrist was 
a gold tennis bracelet. This guy had probably walked into the Lacoste 
international penthouse office and forced the CEO at box-cutter-edge 
to make that polo shirt right there in front of him. 

The staff guy straightened up. “Now look, why don’t you just use 
the chest press machine?” 

“The chest press machine is for jerks,” I said. “Are you saying 
I’m a jerk?” 

“No. I will, however, say that I never agreed the chest press 
machine is for jerks. Also, between you and me, some of our toughest 
customers are jerks.” 

“Do they use the chest press machine?” 

The guy thought for a second. 

“They use the bench press, actually.” 

I used the chest press machine. This had nothing to do with not 
wanting to be like a jerk. 

At the front desk, on the way out, the clerk removed another 
paperclipped-on Post-It note from my membership card. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” he said. “We’ve had another complaint filed 
against you.” 

“Was it the same guy?” I asked, point-blank. 

He flinched. “No.” He blinked. “No.” 

“Tt was the same guy,” I said. 

“N-no. He -- the customer said you had, um.” His voice was a 
penny on a string. He lowered it into a wishing well with caution. “He 
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said you defecated into the urinal.” 

“What? What? Seriously?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“He said I defecated into the urinal. Did you see the defecated 
matter? Did you go have a look at it?” 

“Y-yes sir.” 

“Did it look like it came out of a dangerously thin marathon 
runner who eats only beans, almonds, and spinach?” 

“T--I can’t really say. I’m not an expert on that.” 

“I’m going home,” I said to the guy. I got ten feet away. I turned 
around. I pointed right at his chest. “You’re an asshole. You’re as big 
an asshole as that guy.” 

“No--no. I’m... not,” the guy said. 

The cute girl from the front desk was outside, Windexing the 
automatic door. 

“Did you see the guy complaining about me?” I asked her. 

“T did,” she said. 

“Was it some big fat dude? Some big fat jerk?” 

“Yeah.” 

“He’s clearly insane, isn’t he?” 

“He is.” 

“He’s going to get me kicked out of this gym, isn’t he?” 

“He probably is.” 

“Huh.” 

“Accusation is 99% of criminality,” the girl said. “That’s the rule 
in Japan.” 

“T think I’ve heard that a couple places before,” I said. 

“T’ll miss you,” she said. 

“My phone number is in the system,” I told her. “Have a good 
evening.” 

I walked along the bottom of the ice-clear, death-black night. I 
crossed through Ogikubo Station. I came out on the other side. A man 
and his wife were playing guitar and violin. He was Django Reinhardt 
to her Stephane Grappelli. They were covering “I Got Rhythm”. Then 
they played “Sweet Sue”. The guy had prepared just-quirky-enough 
Japanese lyrics. 

“You are getting thin, my man,” the guy told me after the set 
was finished. “You need to start eating bread again.” 

For six months, I don't think he liked me. My hairstyle and 
fashion was fluctuating too quickly for me to possibly be the same 
person every time. A lot of people will stop and clap and holler, drunk, 
any day of the week, for any reason, at any musician. Then I 
approached him and talked about gypsy swing in detail, and we hit it 
off enough for him to give me advice -- like how I should eat bread 
again. 

The lights of the department store and grocery store were 
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flickering out one at a time. I told the guy goodnight. I walked down 
Church Street in the direction of home. I grabbed a Coke Zero from a 
vending machine. I checked my email on my iPhone. It was freezing 
out there. The can in my hand might have been life-threatening. Junior 
Crew had texted. She was in the office all night. One of the projects 
was in crunch-time. She had to log bugs. There weren’t many bugs 
left. That made looking for them harder. She lived all the way down in 
Shizuoka. That's five hours a day she spent on trains or in stations. 
She asked if she could come over and use my shower. A lot of the guys 
had been coming over and using my shower in those days. That night, 
Junior Crew came alone. I sat on my solid oak bed in my spotless, 
hardwood-floored designer apartment with a window that looked out 
on a rock garden and four bamboo trees. Junior Crew came out of the 
shower with a towel around her body, under her armpits. Her wet hair 
was black stringy pasta; it smelled like my shampoo. I like the way my 
shampoo smells. Maybe I liked her more when she smelled like my 
shampoo. 

“Your shower’s water pressure is fantastic.” 

“Tt could kill gingivitis.” 

“Your bed is great. It’s so high.” 

She sat up on the bed. She kept her hand tight on the place 
where her towel folded over her maybe-invisible breasts. 

“That Hat Guy’s a real riot, huh?” she said. 

“Yeah, he’s a nut.” 

“That guy hates you.” 

“He’s probably jealous of my fantastic hair.” 

She reached out and touched my hair. Her hand lingered while 
she went on talking. 

“He’s not going bald, you know.” 

“Really?” 

“People think he is. One of the 3D art girls says that one of the 
programmers says that he saw him putting on that purple wig when 
he was changing into that schoolgirl costume for cherry blossom 
party. She said he said he’s totally not losing his hair. She said he said 
he’s got a hairline right down to where the hat ends. She said he said 
it’s a little intimidating to look at. She said he said he feels sorry for 
him, having a hairline that low.” 

“Huh,” I said, remembering Hat Guy’s hat. 

His hat ended right above his eyebrows. It was a beanie hat 
made of an ugly woven hemp. 

She looked over my shoulder. She watched words appear on my 
Macbook Pro’s screen. 

“Who are you talking to?” 

“A girl.” 

“Ts it that Green-Haired Girl people always talk about you 
hanging out with?” 
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“No. This is a girl in America.” 

“Does The Green-Haired Girl speak English, or do you speak 
Japanese to her?” 

“We speak Japanese.” 

“Huh. Is she your girlfriend?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “Maybe.” 

I looked Junior Crew in the eye. This was easy to do, because 
the back of her head was resting on my thigh. My Man Sense tells me 
that if a Female Human enters my bedroom for any reason and lies on 
my bed without asking permission or otherwise announcing that she's 
going to lie on your bed, the chance is Higher Than Usual that she 
wants to have sex with you. I always balk at these opportunities, 
simply because the possibility that the girl is Just A Jerk is fairly 
strong. With Junior Crew, there was no need to wonder: 

“Can I fuck you?” she asked me. “I mean, you don’t even have to 
do anything. I just want to get on and fuck you. I come really fast.” 

“No,” I said. I slapped her in the top of the head. 

“Lots of guys like doing it with me,” she said. “I’m tiny. I’m 
technically almost a midget. Isn’t that a thrill for you?” 

“T can’t say it’s not,” I said. 

“Isn’t The Green-Haired Girl tiny, too?” 

“Maybe. She’s like the Statue of Liberty compared to you.” 

“Come on. Just give me a ride. I won’t tell anyone.” 

"No." 

“Can I at least sleep in bed with you? Maybe something will 
happen. Maybe you’ll change your mind.” 

“No.” 

“Oh, come on. I mean. Look at me. You know I’m not going to be 
trouble. Do I look like I’ll be trouble? Do I look like I’ll tell anyone? Do 
I look like I'll brag? Nobody would believe me if I bragged. I keep my 
joy to myself. Come on. Let me have a ride.” 

Every couple of days, I have a moment where I wish I would 
have given her a ride. It would be an interesting addition to the 
memory collection. At best it would have been fascinating, and at 
worst it would have been not at all unpleasant. My libido was a many- 
sided die in those days. 

I told The Junior Crew to sleep on the couch. I turned out the 
lights. She’d been sleep-breathing for two minutes before I had an 
unavoidable erection. What was I supposed to do about it? I was 
technically Junior Crew's professional superior. I couldn't announce, 
under any circumstances, that she was right about something I was 
wrong about. 

I laid back on my bed, fondling my iPhone, reading the internet 
in the dark. I looked at Minako’s band’s MySpace. The most recent 
blog entry said they’d broken up. 

I sent Minako a friendly text. 
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“Hey, I saw that your band broke up,” I said. “Want to come 
around and play drums for me? I’ve got a whole bunch of guitar 
pedals.” 

I pressed “send”: another paper-scrap fed to the bonfire called 
the human heart. 


The Director took me into the talking-to room and advised me to 
try being nice to Hat Guy. “He likes you,” The Director said. “You’re 
breaking his heart.” 

At lunch, a bunch of guys were playing Ninja Gaiden 2 on the 
huge LCD TV between the palm tree and the cactus in the break area. 
Hat Guy was standing by the coffee machine, watching over the back 
of the sofa. 

I sauntered up beside him. I was ready to make conversation. 

“You know what I don’t get about this game? How they have 
that combo counter going. Every time you hit a guy, it tells you how 
many hits you’ve landed in rapid succession. I don’t like that. I think 
it’s stupid.” 

“Tt’s not so stupid,” Hat Guy said. “Players react joyfully to 
visual stimulation.” 

“Yes, that’s why they call these ‘video’ games. However, have 
you considered that the high-definition, sixty-frames-per-second- 
animated, plastic-like shiny ninja of death flipping around on the 
screen, toes kicking off concrete, running up walls, cartwheeling, 
flashing deadly metal, lopping off limbs, breaking backs, sending 
heads away from their necks, leaving geysers of blood spraying out of 
every corner of the room might actually be a source of visual 
stimulation? Maybe it’s even a more stimulating form of stimulation 
than some blood-dripping number in the middle of the screen.” 

Hat Guy grunted. He shrugged. His arms were crossed. 
“Maybe. Players like numbers. They like seeing a number go 
up.” 

“Well, how about they put the combo counter at the end of the 
combo? Like, right as you mess up and the combo ends, it tells you 
how long the combo went.” 

Hat Guy didn’t take his eyes off the screen. 

“The market research indicates that players like watching 
numbers as they go up. It adds tension.” 

I watched this guy’s profile. He was playing it cool, and for me. I 
looked at his coffee cup, alone beneath the coffee nozzle. I looked at 
the coffee cup in my hands. 

“You know,” I said, “I’ve worn glasses since I was nine. I was in 
a car accident when I was four. My right eye actually popped out of 
my head. They managed to fit it back in. I complained about my 
eyesight for five years. My parents didn’t get me glasses until my 
fourth-grade teacher complained to them about how much I was 
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complaining to her. They bought me glasses for my birthday. That was 
my only birthday present that year. Years passed. As an adult, I buy 
glasses for myself for my birthday. Just last year, I thought, hey, I’ve 
been wearing glasses most of my life. Maybe I should get a pair of 
really good ones. So I bought these.” 

Hat Guy looked over at me. “Oh. Yeah.” He looked back at the 
TV screen. He squinted like he’d missed something. He’d missed 
about a dozen things. None of them meant anything. 

“You see this? You see these?” 

Hat Guy looked back. I was pointing at the studs on the corners 
of my black eyeglass frames. 

“These are solid gold.” 

“Oh. That’s cool.” He looked back at the TV. 

“T can’t wear contacts. I can’t get the laser surgery. It has to be 
glasses, or blind. I figured, hey, why not spend a whole bunch of 
money on something I like a whole lot? Why not get a pair of really 
excellent glasses, if glasses are something I require to live everyday 
life, to a point where glasses are genuinely part of who I am?” 

Hat Guy carried on staring at the TV, arms crossed. 

“For example, if wearing a hat were my thing instead of wearing 
glasses.” 

I paused. Hat Guy didn’t react. 

“T’d go somewhere and get a really good hat. A really expensive, 
fancy hat. A hat that didn’t look like something my senile grandmother 
bought me when I asked for a motor scooter.” 

Ten silent seconds transpired. Hat Guy rotated on his heels. 

“Are you Saying something about my hat?” 

“No,” I said. “I’m saying please get your coffee mug out of the 
coffee machine so I can fill up my own coffee mug.” 

I tinked my index fingernail against the porcelain of my 
minimalist designer coffee mug. 


In the game design meeting that day, Hat Guy issued a revised 
gun list. It was the same as the gun list he’d submitted two days 
earlier, which I had revised to remove all of his guns and add all of my 
guns. He’d removed all of my guns and added all of his guns, plus ten 
more, including “Super flamethrower” and “Silenced super 
flamethrower”. 

“TIsn’t a flamethrower already pretty quiet?” I asked. 

Hat Guy ignored me. 

“Oh my god!” I yelled, while Hat Guy was expounding on the 
Metacritic value of a Silenced Super Flamethrower. “A rat!” 

Hat Guy looked down at his feet. He held his hands above his 
head. 

“Where? Where?” 

He looked back at me. I was already looking him in the eye. 
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“Where?” 

I was already pointing at him across the table. “Right. There.” 

Hat Guy never paid me any mind after that day, which is fine, 
because I didn’t pay anyone any mind. 

I watched a video on YouTube of Boris performing “Rainbow” 
live with Michio Kurihara. 

I went to the gym. I drank my bright red, frothy nitric-oxide 
drink. I ran sixteen kilometers. In the too-bright, spearmint-scented 
locker room, the drippy-fat man held his cottage-cheesy left bum 
cheek open with his left hand. With his right hand, he inched the hair 
drier closer and closer to his anus. I looked away just before his eyes 
could lock with mine through the mirror. I sat in the twinkling wooden 
orange sauna, feeling some dust of hatred fall out of me. I took a 
shower. I sat in the bath for ten minutes, during which time I again 
just barely failed to obtain enlightenment. I left the bath. I put on my 
underwear. I wanted to check my blood pressure. The drippy-fat man 
was sitting on the stool, perfectly naked except for a half-dozen 
nicotine patches. I went back to my locker and got dressed. When I 
got back to the shoe-putting-on area, the drippy-fat man was still 
sitting on the stool. Maybe he was dead. Then he snored, a sudden 
shotgun-cocking sound. I remembered the sign over the towel 
depository. I slipped on my shoes in silence. I hurried up to the front 
desk. 

“Hurry,” I said to the clean-as-a-whistle clerk-guy. “The old man 
who keeps complaining about me is asleep, and naked, with his arm in 
the blood pressure machine.” 

The clerk blinked. 

“What am I supposed to do about that?” 

“You’re supposed to revoke his membership.” 

“Oh. Oh. I guess I am.” 

I waved to the cute girl on the way out. 


I was playing around with my guitar, in bed, almost asleep, 
when I got a text. It was from The Green-Haired Girl. She was in 
Koenji. She wanted to come over. I told her to come over. I unlocked 
the door. I plugged my guitar into a loop station and my small Orange 
amplifier. I recorded a forty-four-second loop. It was the soundtrack of 
a cheetah sprinting down a freeway of a green-lit night. I laid on my 
back with my guitar on my stomach, listening to my own ghost on 
endless repeat. 

The Green-Haired Girl was not alone. She’d brought her 
psychic. Her psychic was a wrinkly girl dressed in pink and purple 
and red fashion rags. One of her earrings was a hoop. The other was a 
hollow fluorescent star. 

“This is my psychic,” The Green-Haired Girl said. 

The Green-Haired Girl sat on her knees on the wooden floor. 
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She looked at a spot on the ground. The ghost of my guitar went on 
haunting itself harmlessly. 

“T received a distressing email today,” The Green-Haired Girl 
said. “It was from a female. She says she has hada... a sexual 
relationship with you in the past.” 

“Oh. Okay.” 

“She says she’s been in love with you since then. She says she’s 
still very much in love with you.” 

“Okay.” 

“She says she deserves you more than I deserve you.” 

The Green-Haired Girl looked up. She looked me in the eye. 

“Ts this true?” 

“Ts what true?” 

“Ts it all true?” 

“That I’ve had sex with a girl in the past? Yes, that’s definitely 
true.” 

“When was it?” The Green-Haired Girl asked. “Was it before you 
had met me for the first time?” 

“I’m not sure,” I said. “I’m not sure who we’re talking about, 
here.” 

“T can’t tell you who she is. She says you cut your pubic hair, 
and you orgasm loudly. Is this true?” 

“T don’t know? I guess it’s true. Is her name Minako?” 

The Green-Haired Girl blinked. 

“Tt’s her, isn’t it?” 

“She says you texted her last night asking if she wanted to join 
your band. She took this to mean that you were willing to reenter your 
sexual relationship with her. She took this to mean that she had 
beaten me at the game of securing your love.” 

“That’s not true. That girl’s nuts. Yes, we had sex once. It was a 
long time ago. We haven’t had sex since. I thought she was cool. I 
thought she could join my band. Now I don’t know.” 

The Green-Haired Girl asked her psychic to go with her into the 
kitchen. They spoke quietly. 

The Green-Haired Girl came back into the bedroom. 

“She was asking me if I was still in love with you. She... she 
asked if you and I had had sex. I want to know: What did you tell her 
about me? What should I tell her, about us?” 

I looked at my reflection in the shiny aluminum resonator 
portion of my otherwise evil-black acoustic guitar, sitting against the 
wall behind The Green-Haired Girl and beside The Green-Haired Girl’s 
psychic. 

“Don’t tell her anything,” I said. 

The Green-Haired Girl’s psychic looked suddenly to the right. 
She rose from her kneeling position on the floor. The billowy size of 
her skirt was such that it appeared she’d risen via some telekinesis. 
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She opened the kitchen door. She stepped into the kitchen. With the 
kitchen door open, freezing air was free to whip into the bedroom. I 
rolled over and peered down the gun-barrel of the kitchen. 

“Someone is out there,” she said. She didn’t turn around. Her 
eyes trained on the door, and the automatic light in the front 
entryway. 

“T have neighbors.” 

“Not your neighbors.” 

“People live across the street.” 

“Tt’s not the people who live across the street.” 

“Maybe they live a block down? Ten thousand people live in this 
neighborhood. We have four convenient stores.” 

The psychic walked toward the door. She leaned forward in 
under-mistletoe kissing posture, pressing her eye to the peephole. 

“Someone is out there.” 

“The whole world is out there.” 

“She’s leaving.” 

I threw my legs over the side of the bed. I steadied the guitar 
with my left hand. 

“Who? Who’s out there?” 

Now the psychic turned around. She looked me right in the eye. 

“Can I use your bathroom?” 

“Knock yourself out.” 

“Which door is it?” 

“Tf you can’t figure that out, I’ll have your psychic’s license 
revoked.” 

A door opened and shut. 

“You could try being nice to her,” The Green-Haired Girl said, in 
a low voice. 

“Seriously,” I said, “one of the doors is frosted translucent 
plastic. Isn’t it pretty obvious that’s the shower? The toilet is always 
the door with the little square window up at the top.” 

“That’s not what I mean,” she said. 

“Oh. I know what you mean.” 

A time passed. 

“She’s been in there for a while,” I said. 

The Green-Haired Girl didn’t react. She was staring at the 
center of my little Orange amplifier as that ghost of a guitar riff 
continued to cry out of it. 

“You said .. . you said it was okay,” The Green-Haired Girl said. 
“You said it was okay -- if I -- if 1 love you. Do you remember the day 
you said that?” 

An icicle of memory penetrated my belly-button. What a weird 
day that day -- and this day -- had been. 

“T do.” 

“Ts it still okay?” she asked. 
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“It is okay,” I said. I looked into her forehead. “It’s totally, one 
hundred percent okay.” 

“Do you promise?” 

“I promise.” 

“Forever?” 

“Forever,” I said. 

“Like, really forever? Or just figuratively forever.” 

“Really, literally forever.” 


Minako came to my house the next night. She rang the doorbell. 
I watched the point of her face through the intercom screen. That 
intercom camera made everyone look like a rat. She removed a pack 
of tissues from her little purse. She blew her nose. She balled up the 
tissue and stuffed it back in the purse. She looked back in the 
direction of the peephole. She rang the doorbell again. 

“How did you get this address?” 

“T followed The Green-Haired Girl here last night.” 

“You can come in if you’re going to be nice.” 

“T’ll be nice.” 

I opened the door. Minako stood in a skirt, stockings, T-shirt, 
lensless sunglasses, and pigtail ornaments she’d certainly purchased 
at The Green-Haired Girl’s shop in Koenji. I groaned at her. 

“Come on in,” I said. She bent down to untie her shoes. I turned 
around and headed for the living room. 

She took her Converse sneaker off and threw it at my head. I 
turned around just in time. I caught it and threw it back. It hit her in 
the knee. She stooped to pick it up. I grabbed a teacup from atop my 
refrigerator. I threw it right at her. It slammed into her forehead. 

“Shit! Fuck! What the fuck, man!” 

“You need to stop being a jerkoff.” 

“You need to stop throwing things at people.” 

“T only threw one thing at you.” 

“You threw two things at me!” 

“One of the things I threw at you was something you had 
already thrown at me first. It doesn’t count.” 

“Bull shit it doesn’t count! It counts!” 

Maybe she was right. 

Twenty minutes later, in the dark, Minako sat next to me on my 
sofa. “The Dark Knight” was playing, on Blu-ray, inside my television. 
The Joker was explaining, for the second time, how he’d gotten those 
scars. Minako was drinking Coca-Cola Zero straight from a 1.5-liter 
bottle. I was drinking Coca-Cola Zero straight from another bottle. 

“T don’t see what’s wrong with the situation,” she said. “You fit 
inside me like destiny. I had sex with a hundred guys after you and 
none of them felt like shit. I want to make music with you. I want to 
make music with you and then I want to fuck you backstage. I’ll fuck 
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you on the stage, if you’re comfortable with that. I thought about 
being in your band. I thought about playing drums for you. I thought 
how you could be, like, playing a guitar solo, and you could come 
around the back of the drum kit and we could make out while I kept 
playing the drums and you continued playing the guitar solo.” 

“You’re drunk,” I said. She was also stunning. 

“Of course I’m fucking drunk,” she said. 

She sucked down the last of the Coke. She smacked me on the 
top of the head with the bottle. 

“Why don’t you love me? Why the fuck don’t you love me? Don’t 
you want this forever? I can keep this up forever. We’re perfect for 
each other. We’ve met three times in our entire lives, and we’re 
perfect for each other. Look. Hey. I’ll become a vegetarian. I’ll be a 
vegetarian starting right now. You don’t drink, right? I’ll stop drinking 
right now. We’ll be like Mukai and Hisako, if they’d just gotten over 
themselves and fucked. We'll be like Number Girl, if Number Girl had 
lasted forever.” 

I put my hand on top of her head. She blinked once, twice, three 
times. 

“Loving you would be very easy,” I said. “I’d just reach inside 
my brain and flip a switch.” 

“Then do it.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Because she loves you?” 

“Because she loves me.” 

“And that’s enough?” 

“Tt’s a different kind of love. It’s scary. She’s -- she’s one ina 
thousand, at least.” 

“And you don’t love her. Why can’t you tell her you don’t love 
her?” 

“Because I might, someday.” 

I felt horrible for a moment. I felt sick of her and myself and 
everything. 

“Someday?” 

“People change. Even I’m changing. I’m changing all the time. 
Every day, people wake up and realize they’re a completely different 
person than they were the day before. That’s going to be me, 
someday.” 

“What kind of nonsense is that? Look: if she really loves you, 
she’ll wait. Ditch her. They say you don’t know what you got till it’s 
gone. Ditch her and fuck me for a while. Just a couple times will be 
good enough for me. I’m on birth control. You can come inside me all 
you want. Just fuck me for a couple of weeks. Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder, et cetera. Maybe if you fuck me enough times, 
you'll be in love with her.” 

I took a deep breath. “It’s not going to work that way.” 
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“T’m not going to wait forever,” Minako said. “She, on the other 
hand, is going to wait forever. Maybe that’s what you love about her. 
Maybe you’re just infatuated with the idea that someone could love 
you the way she does, expecting nothing in return.” 

“T really don’t need you to say that,” I said. “I really don’t need 
you to put that into words.” 

“T’m going to do whatever I can to make you feel like an 
asshole,” she said. “I’m going to keep doing this for a while. If I get 
bored, I’m going to give up. Mark my words! Know that the fire in my 
heart, right now, is so real that the proper validation will sustain my 
love for you for a lifetime! If you do not return my passion before my 
heart wanders elsewhere, I swear to whoever I will forget you. 
Someday after that you’re going to wish for the rest of your life that 
you had given up and loved me.” 

“T encourage you to keep trying,” I said, after a long silence. 

“For tonight, I can at least suck you off.” 

“T’m going to bed.” 

“Tf you get hard in your sleep it means you truly love me, and I 
am going to suck you off.” 

“Tf I get hard in my sleep it’s because that’s a result of 
evolution: it keeps men from wetting the bed.” 

“T didn’t get my tongue pierced for nothing.” 

“T’m going to bed.” 

“T’ll sleep in your bed.” 

“You can sleep on the sofa.” 

“T’ll sleep on the floor beside your bed. I’ll squat down right 
beside you.” 

“Don’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Just don’t do that.” 

She sat on the sofa in the dark. I laid in bed. When I woke up in 
the middle of the night, she was squatting on the floor next to me with 
a bottle of Coke Zero in her hands. Her eyes were wide open. She was 
staring at me. 

I gasped. 

“You were sleeping with your eyes open. I’ve watched you sleep 
three times. You always sleep with your eyes open. It’s beautiful.” 

“You scared me.” 

She looked at the floor. 

“It’s four-thirty. The trains will be running soon.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Can I sleep with you?” 

“What? No.” 

She continued looking at the floor. She sighed. 

“At least pay me a compliment.” 

“You’re a fantastic girl. You’re beautiful and talented. You’re 
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probably the best possible girl for me, of every girl I’ve ever met in my 
entire life.” 

“So can I suck you off?” 

I sighed and closed my eyes. Maybe I’d wanted to leave that 
sigh and eye-closing up for interpretation. 

“T guess I’ll go, then.” 

The next day, I arrived at work just after lunch, legs freshly 
waxed, in a pair of gauzy Adidas basketball shorts, a purple tank top, 
and an electric yellow hairband. My protruding bones qualified as 
fashion accessories. I was so scary-thin my head looked enormous. I 
looked like Skeletor after an extreme makeover. I sat at my computer, 
brimming with the power of a cappuccino cup full of espresso. I 
logged into Mixi. Minako had accessed my page just a minute before I 
sat down at my computer. Mixi doesn’t report every time a person 
visits your profile -- they only report the most recent one. Minako 
might have been accessing my page all morning. 

My iPhone buzzed atop my desk. It was a text from my friend 
Maiko. 

“T just got a Mixi message from someone named Minako. She 
asked three questions: first, if I’ve ever had sex with you; second, if 
we’ve had sex, how recently we’ve had sex; third, if you’ve ever 
mentioned her to me. What should I say?” 

I replied: “Tell her we bone all the time.” 

I sent the text. I put the phone down. I quickly picked the phone 
back up. 

“No, wait. Don’t tell her anything.” 

A half-dozen repeats of Maiko’s text came over the course of the 
afternoon, all from girls I’d had sex with once and never talked to 
again, despite keeping them on my Mixi friends list. The wording of 
one sticks out in my mind even today: 

“A girl named Minako emailed me today, asking several 
questions about you. I don’t want to know what the story is with her. 
Just tell me if this has anything to do with a sexually transmitted 
disease. If it doesn’t have anything to do with a sexually transmitted 
disease, just ignore this message. I’ll know you received it when it 
doesn’t bounce back to me.” 

The proceedings of that afternoon failed to evolve into 
something on which someone with an MFA in creative writing could 
turn into a modern Hollywood comedy blockbuster. 

Late that night came the first of Minako’s final texts. 

“T’m drunk, and I don’t care who reads this over my shoulder. I 
love you, and I don’t care about anything. If you want me to be in your 
band, I'll be in your band. I promise I’ll be nice. I won’t freak out. I 
won't ask you to have sex with me. If you ask to have sex with me, 
however, I will totally have sex with you. If you ever want to have sex, 
just call me and I will come running. I know where you live. If you find 
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yourself ready to enter a long-term relationship leading to marriage, 
that will work out as well.” 

These texts came more or less once a day for six weeks. After 
that, Minako’s persistence vanished into the wind. 

It wasn’t until a few weeks ago that I thought of contacting her 
again. I didn’t contact her again. 

It’s been two years. Just now, I looked her up on Mixi. She’s 
blocked me from accessing her page. All I can see is her user photo. 
It’s a newborn baby. 

I think of you very often. Very often, I wish I’d given up and 
loved you. If you’d been less weird that night, we would be married 
right now, and we would be rock stars. 

If you’d been slightly less weird. 

If you’d been very slightly less weird. 

If you’d been very, very slightly less weird. 

You were, however, precisely as weird as you were, and that 
was enough to stay my heart. 

In retrospect, of course, you’re perfect [everyone is]. 

Goodbye, Minako. 


Two days after that night Minako slept on my floor, squatting 
beside my bed, I went to a Boris concert. Boris were sometimes 
melting boulders, sometimes gravel in a switched-on blender, 
sometimes pack animals being beaten by a cork-stuffing machine. A 
Boris show functions as both a multivitamin and an exfoliating face- 
wash. 

At that Boris concert I made a friend named Zak. He was a 
tattooed, sailor-hairy white man a head shorter than me, with gorilla 
forearms as wide as my thighs. 

One of his forearms was home to a wide, burn-like scar. “What 
happened there?” I asked him. 

“T don’t want to talk about it,” he replied. 

“Okay,” I said. 

He laughed. “I broke it playing football in middle school,” he 
said. “It was a compound fracture. I’ve got a metal plate.” He flexed 
his forearm. A hard rectangle poked through the skin. 

“That’s awesome.” 

“Usually people get all insulted when I say I don’t want to talk 
about it,” he said. 

“T guess I’m not usual people.” 

We talked about music. I said I could play a little bit of guitar. 
He said he could play the drums. We got together in Ogikubo the next 
weekend. Zak played the drums like someone else might play a piano. 
After the session, we went to have curry in Nakano. 

“T noticed that, unlike all of the other talented drummers I 
invited in for a session, you didn’t sneak out during a bathroom break, 
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leaving your wallet and house keys and backpack on the table by the 
drum kit, willing to throw your entire life away for a chance to escape 
another minute with my horrible guitar technique.” 

“T’m a glutton for punishment,” I said. 

“And I’m a glutton for Sin and Punishment for the Nintendo 64.” 

“Oh, man. Do you have that on the Wii Virtual Console?” 

“T do.” 

He came over to my house. The Green-Haired Girl showed up 
just as we’d finished playing videogames and made the tentative effort 
to plug my digital camera into the television so we could watch our 
session start to finish. The Green-Haired Girl was wearing a lemon- 
yellow kimono she’d stitched herself. That day had been an artist’s 
wedding. She had been the decorator. 

“T can hear that outside,” she said, sitting down on my bed. 
“What is that terrible--oh.” She looked at the TV. “Oh. Oh hey.” 

Suddenly, the me inside the television stopped messing around. 
Zak was speechless. 

“Oh my god,” he whispered. 

“This is at least a six on Pitchfork,” I said, aloud, to myself. 

Our televised alter-egos slid into something resembling a song. 

“This is at least a seven on Pitchfork,” Zak said. 

The vocals came in. 

“This is a seven-point-two, minimum,” I said. 

“This is you guys?” 

“Yes. Yes it’s us guys. That’s why it looks like us guys.” 

“Who is this guy? I mean, he’s the drummer?” 

“We met him at the Boris show. This is the guy I was talking to 
at the Boris show.” 

“T thought he had a beard.” 

“He did.” 

“Did she say she thought I had a beard?” 

“She did.” 

“T’d only been growing it for two weeks. Then I shave, and 
people keep acting surprised that I shaved my beard.” 

“T’d only ever met you once before today and I already figured 
you for a guy who lost his beard maybe by accident.” 

“Maybe I should grow a beard.” 

Something else was happening on the television. The guitar 
could have given a forest fire a heart attack. The drums could have 
given God heartbeat-envy. 

“This is sick. This is weird. This is intense,” Green-Haired Girl 
was Saying. “Do you guys want to play a show with my friends’ band? 
No, not my friends’ band. They’re my friends’ friends . . . ’s friends..” 

“Sure,” I said. I looked at Zak. “I think I got us a show.” 

Zak looked like I’d just told him I was thinking of eating 
breakfast tomorrow morning. “Okay,” he said. “What should we call 
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our band?” 

“Large Prime Numbers,’” I replied, immediately. 

“That’s a pretty good name,” Zak said. “Did you just think of 
that?” 

“Tt’s a fantastic name -- and I feel like I just thought of it.” 

“You feel like you’ve just thought of it?” 

“T’ve been carrying that name around since I was nine years 
old.” 

“Well it’s time to put the nuts on the table,” Zak said. 

We shook hands. We were on television in France two months 
later. 


One week later, the date on the calendar had transformed into 
the date I had, in another life, considered Christmas Eve. In Japan, I 
could never decide whether it was Christmas Eve or not -- surely Jesus 
Christ was born as far away from here as he was from the United 
States, though what about all that stuff in The Da Vinci Code, about 
how Jesus wasn’t even born in December at all? Also, if you consider 
Christmas a Western invention, then December 24th in Japan isn’t 
actually Christmas Eve at all. 

Whether it was Christmas or not, it was cold. (It probably wasn’t 
as cold in the desert where Jesus was born (well, maybe at night (the 
desert gets cold at night)). Outside, the morning was a glossy electric 
blue. The humidity was at ninety-eight percent. The temperature was 
maybe a hundredth of a degree above freezing. This wouldn’t have 
been so bad if it weren’t for the torrential rain. 

The heavy, frigid rain had a way of feeling like it was already 
inside my coat. The walk to the station was a nightmare. Unlike at 
sunset, at sunrise all the neon signs cluttered around pulled-down 
tsunam/i-proof shutters weren’t glowing quaintly. They were switched 
off; the world was a mute child waiting for a bus. 

I had to go to Shinjuku on an errand. This meant I rode the 
Marunouchi Line a little longer than I usually did. At Minami-Asagaya 
Station, a girl got onto the train and immediately looked at me. She 
walked up to me. She asked if it was really me. I said it was. She said, 
“Tt’s been a while.” 

I said, “It’s been maybe a year.” 

“You look good.” 

I looked Disneyland Girl from shoes to forehead. She was 
wearing a pinstriped lady business suit. 

“You look fantastic,” I told her. On the way back down from her 
eyes, my eyes stopped on her chin, on the lump where a pimple had 
been. I remembered her sitting on my sofa, thumbnailing that pimple 
a year earlier, talking about how it had appeared and how she wished 
it would be gone before her first day at her new job. 

We had a conversation. She promised to call me sometime soon. 
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I told her I’d be waiting. Her fingertips grazed the back of my hand as 
She did a little fingertip-waggling wave at Nishi-Shinjuku Station. 

I sat and thought. I opened a crowded memo on my iPhone. I 
wrote these words: 


“One day, something comes into your life, and it never leaves. 
Things come into our lives every day. 
We have no way of knowing when the thing that came into our life 
today 
will be one of those things that stays with us forever.” 


In the office that evening, city humming electric-blue-like 
outside behind the mist of high-speed torrents of rain, plentiful-dense 
neon signs glowing, glass shrapnel embedded in the watermelon-skin 
of the moment, the CEO and COO took me aside. They took me in the 
talking-to room. I held a small-dog-sized Bumblebee Transformer toy 
in my lap. I twiddled a couple of its joints. 

“We’ve just gotten a phone call about how you’re not paying 
your rent.” 

“What? That’s impossible.” 

“They said you haven’t paid it in three months. Why haven’t you 
paid your rent?” 

“This is the first I’ve heard of it.” 

“Don’t you notice the money stacking up in your bank account?” 

“T don’t look at my balance often. I just know I’m making more 
than anyone really should.” 

“You need to do something about this. We can’t have them 
calling us. We wasted valuable time yesterday talking to your landlord 
on the phone.” 

“Hey, think about my pride, here,” I said. 

“Your pride? Think about our pride. You think we like this? What 
if it gets out that we have a deadbeat rent-dodger in our company? 
How would that make us look?” 

“T’m not dodging my rent,” I said. “It’s their fault, if anyone’s.” 

“Tt’s not their fault. You are their customer. You have to pay the 
rent in the amount they specify.” 

“Look -- every month, I fill out forms. I take them to the bank to 
arrange to have my rent directly withdrawn from my bank account. 
Every month, they tell me everything is in order. Then, the next 
month, I get a bill in the mail. It says my rent is a month late, and I 
have to pay it at a convenient store. I have to withdraw cash -- a lot of 
cash -- and give it to some seventeen-year-old kid behind the register. 
This kid who looks like he’s in a visual kei band. Do you think I want 
to keep doing that? Do you think I like doing that? So every month, I 
go back to my landlord. They apologize. I ask them to please make 
sure the papers are in order this time. They always say it was some 
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discrepancy with my name not being spelled right. They give me 
forms. I go to the bank. Three months ago, they told me everything 
was definitely squared this time. I got the bank manager himself to 
promise and bow and everything. For three months, the rent invoice 
didn’t come in the mail. I thought it was square. Now you tell me 
this.” 

“They said they sent you a warning letter.” 

“They most certainly did not. When the second month passed 
without me paying my rent, they could have called me. Instead they 
called you. How do you think that makes me feel?” 

The CEO stammered. His jeans had cost more than two months 
of my rent. 

On the train home, an old man sat across from me and sucked 
his tongue for the duration of the ride. The train stopped in Ogikubo. 
He slammed me with his shoulder. 

“Hey!” I said, pointing a finger into his face. “It’s not my fault 
that my glasses cost more than your suit.” 

“Don’t you fucking speak Japanese to me,” he said, with an ugly 
sound. He spit, just barely missing his own shoe. 

I went into my gym. The pool was dark and blue, the ceiling 
shimmering like live diamonds. I was a bullet out of a gun. A little 
later, I ran on a treadmill upstairs, watching orange streetlights come 
on within the glass-glossy rain-slick city’s massive gel-like electric 
blueness. 

Gym bag over my arm, I stepped into the Starbucks next to the 
McDonald’s at Ogikubo Station. It was just before nine o’clock. I’d 
avoided all traces of Christmas all day. Now I was in Starbucks: the 
Starbucks corporation’s global policy is such that they hang up 
garland, serve drinks in green and red cups, and leave Christmas 
music on all day from open to close in every location anywhere in the 
world. In Japan, they say Christmas is a day for lovers. Anyone in 
Starbucks at nine o’clock had failed to procure a lover or a hotel 
reservation in time. The barista greeted me with the Starbucks Japan 
corporation’s idea of progress: a casual “Hello” (instead of the seven- 
syllable customer-deifying conversation-killing perfunctory greeting 
employed by any other business). 

“Have you decided what you’d like?” 

I put my two hands flat on the counter. “Shot of whiskey,” I said. 

“Jingle Bell Rock” was playing on the stereo. 

She looked me right in the eye. She looked me in the tops of my 
cheeks. Her lips began and finished a quarter-second-long wrestling 
match. 

“We--we only serve coffees and teas here, sir.” 

I sighed. “A venti chai latte, please.” 

“Your total is 520 yen.” 

I gave her 520 yen. 
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“T didn’t actually want a shot of whiskey,” I told her. 

She looked at my money. She looked at her fingers on the 
register. 

“Oh. Oh. You didn’t.” 

“Did you actually think I wanted a shot of whiskey?” 

“T -- [don’t know what I thought.” 

She was cute enough, an existence limply falling just on the 
“Would” side of the “Would / Wouldn’t” line. 

She handed me my receipt. 

“Please wait beneath the orange lamp to your right.” 

“Thanks.” 

“And Merry Christmas.” 

“Thanks.” 

I walked over to the teardrop-shaped amber lantern hanging 
over the chest-height round slate miniature counter top on which was 
engraved much pseudo-art graphomania gibberish. I put my bag down 
at my feet. I put my right elbow on the counter. I put my chin onto the 
palm of my hand. My face grew hot from all the heat in there. 

Nat King Cole’s “The Christmas Song” came on over the stereo. 
That’s a song where, if you’ve heard it once, you can probably play it 
back in your head on demand. It’s a musical archetype. It’s perfectly 
evocative of a camera panning at glacier-speed past a scene ofa 
lonely man smoking a cigarette or drinking a shot of whiskey beneath 
amber lights and behind glossy glass. I didn’t sigh: I breathed a little 
bit in, and breathed a little bit more out than I had breathed in. I 
looked into the seating section. I had no air left in my lungs. What 
happened was the opposite of a gasp: air materialized in my lungs for 
me to breathe out, completing the half-sigh of a moment earlier. 

The Starbucks at Ogikubo Station in Tokyo has a long booth 
bench against its main wall. In front of this long booth stand seven 
small round cafe tables. Behind each of these seven small cafe tables 
are seven wire-frame cafe chairs. The chairs are too heavy; you can’t 
pull them out without making a terrible noise. 

On the back of each of those seven chairs, that night, hung a 
coat or a coat and a scarf. On each of those seven chairs sat a 
briefcase or a purse. 

Atop each table was a short coffee. Not a single short coffee cup 
had a paper sleeve. 

Seated in the long booth bench, occupying seven tables, were 
seven adults of varying ages. One was the old woman who came to 
that Starbucks every night at eight-thirty to drink a tiny coffee while 
she read the newspaper. The rest were people I’d never seen before: 
two businessmen, one businesswoman, a girl who looked like she was 
in college, a man who looked like he was retired, and a boy who 
looked like he was the newest employee in a small, progressive 
company that made its money ripping off people who own cellular 
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phones. On each of their tables was a book, a folder, a paperback 
novel, a newspaper, or a notebook and a bag of pencils and 
highlighters. 

Everyone in that Starbucks was asleep. 

*olbe 

I turned around. 

“Your venti chai latte.” 

I took my drink. I asked for a paper sleeve. It had green pine 
trees printed crayon-like on it, and a warning in Japanese about how 
the coffee inside the cup was still hot enough to burn you: the paper 
sleeve could only protect against mild discomfort related to gripping 
the coffee cup, not to burns of the face or tongue. It’s kind of like that 
Viagra commercial, which has a warning at the bottom from start to 
finish: “Viagra does not prevent sexually transmitted diseases”. I took 
a sip. I almost burned my tongue. I took the lid off and blew on my 
scalding beverage. It didn’t get any cooler as I stood there. 

I wanted to sit down. I didn’t want to wait for a seat. I got the 
impression that none of those people were going to leave until after 
the new year. 

Nat King Cole announced that he was about to deliver a “simple 
phrase” for “kids from one to ninety-two”. I thought, as I so often do, 
that kids who were ninety-three really got the short end of the stick as 
far as that song was concerned. 

I stood in that Starbucks feeling sorry for maybe-myself and 
definitely-someone-else for three minutes, until that song was over, 
with my drink in one hand and its lid in the other. The next song was 
“Rocking Around The Christmas Tree”. I didn’t want it to kill my 
sudden mellow mood. I left through the automatic doors. 

I drank my chai latte on the way home. The caffeine didn’t keep 
me awake for long. 

I fell into a mellow half-coma on my sofa with my guitar on my 
lap. My eyes opened, staring deep into the bowl of balsamic-vinegar- 
damp shredded cabbage on the sofa cushion to my left. I took a deep 
breath. My toe tips were frigid. My room was stone-cold, sleepy and 
silent. A sound of the world beyond my walls seeped inside. Someone 
was alive out there. The outdoors might as well have been the surface 
of the sun: not for reasons of warmth -- for ones of danger. I stepped 
outside, frigid and too skinny in flip-flops and basketball shorts and a 
tank-top. I raised and lowered myself on my calves. I looked left. I 
looked right. My home sat in the middle of a suburban labyrinth that 
was five minutes’ walking distance from Ogikubo Station if you didn’t 
get lost, and six hours’ walking distance if you did. 

Someone was screaming. A girl was screaming. She was 
screaming for help. She was screaming for someone, please, anyone, 
please, to help her. 

I walked a block to the left. I looked behind myself. I looked 
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down the alley-wide street to my left, then to my right. 

The scream was a human soul transformed perfectly into a ping- 
pong ball. 

The air was a flight of cement stairs. 

Eventually, she stopped calling for help. She was shouting for 
someone, anyone, whoever they were, to stop doing whatever they 
were doing to her. 

The silence grew as cold as the night. I went back into my 
apartment. I closed the door. I kept one hand against the door. I put 
the palm of the other hand in front of my mouth. Sweating and 
breathing, I remembered the words I’d taken down earlier that day, 
that every once in a while something walks into your life, and it never 
leaves. 

I knew I was a terrible human being if stood up next to 
Mohandas Gandhi. People were dying out there. People were raping 
people out there. People were getting raped out there. I was just some 
jerk. And it was Christmas Eve. 

Something had walked into my life long ago. It had never left. I 
had suspected for a long time what it might have been. Finally, I was 
absolutely certain. 
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“This is a song called ‘I just got a haircut, and now I’m in a hat 
shop’.” 

“This is a song called ‘My mom still thinks I’m gay’.” 

“This is a song called ‘The man who won’t even take “maybe” 
for an answer’.” 

“This is a song called ‘Please Stop Not Loving Me’.” 

“This is a song called ‘He forgot to not have an aneurysm’.” 

“This is a song called ‘(I’ve been ready since) Five minutes after 
I was born’. It’s a song about how I wasn’t actually ready since the 
minute I was born.” 

“This is a song called ‘Ankle Biters in Love’. It’s a song about 
how I don’t care about anything. It’s a song about why I don’t care.” 

“This is a song called ‘Don’t Stop Till You Get Too Much’. It’s a 
song about when you should stop.” 

“This is a song called ‘Ignore Me Now’. If you could just stop 
smoking during this song, it’d make it easier for me to keep 
screaming at you.” 

“This is a song called ‘I liked you less when you weren’t 
bleeding to death’. It’s a song about how I feel right now.” 

“This is a song called ‘I’m going to have to cut myself in front of 
you again if you don’t stop crying right now’. It’s a song about how if 
you don’t stop crying right now, I’m going to have to show you how I 
feel.” 

“This is a song called ‘A Shotgun Reads The Phone Book’. It’s a 
song about a blender reciting Shakespeare.” 

“T just started playing this guitar yesterday.” 

“Our bassist and lead guitarist died this morning in a car crash. 
[Pause.] They would have wanted us to play this show tonight.” 

“Someone broke into my house last night. [Audience reacts. ] 
They only stole one thing -- my trombone. Luckily, they replaced it 
with this guitar.” 

“This is a song about a gorilla trying to love an orangutan.” 

“This is a song about one cockroach hating another cockroach.” 

“This is a song called ‘One Hundred and Fight More Times, For 
Good Measure’. It’s about a cockroach made of platinum. Did y’all 
know that all the platinum ever mined in the history of the world 
could fit inside a single medium-sized living room?” [Sudden, shrill 
guitar feedback. ] 

“This is a song called ‘Rubik’s Cube For the Blind’.” 

“We call this one “The Most Gorgeous Situation’.” 

“This is a song about why I never became a cardiovascular 
surgeon.” 

“This is a song about a girl I met once, who never became a 
veterinarian.” 

“This is a song called ‘Love in the Time of Global Warming, Part 


, 4 


One’. 
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“This is a song called ‘The Peach Who Became a Stone’. I 
sometimes play it before ‘Love in the Time of Global Warming, Part 
One’ and ‘Love in the Time of Global Warming, Part Two’.” 

“This is a song called ‘Love in the Time of Global Warming, Part 
Two’. It’s a song about lettuce, ice, and a girl I knew. She’s dead now. 
Actually, all of these songs are about her, now that I think about it.” 

“This is a song called ‘Love in the Time of Global Warming, Part 
Four (or, “a world in which all the escalators have stopped”)’. We 
usually play it after our song called ‘Love in the Time of Global 
Warming, Part Three: “a pistol pointed at mount everest” (or, “the 
year it rained”). Tonight, we’re going to play it first. Let’s see how it 


goes.” 
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